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CHAPTER I. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1917-1918. 


This volume was prepared under the supervision of H. R. Bonner, Specialist in 
Educational Statistics. 


ConrTENTS.—Introductory statement—Total school enrollment—The cost of education—Teachers—Gifts 
and bequests to education—.\mount of schooling—Men teachers in rural schools—The rural and city 
school term—Part of school term not attended—Teachers’ salaries in rural and city schools—City and 
rural school property—The per capita cost of rural and city education—Enrollment in elementary, 
secondary, and higher educational institutions— Kindergartens. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


The Biennial Survey of Education presents the statistics of prac- 
tically all the important school systems in the United States for 
1917-18. The various chapters in the volume have been previously 
printed as bulletins, as indicated below: 

Statistical Survey of Education, Bulletin No. 31, 1920. . 

Statistics of State School Systems, Bulletin No. 11, 1920. 

Statistics of City School Systems, Bulletin No. 24, 1920. 

Statistics of Universities, Colleges, and Professional Schools, Bulletin No. 34, 1920. 

Statistics of Normal Schools, Bulletin No. 81, 1919. 

Nurse Training Schools, Bulletin No. 73, 1919. 

Summer Schools, Bulletin No. 31, 1919. 

Statistics of Public High Schools, Bulletin No. 19, 1920. 

Statistics of Private High Schools, Bulletin No. 3, 1920. 

Private Commercial and Business Schools, Bulletin No. 47, 1919. 

Industrial Schools for Delinquents, Bulletin No. 52, 1919. 

Schools for the Deaf, Bulletin No. 79, 1919. 

Schools for the Blind, Bulletin No. 78, 1919. 

Schools and Classes for Feeble-Minded and Subnormal Children, Bulletin No. 70, 
1919. 


This plan of printing the different chapters in the report as separate 
bulletins permits a wider circulation of the statistics. By this 
arrangement it becomes unnecessary to send the whole volume to 
those desiring only the statistics of a given class of schools or in- 
stitutions. Several thousand copies of the volume, however, have 
been printed for the purpose of supplying libraries, colleges, univer- 
sities, etc., with a complete report more or less comparable to that 
issued in preceding years. 

This chapter includes a general summary of the statistics, showing 
the enrollment in public and private schools and institutions of 
various types, the estimated cost of maintaining these schools for 
1917-18, the distribution of teachers among these schools and the 
estimated length of time the average person attends school during 
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his life. In addition to these general statistics, this chapter contains 
certain information which had to be eulled from other chapters in the 
report and assembled into a unified whole. Thus the statistics of 
rural sehools have been secured by subtracting from the chapter on 
State school systems the corresponding amounts in the chapter on 
city school systems, and securing from these results certain relation- 
ships. To secure complete statistics for kindergartens, it Has been 
necessary to bring together corresponding data from reports of kinder- 
gardens maintained by cities, by villages, and by private organizations. 
Further, the enrollments in elementary, secondary, and higher in- 
stitutions of all types have been assembled to show the total school 
enrollment in each State and in the Nation. This chapter serves, 
therefore, the double purpose of summarizing and assembling such 
data as could not well be done in any other single chapter of the report. 


TaBLE 1.—School and college enrollment in 1918. 


Grades. | Public, | Private. | Total. 
Elementary (primary and grammar). . 18,486,318 | 1,457,044 | 19,943,362 
Secondary (high schools and academies) .......-. | 1,925,473 158, 7: 2,084, 
Elementary and secondary (including kindergartens): ! | 
Secondary (preparatory departments igher inst ere 10, 100 34. 44 
— 190-0 
City schools......... 1 2) 482 } 644 12,814 
Schools for the blind...... 5,749 
Sehools in Alaska supported by the Government. .................- 3, 635 
Total for all schools in United States 4... ....................- 21,812,887 | 2,214,312 | 2 24,027,199 


1 Not ineluded in total beeause of duplication in other items. 

2 Includes 8,060 students duplicated in universities, colleges, and professional schools. 

3 Does not include 11,825 inmates not in school classes. 

4 Does not inchade miscellaneous schools, such as art, music, etc., from which no data were collected. 
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TABLE 2.—School enrollment and estimated cost in 1918. 


Estimated 
Estimated 
Enroll- A total cost 
Classification. mest, per (including 
outlays). 
Public elementary schools (including kindergartens) Die be Pe 18, 919, 695 $31.68 | $599, 383, 393 
1, 925, 473 84.59 162, 875, 761 
Private elementary schools (including kindergartens)............- 1, 503, 656 36. 57 54,988, 700 
Elementary and secondary schools: ! 
hs 8, 586, 601 47.76 410, 142,715 
ss 12, 258, 567 28.85 | 353,679, 239 
and colleges:2 
dae snes 129, 096 505. 95 65, 315, 884 
120, 157 145. 39 17, 469, 349 
8, 348 169.97 1,418, 935 
9, 569 159. 52 1, 526, 405 
Commercialand business schools. - 289, 579 84. 24, 571, 785 
3 51,937 326.00 10, 157, 592 
Schools for the deaf: 
12, 195.00 483, 990 
644 461.84 297, 425 
Schools for the blind 5,749 510.03 2,932, 182 
Schools for the feeble-minded: 
(4) 
Private 00 301,713 
Government Indian schools 28, 521 116. 69 3,328,115 
Schools in Alaska supported by the Government...-..-.......-.- | 3,635 57.22 208, 


1 Not included in total because duplicated in elie items. 

2 Includes collegiate, preparatory, and professional departments. 
3 Of this number 31,158 is the average enrollment. 

4 Data reported was not sufficient for reliable estimate. 
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TABLE 4.—Gijfts and bequests to education, 1912-1918. 


Institutions. 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 | 1918 

Universities and colleges. . ..../824,788, 000 651, 958 \s96,.670,017 |s20,320, 124 
Schools of 1;680, 754 | 2,336,510 | 1,558,281] 1,467,055 2 4 
Schools 425,867 | "189,453 | "203, 90; 576 588 | [627,450, 945 
Schools of medicine. ........ 1, 296, 1,203,096 | 1,495,773 | 2,661,076 | 2, 
Public normal schools. . 479, 624 413, 580 607, 449, 992 
Private normal sch 4 472 199, 899 116, 283 168, 479 eis’ 
Private high schools..........- 1, 262; 215 657, 383 706, 546 875, 944 5, 357, 719 1, 748, 258 

Petes). 2 onc Sas 30,061, 310 | 29, 651, 879 | 31,357,398 | 26,023,246 | 37,095, 280 | 29, 856, 568 

TABLE 5.—Gifts and bequests to education from 1871 to 1918. 
10, 855, 365 Total, excluding 1882 
TOTAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 
Table 1 summarizes the figures which indicate the total enrollment 

in each type of school or institution. The statistics of schools in 
Alaska and of Government Indian schools have been taken from other 
Government reports. All other statistics contained in this summary 


have been derived from the succeeding chapters. These data have 
been organized to show facts regarding enrollment in public and pri- 
vate schools. The statistics of private elementary schools have 
been estimated very largely, but they are in all probability fairly 
dependable. The grand total enrollment in all types of schools is 
24,027,199. This aggregate includes 21,812,887 persons enrolled in 
public schools and 2,214,312 persons enrolled in private schools. 
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Excluding all special and evening schools, the total enrollment in 
kindergarten, elementary, secondary, and higher institutions is 
23,029,062, including 21,105,590 persons registered in public schools 
and 1,923,472 persons enrolled in private schools. The further 
distribution of these aggregates among the different types of schools 
may be ascertained from the table. ; 


THE COST OF EDUCATION. 


Table 2 contains statistics showing the total cost of education in 
1917-18, the total enrollment in the institutions, and the average or 
per capita cost based on the total number of persons enrolled in the 
various types of schools. These annual per capita amounts do not 
always represent the same conditions. Thus the per capita expendi- 
tures in public elementary, secondary, and higher institutions usually 
do not include amounts spent for board or lodging, while the corre- 
sponding expenditures in private high schools and academies, in 
schools for the deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded quite fre- 
quently include these extraneous-to-school costs. Caution should 
be used, therefore, in interpreting the per capita costs shown in 
Table 2. 

1 The total amount spent for education in 1917-18 in the schools 
represented in Table 2 was $1,059,934,803. The total enrollment in 
these schools (excluding city evening schools) was 23,433,726. The 
average per capita cost based on the total number attending school 
| is, therefore, $45.23. This average, as has just been pointed out, 
needs to be used cautiously, since it often includes the cost of board 


d ing. 
“TEACHERS. 


In Table 3 the number of men and women teachers in the various 

types of schools have been assembled. The total number employed 

| in 1917-18 was 769,763, including 153,641 men and 616,122 women. 

The men teachers constitute only 23 per cent of the total number. 

It is thus seen that over three-fourths of all teachers in the United 

States are women. In 1890 the corresponding percentage was almost 

36. From this table it is possible to ascertain where the loss of men 

teachers has been greatest, but this matter has been sufficiently 
discussed in succeeding chapters. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS TO EDUCATION. 


Table 4 shows the amount of gifts and bequests to education in 
1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1918. As no statistics were col- 
lected from schools in 1916-17, there are no corresponding data for 
that year. The total amount received from this source in 1918 was 
$29,856,568, which represents a considerable decrease as compared 
with the corresponding data for 1916. As the war undoubtedly reduced 
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this source of school support in 1918, it is not safe to estimate the 
amount received in 1917. 

In Table 5 the amount of gifts and bequests for each year since 
1870 has been assembled. Omitting the amounts received in 1882 
and 1917, the total amount accruing to the cause of education from 
this gratuitous support has been $677,393,176. This amount is 
not sufficient to maintain the public elementary and secondary 
schools of the Nation for one year. (The total amount required in 
1918 was $763,678,089.) This amount is equivalent to $32.48 for 
each pupil now enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools 
(20,853,516 pupils enrolled in 1918). 


TaBsiE 6.—Data used in securing the average number of days of school attended by each 
person who became 21 years of age in 1918 (5.38 years of 200 days each). 


' number 0: rsons of | number of 
School days atten- age | daysatten- 
year. ( ag ) ed by | attending | ded by all 

years). | each ne il| school persons of 

enrolled, (1910). each age.! 

1 2 3 t 5 

5and under. 101.7 19.5 19.8 
9 106.2 86.2 91.5 
13 113.0 88.8 100.3 
19 120.9 14.4 17.4 
21 and over.) 119.8 17.5 20.9 


1 Column 5 was obtained by multiplying column 3 by column 4. 
AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING. 


An attempt has been made to ascertain the amount of schooling 
received by ‘the “‘average”’ person now completing a school course. 
The data showing the method of arriving at such an average are 
givenin Table 6. In Table 12 in the chapter on State School Systems 
the percentage of children enrolled in school at each age in 1910 is 
shown. These percentages are repeated in column 4 of Table 6 of 
this chapter. It is assumed that all children who are under 6 years 
of age and who are attending school are 5 years of age. There is prac- 
tically no fallacy in the results obtained in this way, although it is 
known that some children attend kindergarten at the age of 4, since 
‘the age groups of 4 and 5 essentially equal. It is found, therefore, 
that 19.5 per cent of the children 5 years of age, or an equivalent 
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thereof, are in school. Similarly for those over 20 years of age, it 
has been assumed that they are all 21 years of age. As the age 
groups just above 20 are essentially equal, it does not matter if all 
such persons are considered 21 years of age. 

This enables one to combine these scattered persons who are attend- 
ing school into workable percentages which for all purposes are 
reliably correct. It is assumed, therefore, that the average child 
entered school at the age of 5 in 1902 and attended school more or less 
irregularly until he was 21 years of age, in 1918. The average number 
of days attended by all pupils enrolled in school in 1902 was 101.7; 
in 1903, 102.1 days, etc., as shown in column 3 of the table. The 
“average” child 5 years of age attending school in 1902 went 101.7 
days. The following year this “average”’ child went 102.1 days, etc. 
But it must be considered that only 19.5 per cent of the children 
5 years of age attend school and that only 52.1 per cent of those 
6 years of age attend school. Consequently, the “average’’ child 
in the population in 1902 received not over 19.8 days schooling at the 
age of 5 and not over 53.2 days schooling at the age of 6 in 1903. 
Proceeding as shown in the last column in Table 6 it is found that 
this “‘average’’ child gets the longest school term at the age of 12, 
when he attends 101.1 days, During his lifetime he will attend a 
total of 1,075.9 days, or an equivalent of 5.38 years of 200 actual 
school days each. 

At the age of 5 the complete expectation of life, as shown by the 
United States Life Tables in 1910, as prepared by James W. Glover 
for the Bureau of the Census, is 56.21 years of 365 days each. The 
“average” child as shown above attends school after this age only 
1,075.9 days, or an equivalent of 2.95 years of 365 days each. By 
comparing these figures it is found that this “average’’ child attends 
school only one-nineteenth of his life, subsequent to his fifth birthday. 
In other words only 1 day in 19 is spent in scholastic preparation 
for life. 

One error involved in the computation of column 5 of Table 6 
needs to be pointed out. The average number of days‘attended by 
each child enrolled in school as shown in column 3 includes the num- 
ber of days attended by the older as well as the younger children. 
Possibly the younger children enrolled in school do not attend so 
regularly as the children coming within the compulsory attendance 
age limits. In other words, the ‘‘average’”’ child attending school 
at 5 may not attend the average of 101.7 days, while at the age of 
12 he may attend more than the average of 112.6 days. As these 
errors are counterbalancing, and as the range of these averages is 
narrow, falling between 101.7 at 5 years and 121.2 at 18 years, no 
great vitiating factor can be discerned herein. It is held, therefore, 
that the method is essentially sound, and that the results secured 
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are reliable. The fact that it has been necessary to use the percent- 
age of persons attending school in 1910 does not materially operate 
in nullifying conclusions, since the school history of this average child 
centers around the year 1910, and since such minor errors as may 
exist are again compensating. 


MEN TEACHERS IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 


In cities having a population of 2,500 or over, 25,063 men and 
216,319 women teachers are employed. In rural schools (schools 
located in the open country and in villages) 80,164 men and 329,196 
women teachers are employed. From these figures shown in detail 
in Table 9, it is found that 10.4 per cent of the city teachers and 19.7 
per cent of the rural teachers are‘men. In all schools, both city and 
rural, 16.1 per cent of the teachers are men. The percentage of men 
teachers in the rural schools of each State is shown graphically in 
figure 1. Indiana, Arkansas, and West Virginia lead with relatively 
high percentages of men teachers, while Connecticut, Vermont, Ne- 
braska, and Colorado fall at the bottom of the list. The scarcity of 
men teachers in the rural schools in certain States should be suffi- 
cient to give great concern. Unless more remunerative salaries are 
paid in the rural schools, the exodus of practically all men teachers 
from these schools seems imminent. 


THE RURAL AND CITY SCHOOL TERM. 


For the United States the average length of the school term in 
elementary and secondary schools combined is about 160 days. In 
the city schools the corresponding average is 182 days, while in the 
rural schools it is only 142 days. The children in the rural schools 
have a little over 7 months of school, while city children have over 
9 months. The city child has a school term 40 days longer than the 
child in the rural schools. Figure 2 and Table 8 present these facts 
for each State. In the figure the projection of the “pin’’ beyond 
the “bar” is very pronounced in the States falling in the lower half of 
the figure. Smaller differences prevail among States with respect to 
the length of the city school term than to that of the rural school 
term. The “pins” are more nearly equal in length than the “ bars.” 


PART OF SCHOOL TERM NOT ATTENDED. 


The part of the school term lost by irregular attendance is shown for 
rural and city schools in Table 8 and figure 3. In the lower part of 
the diagram the per cent of the school term lost in the rural schools 
is about twice that wasted in city schools. In many States near the 
top of the list the loss is about the same in both classes of schools. 
Oregon and Ohio are outstanding in the relatively small proportion 
of the rural school lost by irregular attendance. It should be noted 
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STATES. PER CENT OF MEN TEACHERS. 
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Fig. 1.—Percentage of men teachersin ruralschools, 1917-18, 
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states | PER CENT OF SCHOOL TERM LOST. 
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Fic. 3.—Percentage of city and rural school term lost by each pupil enrolled, 1917-18, 
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in this connection that the States have been arranged in the increas- 
ing order of the percentage of the rural school term lost. On this 
score Ohio and Oregon occupy the most commendable, and Kentucky 
and Rhode Island the most derogatory positions. As a general rule 
the city child loses 39 school days annually, or 21.4 per cent of the 
term provided, while the child in rural communities loses 42 days, or 
29.4 per cent of the school term provided for him. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN RURAL AND CITY SCHOOLS. 


In all elementary and secondary schools the average annual salary 
of teachers is $618. As shown in Table 10 the corresponding average 
in city schools is $854 and in rural schools $479. The variations from 
these average practices are best exhibited in figure 4. California, 
Arizona, and Washington head the list on the high salaries paid to 
rural teachers. Alabama, North Carolina, and Mississippi pay the 
lowest average salaries to rural teachers. Not infrequently the av- 
erage salary paid to city teachers falls below the $600 line. The 
great inequality in the relative lengths of the “bars” and the “pins” 
in most of the States suggests the query as to whether the rural child 
is not entitled to as good a teacher as the city child. 


CITY AND RURAL SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


The estimated value of all school property and the average value 
for each pupil enrolled in school are shown for city and rural schools 
in Table 10. In city schools this per capita is found to be $146.69, 
while in rural schools it is only $60.81. For both combined it is 
$96.23. The deviations from these general averages are shown 
graphically by States in figure 5. Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
Montana rank first on the values of property in the rural schools. In 
some States little difference exists between the average value in rural 
and city schools. In most States the “pins” project far beyond the 
“bars,” indicating that great inequality exists as to the “school 
home” provided for the rural and the city child. 


THE PER CAPITA COST OF RURAL AND CITY EDUCATION. 


An attempt has been made to ascertain the annual cost of educa- 
tion in city and rural schools. The results are shown in Table 12. 
Some of the averages are not precise, as the various per capitas for 
city and rural schools had to be derived by a process of subtraction, 
as explained above. While the averages shown are not precise, 
they are nevertheless fairly dependable. In figure 6 the per capita 
cost for each pupil enrolled has been ascertained. The city schools 
on this basis spend $40.59, while the rural schools spend only $23.91 
for meeting the current expenses of each pupil. The States have 
been ranked on the magnitude of rural school costs. Montana, 
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STATES 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES (DOLLARS). 
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Fic, 4.—Average annual salaries of city and rural teachers, 1917-18. (Data based on the total number of 
different teachers employed.) 
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Fic. 5.—Average value of all school property per pupil enrolled in city and rural schools, 1917-18. 
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STATES 


| PER CAPITA COST PER PUPIL EWROLLED ( DOLLARS ). 
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Fig, 6.—Current expenses for education per pupil enrolled in city and rural schools, 1917-18. 
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Nevada, and New Hampshire rank first, and Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, avd Mississippi last in the array. Great differences be- 
tween rural and city school expenditures are indicated by decided 
projections of the pins beyond the bars. The States seem to fall 
into two well-defined groups in this diagram, the State of Maine 
serving as a dividing bar. Those above Maine spend over $33 per 
rural school pupil, and those below Maine spend less than $26 per 
pupil. ; 

It should be remembered that the per capitas presented in this 
graph relate only to current expenses and do not include amounts 
spent for new buildings, grounds, and new equipment. 

In figure 7 the average expenditures for education in rural 
and city schools have been computed on the basis of the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance. This method of computation 
eliminates from consideration the absence of pupils from schools and 
gives the actual annual cost for the average pupil who takes daily 
advantage of the school term provided him. On this basis the per 
capitas become considerably higher, for city schools $51.56, and for 
rural schools $33.85. Figure 7 shows these facts for the different 
States, ranking the States on the decreasing per capita costs. Ari- 
zona, Montana, and Nevada lead on rural-school expenditures, and 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee come last. In several 
States the average rural school expenditures exceed those incurred 
by city schools. 

As the length of the school term varies considerably in the differ- 
ent States, the average cost based on the average attendance will be 
comparatively low in States having a short school term and relatively 
high in States having a long school term. To eliminate this factor 


-of inequality from consideration, it becomes necessary to divide the 


per capita costs pictured in figure 7 by the length of the school term 
in each State for city and rural schools respectively. The results of 
these corrections are shown in Table 10 and figure 8. The average 
daily cost in rural schools ranges from 57 cents in Montana to 8 cents 
in Tennessee. The average for all rural schools is 24 cents per day, 
and for all city schools 28 cents. It becomes apparent from these 
figures that city and rural unit costs, for the same length of time, are 
not essentially different. These minor differences were magnified 
in the two preceding graphs, since the length of the school term had 
not been taken into consideration. This statement is not derogatory 
to figures 6 and 7, since they take into account the fact that the city 
child goes to school a greater number of days during the year than 
the rural child. It should also be remarked at this juncture that 
large city schools can be maintained at smaller unit expenditures 
than can small rural schools, most of which have only one room.. 
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STATES PER CAPITA COST PER PUPIL ATTENDING (DOLLARS). 
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Fic, 7.—Current expenses for education for each pupil in average daily attendance in city and rural 
schools, 1917-18. 
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DAILY COST PER PUPIL ATTENDING (CENTS). 
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Fig. 8.—Current ex penses for education per day for each pupil in average daily attendance in city and rural 
schools, 1917-18. 
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Where large numbers of children can be conveniently brought 
together the unit cost may not decrease but the educational ad- 
vantages accruing from the same cost can be increased. With equal 
per capita costs, the city schools should be superior to rural schools. 
The slight difference in the daily cost of maintaining city and rural 
schools, 28 cents and 24 cents respectively, do not, therefore, represent 
even approximate educational advantages, when all facts are con- 
sidered. From all of these analyses of current expenses it does not 
appear that the rural-school child is getting a ‘ ‘square deal.” He is 
working under a handicap so long as he remains in the rural schools. 
The movement for the consolidation of schools seems to offer the 
most satisfactory solution to this serious problem. 

In the preparation of figures 2 to 8 and of Tables 7, 8, 10, 11, and 
12, an attempt has been made to compare city and rural schools. 
To attain this end some of the data appearing in Chapters IT and III 
had to be modified in order to secure the comparable data for city 
and rural schools, as shown in this chapter. Furthermore, the data 
presented in this chapter, containing certain corrections, are thought 
to be more nearly corregt than the corresponding data appearing 
originally in Bulletin, 1920, No. 31. It was impossible to make all 
the necessary corrections in the statistics until the printed State 
school reports for 1918 had been received. 
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Rural. 
13 


HAMS 


Percentage of enrolled pupils 


in average daily attendance. 


State. 
il 


9892 


Average daily attendance 
City. 
9 
O49, 
56. 
12 
451 
73, 
48 
702, 
68. 
35, 
13,7: 


BERE 8783 


B28 


State. 
5) 
374 
291 

79 
509, 


City. 

3 
1,350, 
76, 
14, 
539, 
101, 
65, 
878, 
88, 
49, 
16, 
87, 
250, 
48, 
28, 
101, 
121, 

191 

9 


Number of pupils enrolled. 


State 
666 
634 
68, 
56 
4 
94 
394 
38 
591 
1,098 
110 
62 
481 
262 

317, 144 
449, 
338 


TABLE 7.—Comparative statistics of enrollment and attendance of pupils in city and in rural schools, 1917-18—Continued. 
Aggregate number of days attended 
City. 
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Taste 8.—The school term in rural and city schools, 1917-18. 
Average number } Average number | Percentage of 
: ny of days attend- of days lost by school term lost 
(days) ed by each} each pupil en-| by each pupil 
States. ; pupil enrolled. rolled. enrolled. 
Ru- Ru- Ru- |< Ru- 
State.| City.| |State.| City.) pai. state, City.| |State.| City.) 
1 6 7 s | 2 | 13 
United States .......... 160} 182} 143] 143| 101 42 | 39 42 | 26.2] 21.4) 29.4 
124 173} 114 74} 119 i 48 | 40.6) 31.2] 42.1 
Arizona ... --| 162} 177) 153 99) 119 63 58 65 | 39.1) 323) 42.5 
a Arkansas... ... 120) 17 112 738) 128 71 42 45 41 | 35.0] 26.0) 36.6 
California. .......- --| 172} 183} 157] 123; 136) 106 7 52 | 28.5} 25.7) 33.1 
168 | 181 155} 116{| 134 53 56 | 31.2] 26.0) 36.1 
Connecticut .. 181 181} 187} 142) 106 39 35 21.5) 193) 
Delaware.......--- --«-| 164} 182] 147} 142 85 56 40 62 | 33.7}, 22.0) 422 
Dist. Cotumbia-.. TH 134} 134 !...... 39 22.6 | 22.6 }...... 
130} 158} 119 123 39 35 39 | 30.1) 222) 328 
138 176 129 o4 141 44 35 45 | 32.0) 19.9] 34.9 
173 | 143} 107| 137 9 43 36 44 28.8) 20.3) 308 
q Tilimois........ 182} 147 M41 154 122 27 28 25 | 16.1 | 15.4] 17.0 
Indiana ... isl 138 127 143 115 29 338 23 | 18.5 
lowa.....--- 177} 133} 110} 143 37 34 37 | 25.2) 192} 280 
176 | 163 119 135 112 48 41 41 | 28.7 23.3] 25.1 
| 
Kentucky 184} 141 838 138 79 62 46 62 [41.1 25.0) 44.0 
Louisiana ... 174 123 98 128 87 39 46 36 | 28.3 | 26.4) 2&3 
Maine. ....-.-. 174} 164] 137} 139) 133 33 35 31 | 19.2) 201 
y 176 165 117 129 108 533 47 57 | 31.0 | 2.7) 3h5 
Massachusetts 176| 177| 145] 147} 128] 31} 49/ 17.6) 165) 27.7 
} | 
Michigan... . 185 159 | 137 143 132 35 42 27 | 20.2 | 22.7 i7.0 
Minnesota. 182} 161 129} 153] 1147 40 29 44 | 23.5 | 27.3 
Mississippi 179 134 SS 127 5 50 52 49 | 36.0 | 29.1) 3&6 
ssour}... 189 151 126 | M4 14 39 45 37 | 23.7 | 23.8) 245 
178} 142] 113} 130} 106] 39 48] 36/| 25.8) 27.0] 25.4 
165 | 180} 160} 218} 144) 110 47 36 50 | 28.5 20.0} 31.2 
177} 169} 123} 136) Hi? 43 41 52 | 24 25.2) 
New Hampshire. -......... 174} 174} 174] 139] 138] MO 35 34 | 20.3 | 227] 196 
New Jersey 185 188 177} 140 146| 122 46 42 55 | 24.6) 24] 
NOW |} 155} 174} 102] 142 95 53 32 56) 34.1 184) 
OW YORE . 187| 187] 184] 145] 145| M65 42 42 39 | 22.2 | 22.5} 21.2 
North Carolina. ..........-- 123} 172} 115 127 74 43 45 41 | 34.9) 26.2) 35.6 
North Dakota.............- 168} 181} 166} 119} 149) 116 49 32 50 | 29.1) 17.7] 
163} 181 143} 146; 51 18 30 10.7 | 42 
157 | 176} 151 95} 127 87 62 49 64 | 39.7) 27.9} 42.4 
152} 184} 133] 124) 136) H6 23 438 17/184) 261] 12.8 
Pennsylvania. ............- 175} 188] 158] 142} 150; 130 33 33 19.0} 202] 17.7 
Rhode Island ..........--.-. 77} 177} 173] 135] 138 97 32 39 76) 18.1)22.0) 43.9 
176} 103 73 | 2128 40 438 37 | 35.2} 27.3) 35.9 
1 177] 116] 146] LL 61 32 66 | 34.5} 18.0] 37.3 
171} 134 96 | 128 90 4 8 44 31.4) 25.2) 32.8 
17 138 | 105 | 124 99 41 50 39 | 28.3] 28.8] 2&3 
173} 165} 132] MO; 125 37 33 40 | 22.0) 191) 24.3 
175} 167] 137| 129 34 28 38 [19.8] 16.0) 22.8 
Isl {| 128 96} 144 8 45 37 45 | 32.1} 20.4) 35.2 
181} 168] 121 45 42 47 | 2&0 
176} 122] 94] 139] 83} 39) 37 39 | 29.6] 21.0] 320 
174] 145] 138 33 36 | 20.8 | 20.8) 207 
17 142 120 137 115 30 39 27 | 19.9 | 22.2 19.0 


1 From printed State school report for 1917-18. 
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TasLF 9.—Comparative summary of number of teachers employed in city and in rural 


schools, 1917-18. 


Percentage of 
State. City. Rural. 
States. 

Wo- Wo- Wo- Ru- 

Men. | yon | Total-| Men. | Total.| Men.) | Total. |State.| City.| 

1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 1o | 11 | 12 | 18 

United States . .|105, 194/545, 515/650, 709 216, 319/241, 382 409, 16.1] 10.4) 19. 
2,957| 9,605) 12, 56 1,587] 1,755 10,807, 23.5] 9.6) 25. 

245) 1,812) 2,057 521 1,494} 11.9} 7.5] 13. 

4,421| 7,587} 12,008 1,116) 1,237 10,771} 36.8} 39. 

2,015] 15, 261] 17, 276 9,376] 10,721 6,555) 11.7) 12.5! 10. 

561) 6, 7,219 2,355] 2, 4,569) 7.8 1.4] 5. 

6,512} 6,917) 5,934] 6,372 578] 6.9] 0. 

99} 962] 1,061 425 636} 9.3) 4.5) 12. 

1,636] 1,855 1,636] 1,855 0} 11.8] 11.8 0. 

1,206] 5,065] 6,271 1,294) 1,399 4,872} 19.2) 22. 

2, 677| 12,377] 15, 054) 2,527, 2,774 12, 17.8, 89} 19. 

3,196] 3,847 492} 569) 3,278] 16.9] 13.5) 17. 

4, 656| 28,997] 33, 653 14, 137] 15, 512 18,141] 13.8] 89 18. 

6, 247] 10,743] 16, 6,015) 6,945 36.8} 13.4] 52. 
454) 25,178] 27, 632! 4, 5, 288 22,344, 89) 87] 89 
2,353] 14,045) 16, 2, 3, 284 13,114] 14.3] 15.5 
4,414] 9,657) 14,071 2,152} 2,348 11,723} 31.4] 36.0 
1,319] 6,589] 7,908 1,967} 2,089): 5,819] 16.7) 5.8) 20.6 
6,575] 7,189) 2,328) 2,530 6! 80 8&8 
599} 4,966] 5, 565 2,661, 2,976 2,589) 10.8 10.6] 11.0 
2,089) 16,913] 19, 002 15,708} 17, 255 1,747| 11.0} 9.0) 31.0 
2,975] 20,076] 23,051 8,646] 9,572 13,479} 12.9] 9.7) 15.2 
1, 793} 16,975] 18, 768 4,622] 5,124 13,644 9.6) 9.8) 9.5 
2) 560| 9,051) 11,611 978| 1,074 10,537] 22.0} 23.4 
4,122) 16,545) 20, 667 5,958) 6,719 13,948] 19.9) 11.3) 24.1 
645) 5,136] 5,781 1, 4,741] 11.2) 84) 11.8 
12, 098) 12,758 2,179 10,579} 5.2} 7.1) 48 
131 604, 12.4) 15.3) 11.8 
900} 3,1 1,180 1, 7.3} 8.0} 6.9 
1,397| 14,411] 15, 11, 595 4, 8.8! 9.0) &5 
600} 1, 2, 534 394 2.7; 26.3 
6,681) 52,508) 59, 189 38, 727 20, 11.3} 10.9) 12.0 
2,767) 12,474) 15, 241 1,811 13, 18.2} 6.8 19.7 
760} 6,400) 7,1 460 6, 10.6, 9.8 10.7 
7,307| 27.846! 35, 153 16, 868 18, 20.8} 11.8; 29.1 
3,036] 10, 760| 13,796 2, 636: 11, 22.0) 12.3] 24.3 
1,017} 5, 6, 470 1,877 4, 15.7| 12.9] 16.9 
Pennsylvania. ..... 7,818) 36,515) 44,333 22,409 21, 17.6} 12.0] 23.4 
Rhode Island. ....- 254) 2,680) 2,934 597 8.0] 13.6 
South Carolina... 1,195| 7,266) 8, 461 1, 089 14.1) 9.1) 149 
th Dakota...... 745| 6,600) 7,345 615 6, 10.1) 81) 10.2 
Tennessee. ..:.....- 3,376) 9,571) 12,947 2, 204 10, 26.1} 10.8} 29.2 
229} 23,772) 29, 001 6,244) 4 22, 18.0} 11.5] 19.8 
917} 2,532] 3,449 1,414 2,035] 26.6] 12.5] 36.4 
Vermont........... 2,852) 2,975 1,029 1,946] 4.1) 8.0} 21 
1,787, 12,117) 13,904 2,914 10, 12.9} 10.0} 13,6 
Washington........ 1,349} 8,012| 9,361 3, 498 5,863) 14.4) 15.2] 139 
West Virginia...... 3,774| 7,204) 10,97 1,719 9,259, 34.4) 10.2) 38.9 
isconsin.......... 1, 15,103] 16,7 5, 470 11,275} 9.8) 10.3) 96 
Wyoming.......... 1,746] 1,891 246 1,645, 7.7) 7.7 
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TaBLE 10.—School property in city and rural schools, 1917-18. 


Average value of} Average annual 
Estimated value of school property. sehool amy salaries of teach- 
States per pupil enrolled. ers. 
State. City. Rural. | State.} City. |Rural.| State.| City. | Rural. 
1 2 3 4 i) 6 7 8 9 10 
United States.|$2,008,141,523 |$1,258,933,000 |$746, 788, 888 |$96. 23 |$146.69/$60.81 | $618 | $854] $479 
15, 501, 349 5,039,000 | 10, 462,349 | 27.02 } 64.19 | 21.13 256 536 210 
5, 115, 802 3, 382, 000 1, 733, 75. 26 {144.23 | 38.94 948 873 
13, 908, 117 5, 151, 000 8, 757, 117 | 30.13 | 97.26 | 21. 43 819 537 294 
90,091,819} 58,864,000 | 31,227,819 |149. 47 |169. 42 |122. 31 | 1,012 | 1,063 929 
18,800,076 | 10,370,000} 8, 430,076 | 93.64 [110.63 | 78.77} 751] 905 661 
Connecticut. ..... 30, 428,407] 28,995,000} 1, 433, 407 |124, 93 |132..03 | 59. 745| 7 743 
Delaware......... 1,270, 000 958, 60.60 | 82.22] 44.18] 564] 767 429 
Dist. Columbia...} 13,052, 000 212. 10 (212.10 ]....... 1,037 } 1,037 |....... 
VICE. insintc sone 10, 622, 257 3,051, 000 7,571, 257 | 54.06 | 60.47 | 51.88 358 562 302 
15, 548, 968 7,130,000 | 8,368,968 | 22.88 | 61.12/ 14.89] 366; 651 302 
pe 11, 072, 159 2,212,000 8, 860,159 [105. 71 |104. 72 |105. 96 685 860 655 
Illinois. ...... 154,619,859 | 109,407,000 | 45, 212, 859 |142. 06 {175.07 | 97.55 778 | 1,044 551 
Indiana... .... 67,675,607 | 33,530,000 | 34,145, 607 |119. 96 |140.64 [104.82] 587| 730 488 
51, 693,915 | 22,574,000 | 29,119,915 | 97.47 [142.63 | 78.26] 492| 720 439 
Kanes... 506.0% 36, 251, 557 13, 062,000 | 23,189,557 | 89.44 {111.14 . 58 513 680 471 
Kentucky........ , 860, 9,387,000 | 13,473,990 | 42.86 (109.63 | 30.08 394 668 339 
Louisiana. . -. 14, 071,978 7, 008, 000 7,063,978 | 43.22 | 86.47 | 28.89 471 694 393 
eee 12, 091, 485 7,012, 000 5, 079, 485 | 85.89 | 95.91 | 75.07 359 495 286 
Maryland......... 13, 800, 000 8, 426, 000 5,374, 000 | 58.66 | 79.97 | 41.37] 1586 645 536 
Massachusetts....| 108,034,278 | 99,545,000} 8, 489,278 |171. 24 |173.05 |152.60]} 2859} 871 795 
Michigan . .. 7 998, 5 48, 690,000 | 23,308,534 [109.76 |146.47 | 72.05 646 835 513 
Minnesota 63,117, 181 30, 246,000 32,871, 181 [129.25 |185. 40 101.09 651 948 539 
Mississippi -. - 4,850,000} 3,076,000} 1,774,000} 8.97 75. 69 | 3.55| 291}; 606] 259 
94,216,390 | 40,940,000 } 53,276,390 [141.80 |158. 64 /131.11 | 653| S851 565 
Montana......... 18, 269, 310 5,457,000 | 12,812,310 |149. 75 |159. 54 (145.93 | 670 | 1,035 589 
Nebraska. ........ 19,440,110] 10,673,000} 8, 767,110 | 44.80 |149. 12 38.37] 779 544 
New Hampshire. . 7, 244, 229 4, 609, 000 2, 635, 229 109. 73 |127. 85 | 87.92 547 685 465 
New Jersey. .....- 79, 999, 966 64,133,000 | 15,866,966 [142.26 (155.62 |105.63 | 901 946 802 
New Mexico...... 4,446, 784 1,229,000} 3,217,784 | 51.90 | 90.90} 44.59] 500) 727 448 
New York........ 262,252,578 | 221,341,000 | 40,911,578 |157.36 |163. 89 /129. 46 871 | 1,088 54 
North Carolina. . . 14, 303, 503 4,204,000 | 10,099,503 | 22.55 | 54.81 | 18.11 284 508 
North Dakota....| 15,500, 1,682,000 } 13,818,000 | 92.24 |112.74| 90.25] 628] 816 615 
| 128° 261,544 | 97,900,000 | 30,361,544 |134. 73 [181.53 | 73.57| 809 
Oklahoma........ | 62,162,753 11,528,000 | 40,634,753 | 94.61 |113.32 | 90.37 587 625 578 
Oregon........... 20,748,143 10,663,000 | 10,085, 143 |132. 32 |163.90 |109.93 | 689 | 1,037 547 
Pennsylvania... .. 183, 447,985 | 130,405,000 | 53,042,985 |121. 09 |148. 49 | 83.30 704 774 
Rhode Island... 12,159,619 11,143,000 | 1,016,619 |128. 58 [126.58 |155.47] 736} 743 
South Carolina...) 9, 839, 638 3,242,000 | 6,597,638 | 24.94] 65.76] 19.11 | 320] 528 289 
South Dakota. ... , 084, 806 2,750,000 | 10,334,806 | 94.49 |163.91 | 84.91 507 769 483 
Tennessee. ....... 16, 857, 960 7, 758, 000 , 099,960 | 28.51 | 88.31 | 18.07 636 322 
48, 872, 283 26, 480, 000 392,283 | 44.47 (105.85 | 26.38 487 683 433 
12, 865, 451 5, 652, 000 7,213, 451 |116. 75 |115. 90 [117.43 7 7 702 
Vermont......... 5,123,1 2, 613, 000 2,510, 186 | 82.57 | 90.37 | 75.75 467 554 
Virginia.......... 8, 862, 7,610,000 | 11,252,354 | 39.20 | 75.01 | 29.64) 371 | 587 314 
Washington...... 36, 596, 668 20, 884,000 | 15,712,668 1139.24 |171. 54 [111.37 908 | 1,006 S49 
West Virginia....| 20,245, 822 8,116,000 | 12,129,822 | 63. 84 1130.03 | 46.88 | 408 | 632 7 
Wisconsin ........ 60, 000, 000 26, 282,000 | 33,718, 000 [133.51 /137. 01 |130, 90 491 812 337 
Wyoming. ....... 3,486, 248 1, 110, 000 2,376, 248 | 91.09 |115, 88 | 82.82 578 960 521 


1 As computed from the total number of different teachers employed, 6,525. 

2 As computed from the total number of different teachers employed, including 
vocational schools, 20,425. 

* As computed b 


25 
y including 1,054 teachers in evening schools. 


teachers in evening and 
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| 
| 
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PERSE 


$119, 082,943 


by State. 


outlays, capital 
acquisition, 


Expended for 


Rural 


1 $293,587, 404 


$8323 


City. 


2 $348, 552, 106 


Grand totalcurrent expenses. 


tate. 


1 $641,014, 379 


Rural. 
$196, 233, 377 


City. 
$206, 065, 137 


Teachers’ salaries. 


$402, 298, 516 


State. 


Taste 11.—Summary of elementary and secondary school expenditures, 1917-18. 
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TaBLE 12.—Per capita cost of education, 1917-18. 
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TABLE 14.—Pupils and students of all grades in both public and private schools ana 
colleges, 1918—Part I. 


Pupils receiving ele- | Pupils receiving] Students receiving 
mentary instruc- secondary inj higher instruc- 
tion (primary and struction De tion (see columns 
grammar grades). school grades). 8 to 16, next page). 

States. 
Private 
Public. | “ately | Puplic. | Private. | Public. | Private. 
ted). 
1 2 3 1 5 6 7 
18, 919, 695 |1, 457,044 |1,943,921 | 193,305 | 247,044 226, 451 
542, 529 14, 885 31,358 3, 467 4,274 2,191 
pi 63, 470 2,941 4, 516 
475, 845 13,818 | 126,913 5, 103 12,020 | 7,576 
176, 523 3,000 25, 103 1,078 4,392 | 1,875 
219,423 | 38,462 24,506 4,255 1,966 | 3, 213 
34, 423 2,561 2,714 341 
53, 10,000 8,049 2,706 1,389 | 4,813 
185, 784 5,930 | 10,672 1,008 726 458 
639,510 | 10,000 4, 899 3,662 3,703 
92,745 3,000} 12,165 1, 436 1, 463 216 
975,834 | 205,773 | 112,557 10,658 13,736 25,965 
492,106 | 23, 203 046 3, 556 6, 541 6, 530 
476,759 | 26,370} 54,572 4,947 6, 606 7, 641 
352,165 10, 653 53, 469 3,071 9, 895 4,216 
Kentucky...... 509, 844 26, 781 23, 511 4, 437 3, 367 2, 282 
Louisiana... . 302, 135 750 3, 506 2, 448 2,490 2,345 
Maine........ 123, 157 12, 429 17,617 2,701 1,574 1, 293 
Maryland........ 221,513 24, 516 769 3, 750 2,494 4,727 
Massachusetts........-.-- 522,088 , 109 3 11,900 3,484 20, 536 
75, 869 4,795 14, 132 2,875 
52,084 6,383 8,640 3, 759 
29, 139 2,330 2,705 1,502 
5,625} 11,183 8,079 
11,572 896 |. 
29, 273 1,961 7,637 2,693 
11,977 2,779 832 1, 137 
, 300 5,127 2,222 2,974 
172,226 | 19,229 13, 352 34, 122 
17, 852 6, 256 4,843 3, 563 
11,995 559 2,991 775 
, 802 7,525 | 13,199 11, 665 
689 1, 162 10, 795 882 
Pennsylvania. 124,015 18,479 9, 596 26, 196 
Rhode Island. 8, 1,162 724 937 
th Caro! 8,770 2,314 4, 496 2,360 
13,124 1, 263 3,532 1, 408 
“560,812 | 18,963} 30, 6, 110 2,057 4,981 
100, 096 2,727 10, 162 4, 282 3,906 
451, 982 7,900 | 29,166 5, 739 6, 795 4,609 
300, 780 720 6, 364 1,191 2,671 591 
399, 992 73,512 49, 411 784 13, 143 3, 058 


| 


88 


TaBLe 15.—Pupils and students of all grades in both public and private schools and 
1918—Parr II. 
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Students receiving higher instruction— 
In universities and theology, 
n ve es an aw, m cine, veter- ‘ 
States. colleges. inary medicine, den- In normal schools. 
| tistry, and pharmacy. 
Public. | Private.| Total. | Public. Private.) Total. | Public.) Private.| Total. 
1 9 10 12 13 4 15 16 
United States............ 108, 768 |178,060 |286,828 | 9,771 | 38,822 | 48,593 |128,505 | 9,569 | 138,074 
1,686 1,115] 2,801 186 15} 2 1,061 | 3,463 
600 586 927 | 1,513 52 32 84 | 922 
6,988 | 6,298 | 13, 592] 1,146| 1,738] 4,440 132} 4,572 
cls v0.0 3,704 | 1,574] 5,278 141 442 547 
137 | 2,649] 2,786 293 293 | 1,050 271 1,330 
2,858 | 3,609 1,949] 2,374 213 6 219 
450 | 1,130 46 8 
3,204] 4,853 499} 593] 1,919]........ 1,919 
216 697 25 25 RES 957 
19,927 | 24, 493 629.| 4,760} 5,389] 8,541] 1,278| 9,819 
3,806 | 7,847 297 865 | 2,203] 2)156| 4)359 
7,434 | 13,287] 753 
4,091 | 7,747 388 125 6.008 5,851 
1,627 | 2,629 55| 612 667 | 2,310 43} 2,358 
1,543 | 2) 280 31 1,722 
1,249 | 2,092 34 44 78 697 
3,372 | 4,934 1,169) 1,169) 932 186 | 1,118 
16,390 | 16,885 0} 3,321 | 3,321| 2,989) 825) 3,814 
2,197 | 8,841 | 1,042 507 1,549 | 6,446 171 | 6,617 
2,984 | 7,040 857 577 | 1,434| 3,727 198 5925 
1,491 | 3,246 113 ul 124 837 
5,324] 9,252 146 | 2,710 | 2,856 | 7,109 45 | 7,154 
0} 1,250 52 52 2 
2,233 | 5,860 440 371 811 | 3,570 89 3,659 
0 324 0 0 
New Hampshire. ............ 558 | 1,004 1,652 0 274 
2,251 | 2,251 0 525 525 | 2,222 198 2,420 
280 0 280 0 0 Ot. |... 1, 826 
6,955 | 25,529 | 32, 484 8,593 | 8,593] 6,397 |........ 6,397 
North Carolina.............. 1,273 | 3,042] 4,315 140 196 336 | 3,430 325 3,755 
North Dakota. .............. 1,027 775 | 1,802 94 0 94 1,870 
a 9,665 | 9,631 | 19, 296 731 | 1,710} 2,441 | 2,803 324 3,127 
2150) 23920] 212] 112 8,483 8, 433 
2,843 | 1,000 | 3,933 136 526 662 890 975 
Pennsy nell 2,180 | 21,639 | 23,819 4,364) 4,364) 7,416 193 7,609 
937 | 1,180 0 0 481 
ina 2,340 | 3,876 43 20 68.1 3,917 2,917 
1,251 | 2168} 111 0} 2)504 157| 2,661 
3,872| 4,536} 179] 849] 1,028] 1,214 1,474 
47342| 77944] 840] 1,265| 7,225 44| 7, 
500 980 105 ll 116 394 
3,061 | 5,157 323 803 | 4,219] 1,225| 5,444 
277 | 4,086 182 31 9/419)... 2, 412 
439 | 1,257 85 85) 1,768 152 1,920 
2,261 | 6,250} 243 660; 903] 8,911 137| 9,048 
0 213 0 0 


| 
| 
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Taste 16.—Pupils and students of all grades in both 


colleges, 1918—Part II 


Summary according 


39 


— and private schools and 


Summary by grades. to control. 
States. 
Secondary.| Higher. Public. Private. 
1 wee J 18 19 20 21 22 
United States............. 20,376,739 | 2, 137, 226 473,495 | 21,110,660 | 1,876,800 | 22,987, 460 
6, 465 578, 161 598, 704 
5,019 1,419 392 3,457 72) 849 
12, 893 2,519 » 227 4, 467, 912 
132, 016 19, 596 614, 778 26, 497 641,275 
26, 181 6, 267 206, 018 5,953 211,971 
28, 761 4, 409 , 125 45, 930 291, 055 
333 37,470 902 40,372 
10, 755 6, 202 63, 240 17,519 80, 759 
11, 680 1,184 197, 182 +396 204, 578 
45, 285 7,365 , 558 18, 602 702, 160 
13, 601 1,679 106,373 4, 652 111, 025 
215 39,701 | 1,102,127 242,396 | 1,3447523 
5, 602 13, 071 570, 693 33, 289 ” 982 
59, 519 14, 247 537, 937 38, 958 576, 895 
, 540 14, 111 415, 529 17,940 433, 469 
27,948 5,649 | 536,722 33, 500 570, 
954 4,835] 328,131 28, 543 356,674 
20,318 2, 867 142, 348 16, 423 158, 771 
17,519 7, 221 237, 776 32,993 270, 749 
120, 690 24,020 634, 362 131, 545 765, 907 
, 664 17,007 70,073 83, 854 753, 927 
58, 467 12,399 498, 131 34,329 2, 460 
31, 469 4,207 543, 461 , 582 553, 043 
67,485 19, 262 675, 595 63, 532 739, 127 
114) 440 12, 468 1,837 123, 849 4, 896 128, 745 
284,175 31, 234 10,330 , 903 17, 836 325, 739 
Nevada 13,131 1, 530 324 14, 842 143 14, 985 
70, 697 14, 756 1,969 853 , 569 87, 422 
, 990 55, 427 5, 196 564,541 43,072 607, 613 
New Mexico..................- 85, 804 4,192 2,106 87, 962 4,1 92) 102 
New York Sigg 1, 714, 910 191, 4 47,474 1,688, 579 270, 260 1, 958, 839 
North 161, 209 12) 554 3,766 | 171,400 6, 129 177,529 
966, 353 140, 327 24, 864 , 159 166, 385 1,131, 544 
524, 227 36, 851 11,677 562, 745 10,010 72) 
127, 700 23,703 5, 570 149, 831 7,142 156, 973 
1, 498, 969 142, 494 35,792 | 1,524,580 152, 675 1,677, 255 
J RRS 99, 811 9, 805 1, 661 92, 588 18, 111, 367 
South Carolina................ ® 11,084 6, 856 398, 963 11,674 410, 637 
South Dakota... 128, 841 14,387 4,940 142) 086 6, 082 148, 168 
579,775 36, 644 7,088 403 623, 457 
1,007, 430 112, 061 16,478 1,110,357 25,612 ,135, 
102, 823 4,444 1,895 112, 153 , 009 119, 162 
459; 882 11) 404 487, 943 18, 248 506, 191 
Washington............-.....- 232,772 38, 895 6, 711 ’ 8, 898 278, 378 
West Virginia. .............. --| 303, 500 17, 555 3, 262 319, 815 4, 502 324,317 
473, 504 53; 195 16, 201 462, 80, 354 900 
35, 895 3, 684 213 38, 552 1,240 39, 792 
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ENROLLMENT IN ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND HIGHER EDUCA. 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

In Tables 14, 15, and 16 the number of persons attending all 
elementary, secondary, and higher schools have been assembled 
from statistics contained in succeeding chapters. Certain significant 
percentages have been derived from these enrollment figures, as 
shown in Table 13. From this table it is seen that 88.6 per cent of 
all persons attending school are enrolled in the elementary schools, 
9.3 per cent in the secondary schools, and 2.1 per cent in the higher 
institutions, such as universities, colleges, technological schools, pro- 
fessional schools, and normal schools. In Oregon 4.5 per cent of 
the whole number of pupils in school attendance are in higher insti- 
tutions. The corresponding percentage for the District of Columbia 
is 7.4. On the proportion of secondary students California ranks 
first with 20.6 per cent. 

In the elementary schools 92.8 per cent of the pupils are enrolled 
in the public schools. In the secondary schools 90.9 per cent of all 
students are registered in,public schools. In higher institutions 
only 52.2 per cent of the students come under the influence of insti- 
tutions under public control. From these relationships it is apparent 
that the private-school factor is most pronounced in our institutions 
of higher education. In the chapter on high schools the decreasing 
importance of private high schools has been pointed out. In the 
chapter on universities, colleges, and professional schools the rela- 
tively static nature of higher institutions under private control has 
been demonstrated over a period of years by means of an index 
curve showing comparative rates of increase. 

It is significant to compare the States on the proportion of the 
total population enrolled in school. These percentages are shown 
numerically in Table 13 and magnitudinally in figure 9. It is seen 
from the diagram that Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
have the largest percentages of the total population enrolled in the 
school. In preceding similar statistical reports of the Bureau of 
Education it has been shown that the proportion of children in the 
Southern States is exceedingly high. This fact means that an 
unusually large proportion of the population is of school age and is 
presumably attending school. These facts are suggested as a 
plausible explanation of the high ranking of these three States on 
this point. Nevada, with a comparatively large adult population, 
has relatively few children to attend school, and therefore ranks 
low on the chart. These facts suggest an explanation as to why 
Southern States usually take low rank when any attempt is made 
to rate the States. From this figure it is seen that 21.8 per cent 
of the population attends school at some time during the year, 19.4 
per cent in the elementary schools, 2 per cent in the high schools, 
and 0.4 per cent in higher educational institutions. 
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WORTH CAROLIMA..... 
WOWTABA, 

CAROLINA..... 


KENTUCKY. 
KANSAS. 
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WET 
MISGBOURT. 

WISCOMBIB. 
MEXIO(.... 
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WYOMING. 
CAIIPORBI A. 
MAINE. 
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Fic. 9.—Percentage of total population enrolled in elementory schools, in secondary whe, entsnhgee 
educational institutions, 1917-18. 
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TaBLE 17.— Miscellaneous percentages and relationships appertaining to public and 
private kindergartens, combined, 1917-18. 
| 
ren 0 num ber o 
number of | kinder- | days Number of of | Number of 
States. children n ool attended days term pupils toa : 
4 to 6 years | enrolled term. by each wasted. wanted teacher. 
of age. kinder- Pupil 
gartens. enrolled. 
1 2 5 6 7 8 
4 
| 
United States.) 4,575,204 10. 50 | 183 100 | 83 46.0 48 
Alabama ......... 139, 263 1.02 185 97 88 47.6 32 
Se gy 12, 606 6. 66 18? 75 106 58.6 52 
Arkansas ......... 100, 982 163 128 35 21.4 38 
Peinia........5. 89, 552 31.70 180 87 50. 8 43 
Colorado... ...... 39, 338 16. 28 182 62 120 67.0 56 
Connecticut... ... | 48, 452 24.90 179 128 51 28.5 43 
Delaware......... 8, 159 3.57 177 103 74 40.9 49 
Dist. ofColumbia. 651 35. 62 174 92 82 47.0 26 
Florida........... | 46, 434 2.06 168 100 68 40.4 27 
Georgia 166, 867 1.07 { 168 109 59 35.1 30 
21, 465 74 178 145 33 18.5 40 
238, 898 19.94 181 90 91 50.2 80 
111, 682 12.07 156 75 81 52.0 60 
104, 215 9.56 176 107 69 39.2 37 
80, 078 2.98 168 92 76 45,2 53 
117, 768 3.41 | 183 95 48.1 46 
: 101, 567 3. 42 | 176 99 77 43.8 37 
I 29,348 5. 56 | 164 98 71 43. 2 37 
,946 3. 46 | 174 99 75 43.0 26 
133, 428 16.14 | 180 107 40.6 33 
126, 766 28. 22 185 102 83 45.0 50 
' 91, 089 14.35 184 115 69 37.5 43 re 
' 119, 481 - 89 174 95 79 45.4 30 
t 148, 621 11. 45 195 124 7 36.5 43 
17,617 7.32 178 94 84 47.1 61 
‘ 55,367 11.72 179 128 51 28.5 34 
] | 3, 155 9. 45 176 108 68 38.6 42 
| New Hampshire. .| 15,177 8.12 174 117 57 32.8 2 
: New Jersey. ...... 121,519 29.07 109 78 40. 8 54 
New Mexico...... 23,574 1.12 178 120 58 32.6 44 
i New York........ 369, 824 29.70 185 99 53.6 56 
i North Carolina...) 136, 806 45 184 137 47 25.6 24 
North Dakota... 41,018 58 184 142 42 22.8 24 
198,329 13.73 185 118 67 36.2 47 
Oklahoma. ....... 132, 286 2.15 176 102 74 42.0 66 
Oregon........... 1.80 191 80 111 58.0 
i 375, 250 6.51 191 110 81 42.4 37 c 
i 095 22. 62 169 85 84 49,8 4 i 
100, 900 56 171 99 72 42.0 | 51 
i ,901 2.71 170 107 63 37.0 44 f 
i 121, 750 27 173 131 42 24.3 27 
: , 273 1.65 176 91 51.8 54 
: 1. 48 175 115 60 24.2 27 
13, 6% 2.69 166 113 53 32.9 20 
114, 937 1. 80 176 91 85 48.4 37 
57, 833 2. 88 181 100 81 44.8 54 
68, 881 202 154 48 32 
103, 228 23. 56 193 120 73 37.8 43 
7,108 1.28 177 119 58 32, 8 31 


— | 
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TABLE 18.—Statistics of public and private kindergartens, 1917-18. 


Supervi- | Aggregate | Average 
States. Teachers. Pupils. daily at- 
sors. attendance. 
i, * 2 3 4 5 6 
1 5 192 24, 519 
656 28,433 | 2,472,184 13,723 
3 115 6, 409 397, 916 2,191 
13 277 12,046 | 1,537,228 8,565 
4 6 291 29, 870 169 
3 160 4,151 383, 564 2,221 
5 35 957 96, 173 574 
10 60 1,791 195, 081 1,163 
2 4 158 22, 832 128 
34 597 47,568 | 4,259,517 23, 501 
I 18 226 13,484 | 1,015,625 6,507 
Kentucky 7 80 3, 663 349, 088 1,906 
1 95 3,477 344, 708 1,958 
2 44 1, 633 151, 691 923 
4 76 2; 006 198, 689 1,148 
24 657 21,522 | 2,294,085 12,753 
26 719 35,776 | 3,640,549 19, 704 
12 304 13,071 | 1,506, 593 8,190 
4 35 1, 062 100, 624 579 
12 400 17,018 | 2,103, 420 10, 801 
3 21 121,611 
7 190 6, 493 4,609 
7 298 32, 216 
1 53 1, 232 143, 5 
16 660 35,323 | 3,846, 872 20, 559 
| 0 6 31, 450 17 
North Carolina. ...... a 2 26 8, 
North Dakota. . 2 9 219 31, 161 I 
17 583 27,210 | 3, 220,3: 17,385 
q Oklahoma.............. 3 43 3 5 1, 
F yivania........... dae 26 652 24,396 | 2,682,785 14,031 
Rhode Island........... Sides 5 110 5, 223 2,626 
{ 2 31 1, 664 167, 113 
2 7 221 34, 009 168 


| 

| 

. 
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TaBLEe 19.—Kindergartens in cities of 2,500 population and over, 1917-18. 


Average 
Cities re- Supervi- Aggregate 
States. porting. sors. Teachers. | Pupils. | o:tendance.| daily at- 
tendarce. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 
529 76 8, 257 412, 239 | 40,716, 918 320, 891 
3 1 24 709 54, 261 325 
14 720 48, 993 273 
37) 8 95, 522 2, 179, 756 986 
6 1 108 6,145 367, 4 2,016 
24 3 235 10,513 | 1,312,350 7,317 
4 2 13 282 32, 804 206 
3 1 28 $29 91, 999 553 
23 4 167 8,328 898, 3! 4,738 
21 1 194 7, 675 768, 375 4,336 
36 2,018 65, 1,022 
5 67 3, 226 300, 968 1,627 
3 91 3,212 307, 624 1,746 
6 37 -? 136, 849 799 
1 47 ,» 264 117, 705 665 
30 5 604 19,951 | 2,093,107 11,749 
54 14 586 30,083 | 2,972, 16, 164 
ll 2 245 10,923 | 1,249,570 6, 788 
5 1 26 817 69,174 390 
4 2 368 15,844 | 1,945, 209 10,014 
4 1 18 1,161 |. 106,572 597 
8 2 123 4,616 570, 711 3,154 
4 221 21, 765 125 
New Hampshire.............. 48 1,114 131, 338 760 
585 32,723 545, 18,917 
67 9 1,623 97,277 | 8,278,327 44,819 
North Carolina................ 13 248 37, 886 199 
2B | 3 393 20,805 | 2,503, 616 13,723 
re 1} 1 33 2, 535 251, 957 1, 436 
Pennsylvania................. 20 5 588 22,141 | 2,419, 213 12, 450 
1 100 4, 864 393, 273 2,340 
South Carolina................ eS 1 45 5, 220 30 
uth Dakota................. 14 514 61, 085 351 
| 

6 90 12,018 77 
13 2 61 3,572 , 469 1,647 
2 2 22 962 107, 566 596 
22 1,348 138, 444 758 
50 4 451 20,280 | 2, 464,414 12, 633 


| 
4 
4 
| 
i q 
4 
| | 
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TaBLE 20.—Statistics of kindergartens in villages having less than 2,500 population, 
1917-18. 


358 
58 
21 
64 
29 

858 
32 
86 
98 

149 


south Carolina. 
jouth Dakota.... 


| 
3 Number A te | Average 
States, of villages | | ‘Teachers. | Pupils. attend- | daily at 
reporting. ance. tendance. 
j 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
3 United States............. 492 1 587 21,138 | 2,612,200 14, 488 
57 2,037 205, 432 1,212 
q 3 136 17, 662 95 
4 Massachusetts................- 1 30 3,060 18 
91 110 4,105 566, 214 2,958 
21 | 1 39 1,507 188, 010 1,027 
4 6 148 18, 610 118 
4 7 271 32, 980 186 
New Hampshire. ............. 2 35 3,843 
4 New 3 170 22, 805 
North Carolina. ............... 1 40 5,120 
Pennsylvania................. 4 262 38, 900 225 
Rhode Island................. 1 28 2,928 16 
Wet 1 2 75 8, 400 
S 3 91 10, 793 
H 
H 
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TaBLeE 21.—Statistics of public kindergartens in cities and villages, 1917-18. 


Super- 
visors. 


Teachers. 


Pupils. 


Average 
daily at- 
tendance. 


43,329, 118 


"186, 247 


300, 968 
344, 708 
436,849 
117, 705 

2,096, 167 


i 
i 
| 
i 1 2 8 4 5 6 2 
United States............. 1,031 7 8,844] 433,377) 235, 329 q 
3 1 24 709 54,261 325 
i} 16 839 62, 676 347 4 
California... 82 3 632 27,559 | 2,385,188 13, 208 
6 1 108 6,145 | "367, 494 2) 016 
i Connecticut...............---- 27 3 238 10,649 | 1,330,012 7,412 i 
Dist. i 2 157 4,089 377,684 2, 183 
8 2 17 434 51, 568 329 3 
30 2 510 43,354 | 3,809,326 20, 943 
24 4 168 8,345 | 899,990 4,748 
5 1 67 3, 226 1,627 
7 1 95 3,477 1,958 
| Main | 6 37 1,444 799 
47 1) 264 665 
Massachusetts..............--- 31 5 605 19; 981 11, 767 
145 14 696 34,138 | 3,538,795 19, 122 4 
32 3 284 12; 430 | 134377580 7815 4 
Mississippi...........-..-.---- 10 1 32 965 87, 784 508 
10 2 375 16,115 | 1,978, 189 10, 200 
| 4 1 18 1,161 106, 572 597 
66 2 184 6,361 | 810,164 4,512 
j New Hampshire. ...........-.- 50 1,149 135, 181 781 4 
New Jersey. 87 632 34, 085 8, 700,047 20, 081 
| 93 9 1, 663 98,826 | 8,438,923 45,677 
North Carolina. .............. 14 288 43,006 231 
H North Dakota................. 6 154 21, 485 121 
26 | 3 397 20,936 | 2,521; 280 13, 821 
Pennsylvania..............-.- 2B 5 592 22,403 | 2,458,113 12, 675 3 
ee 6 1 101 4,882 396, 201 2,356 j 
South Carolina................ 1 45 5, 220 30 
South 15 580 66, 435 381 
| Tennessee. 7 183} 25,518 152 
13 2 61 3,572 | 280, 469 1,647 
2 2 22 107,566 506 
24 1,435} 146,144 802 
West 2 75 8, 400 60 
| Wisconsin........-..---.-.---- 122 4 529 23,279 | 2,810,155 14,558 
| § 
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TaBLE 22.—Statistics of private kindergartens, 1917-18. 


Number of. 
kinder- Teachers. | Pupils. 
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w 
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Co 
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States. daily at- 

tendance. 

q 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 7 

E United States............. 890 | = 1,217 46,612 | 4,449, 852 25, 453 

q ll 20 711 83.157 418 
2 2 35 4,599 28 

16 | 24 874 86, 996 515 

q 7 264 30, 422 175 

27 39 1,397 207, 216 1,153 

4 8 6 291 29, 870 169 

zi Dist. Columila...........-... 2 3 62 5, 880 38 

2 2 67| . 9,320 50 

60 | 87 4,214 450, 191 2,558 
33 58 5,139 115, 635 | 1,759 

4 5 211 34,046 | 171 
BS PERS 10 13 437 48,070 | 279 

6 189 14, 842 | 124 

16 742 80, 984 | 478 

33 1.541 197, 868 | 986 

: 15 641 69, 013 375 

4 4 97 12; 840 | 71 

22 903 125,231 | 601 

3 127 15, 089 | 85 

5 132 17, 727 | 97 

3] 8, 403 | 46 

28 | 688! 86, 825 478 

20 
North Carolina................ 226 

341{ 48,228 270 

521} 50,606 297 

i South Dakota................. | 337 31,539 196 : 

144 17, 460 97 

2 69 | 4, 891 34 

9 229 20, 969 121 
West Virginia................. 7 146 25, 609 108 f 
cen 26 1 1,043 115, 452 636 

i 

| 
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KINDERGARTENS. 


The statistics of all kindergartens reporting to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion have been summarized in Tables 17-22, inclusive. The statistics 
of all kindergartens in cities of 2,500 population and over were col- 
lected with other city school statistics and have been shown in detail 
for cities of 10,000 population and over in the chapter on city school 
systems. The public school kindergarten statistics in villages, i. e., 
in places having a population less than 2,500 in 1910, are not shown 
in detail in this report. Only the summary is shown herewith. The 
statistics of private kindergartens have not been printed in detail in 
the report. Table 22 presents the summary of these 890 reports. 

In figure 10 the percentage of children of kindergarten age who are 
enrolled in kindergartens has been pictured by States. It has 
been assumed that the total number of children 4 and 5 years 
of age, inclusive, in the various States represents the number 
of children of kindergarten age. In the diagram it is seen 
that the District of Columbia ranks first, with over 35 per cent of 
its children of these ages in kindergartens. A revision of the 
census estimates in 1920 will undoubtedly show that this proportion 
is too high. California, New York, and New Jersey come next in 
the order named. In eight States over one-fifth of these children 
are in kindergartens. In the whole country only 10.5 per cent of 
the children of these ages are enrolled in kindergartens. . 

Figure 11 shows the average length of the school term in public 
and private kindergartens, combined. Remarkable uniformity pre- 
vails in the length of the kindergarten school term. The average 
term is 183 days. In all States, but one, the average exceeds 160 
days. This uniformity in the length of the school term seems to 
imply that kindergartens are characteristic of cities rather than of 
rural districts, which often have a relatively short school term. 

The great waste of the school term in kindergartens is appalling 
to the uninitiated. As shown in figure 12, in eight States the children 
attend less than one-half the school term provided. In nearly all the 
States the loss is over 30 per cent. The average for all States is 46 
per cent. Several reasons account for this apparently great waste. 
Oftentimes all city school buildings for elementary schools do not 
have kindergartens. This lack of kindergarten facilities means that 
the children who do not attend are often obliged to go longer dis-- 
tances to school than such small children should go. The distance 
factor, therefore, operates to reduce attendance. During these 
early years the child comes into contact with many communicable 
children’s diseases when at school. His previous home life has been 
more or less restricted, but now he is exposed to any disease brought 
to school. The loss of a few weeks through sickness may mean that 
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PER CENT OF CHILDREN EFROLLED IN KINDERGARTEW. 
30 
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Fic. 10.—Percentage of children of kindergarten age enrolled in kindergarten, 191 7-18. 
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BTATES. AVERAGE LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM, 
° 40 80 120 160 200 
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Fig. 11.—Average length of the kindergarten school term, 1917-18. 
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STATES. ‘PER CENT OF SCHOOL TERM WASTED. 
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Fia. 12.—Percentage of the kindergarten school term wasted by irregular attendance, 1917-18. 
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the child will not return to school again that year. At this early 
age no compulsory attendance law operates to bring the child back to 
school. In view of these reasons, a high degree of regularity of attend- 
ance is not to be expected of such small children. 

As shown in Table 17, the average number of pupils to a teacher is 
48. Considering the fact that 46 per cent of the children enrolled in 
kindergartens do not attend, it is found that the average number of 
pupils actually present each day to each teacher is only 22. It is 
evident, therefore, that the teaching load in kindergartens is not 
very heavy. Considerable variation from the general average pre- 
vails, one State (Illinois) having as many as 80 pupils to a teacher, 
and another (Vermont) having only 20. In considering kinder- 
garten statistics, it should be observed that in States having very 
small percentages of pupils in kindergartens, the averages, as shown 
in Table 17, often exhibit characteristics of a few individual schools 
and not generalities. Due regard should, therefore, be given to the 
number of pupils enrolled in kindergartens in judging the percentages 
as shown. 


CHAPTER II. 
STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1917-18. 


CONTENTS.—Schools represented—School attendance—Enrollment in high school—Length of school 
term—Enrollment of pupils—School mortality—Teachers—School buildings—Value of publie school 
property—The school debt—Receipts—E xpenditures—Statistics of colored schools. 


SCHOOLS REPRESENTED. 


The statistics found in this report on State school systems relate 
solely to the public elementary and secondary schools. In no case 
have the statistics of standard colleges, universities, and professional 
schools been included. The information contained herein has been 
supplied by the various State offices of education. It has been 
found necessary in several instances to supplement the reports from 
other sources and to make estimates for information not supplied by 
or not available in the State office. No attempt has been made to 
separate the financial statistics of elementary and secondary schools, 
in case the State office did not do so. In fact the data furnished have 
not warranted any very accurate deductions regarding the cost of 
elementary and secondary schools. The siatistics reported, however, 
have been included. It is hoped that in the future the statistics of 
elementary and secondary schools may be kept wholly separate and 
distinct, as has now been practically agreed upon by -every State 
office. 

This chapter includes the statistics of city, village, and rural 
schools combined. It should be added that it is possible in many 
cases to obtain rural school statistics from this chapter, by subtracting 
from the totals given herein the corresponding numbers found in the 
chapter on city school systems. 

The only statistics of private schools included herein relate to the 
enrollment in private elementary and secondary schools. Wherever 
such data have been used, their inclusion has been definitely indicated. 

The statistics in this chapter include both white and colored 
pupils. In a few tables the statistics of schools for white and for 
colored children have been treated separately. 

The statistics of our outlying possessions have been given in so far 
us reported, but have not been included in the totals for the conti- 
nental United States, nor have they been used in any of the graphic 
studies which follow. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


By reference to Table 1 it is found that 19.81 per cent of the 
estimated total population is enrolled in school. In other words, 
almost one-fifth of the total population is enrolled in the public 
elementary and secondary schools. As will be noted in figure 1, the 
highest percentage of the total population was enrolled in 1895. 
Since that date the percentage has decreased, except in 1918, when a 
slight rise is evident. The percentage has not shown any very great 
variation from the 20 per cent line at any date represented. The 
slight decrease since 1900 has not been due to a smaller percentage of 
children enrolling in school, but to the decreasing percentage of 
children in the total population as shown in Table 1, where the ratio 
has decreased from 31.3 per cent in 1870 to 26.4 per cent in 1910. 

It is shown in figure 1 that the percentage of children 5 to 18 years 
of age who are attending school has increased gradually since 1870, 
except in 1905. The gradual rise in the dotted curve in figure 1 
shows that the schools are enrolling an increasing percentage of the 
total school population. 

A further commendable condition is apparent in figure 1, in that the 
children who do enroll in school attend more regularly in recent years 
than they did several decades ago. In 1870 fewer than 60 out of 
each 100 pupils enrolled attended school each day, while in 1915 over 76 
pupils in 100 enrolled attended each day the schools were in session. 
The slight falling off in school attendance in 1918 is undoubtedly due 
to the war, since unusual opportunities were afforded for increasing 
school delinquency. The increase in the percentage of school attend- 
ance is probably due in a large measure to the more effectiveness of 
our compulsory attendance laws, which not only cause more children 
to attend school, but also compel more regular attendance on the part 
of those who enroll. Better teaching, better supervision, a more 
suitable course of study, transportation of pupils, and improved 
conditions in general also tend to produce this commendable tendency. 
The gradual rise of these two curves is unmistakable evidence that 
our school systems are getting better. There is still room for improve- 
ment, however, as about one-fourth of the children of school age are 
still out of the public schools, and only three children out of every 
four enrolled attend daily. 


CHILDREN IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL, 


When the number of children enrolled in private and parochial 
schools is considered, it is found that an additional 6.9 per cent of the 
children 5 to 18 years of age are enrolled in such schools. This means 
that only 17.8 per cent of the children of school age are not enrolled 
in either public or private elementary and secondary schools. 
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An inspection of figure 2 shows that four States and the District of 
Columbia have more pupils enrolled in public and private schools 
than there are children 5 to 18 years of age. This apparent incon- 
sistency is probably explained by the fact that there has been a 
greater influx of population to Montana, Arizona, California, Washing- 
ton, and the District of Columbia than census estimates based on 1910 
can take account of. Figure 2 shows the number of children enrolled 
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x id 
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lo 
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years, in school. (For data see Table!.) 


Fic. 1.—School attendance at various dates, 1870-1918. 


in the public schools, in private schools, and not in any school. It is 
shown that 10 States have over 10 per cent of the children of school 
age enrolled in private and parochial schools. New Hampshire and 
the District of Columbia have over 20 per cent of the children of 
school age enrolled in such schools. Two States, Montana and 
Arizona, have more children enrolled in the public schools than there 
are children between the ages of 5 and 18. Twenty States have over 
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PER OF SCHOOL POPULATION: 
FNROLLYD IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
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Fig. 2.—Per cent of school population, 5-18 years, in and out of school, 1917-18. 
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one-fifth of the children of school age out of school. This condition 
may signify that a more effective compulsory attendance law should 
be enacted by these States. In one State, Louisiana, 40 per cent of 
the children are not enrolled in school. In figure 2 the States dre 
ranked on the total percentage of children in public and private 
schools. 

ENROLLMENT IN HIGH SCHOOL. 


With the widespread influence of themodernsecondary school alarger 
and larger percentage of the total school population is being enrolled 
in high school. It is of interest, therefore, to measure this increase. 
In 1918 there were enrolled 1,933,821 students in the public secondary 
schools of the country. This number is 9.3 per cent of the 20,853,516 
pupils enrolled in the public schools. It should be remarked in this 
connection that the number of students in high schools, just given, is 
the number of such students reported by the State offices of educa- 
tion, and presumably is correct. The special chapter on high schools, 
prepared by the Bureau of Education in 1918, shows an enrollment 
of 1,645,171 students, but reports were not received from all of the 
high schools in the United States. This number, however, is 7.9 per 
cent of the total enrollment in both types of schools, and is more 
comparable to the other percentages which are given in Table 1, and 
which have been ascertained in like manner. In Table 1 it is shown 
that the percentage of pupils enrolled in high school in 1870 was only 
1.2 per cent of the total school enrollment. This percentage has 
increased gradually since that date to 1.4 per cent in 1885, 2.5 per 
cent in 1895, 4.1 per cent in 1905, and 6.7 per cent in 1915. 

While these percentages indicate an upward tendency for the whole 
United States, considerable diversity exists among the States with 
respect to the percentage of pupils enrolled in high schools. By 
reference to figure 3, it will be noted that the percentage decreases 
from 19 in California to 2.2 in South Carolina. In other words, 
California has almost nine times as great a proportion of children in 
high schools as South Carolina. New Hampshire ranks second with 
a percentage of 18.1, and Massachusetts third with a percentage of 
17.2. The striking inequality in these percentages for the various 
States indicates that secondary education is still a minor factor in a 
large number of States. 


LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL TERM. 


The average length of the school term provided in the different 
States is shown in figure 4. It should be distinctly understood that 
the averages given do not apply to all the pupils attending school in 
the respective States. For instance, cities usually provide a school 
term of at least nine months, while many rural schools in the poorer 
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PER CIMT OF TOTAL FMROLLVENT, IM HIGH SCHOOL. 1917-18. 
_ STATES. 5 10 15 20 
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Fic. 3.—Per cent of toiai enrollment in secondary schools, 1917-18. 
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districts often are in session only a very few months in the year. 
The averages given, however, represent tendencies and point out in 
no unmistakable way the different levels to which the States have 
risen in the matter of providing for the education of all their children. 

The map shows that 6 States have an average term of 180 days or 
over and 23 States a term of 161 to 180 days. Ten States have an 
average term less than 7 months, The average term provided in the 
United States is 160.7 days. Since the population of the United 
States is unequally distributed, one is likely to gain an erroneous 
impression as to the pereentage of children represented by the different 
shaded areas. To rectify any such false impression, the corner graph 
has been inserted to show just how many pupils are to be found in the 
different shaded areas. Thus, almost 9 millions of children attend 
school in the States which have been ‘‘concreted” or ‘‘dotted,” 
almost 5 millions in the single-hatched area, ete. Almost 5 millions 
of children live in States where the average term is 7 months or less. 
Only 3 millions live in States where the average term is over 180 days. 

While figure 4 shows the length of school term provided, it does 
not show how many days each pupil attends. A better measure, 
therefore, of the amount of schooling actually given in each State is 
shown in figure 5. It is found that the average child enrolled in 
school in the United States attends a little less than 120 days per 
vear. In 10 States the children enrolled attend 141 days or more, 
while in 14 States the average term attended is less than 100 days. 
In other words, over 6 millions of children attend school on an average 
less than 5 months each year. 


PART OF SCHOOL TERM WASTED. 


From figures 4 and 5, it is possible to ascertain the average part 
of the school term not attended. For instance, Indiana provides 
an average school term of 155 days, but the pupils enrolled attend 
only 144 days. The days not attended by each pupil enrolled average 
11. In other words, during 7.1 per cent of the time the schools are 
in session the children do not attend. In short, 7.1 per cent of the 
school term is wasted. | 

As will be observed from figure 6, this is a comparatively small per- 
centage of loss. At the other extreme of the array of States, it is 
found that Kentucky wastes 41.1 per cent of its school term. The 
corresponding average for the United States is 25.4 per cent. To 
express this average for the United States more clearly, one child 
out of every four enrolled in school will be absent each day the schools 
are in session. We are still wasting one-fourth of the school term by 
irregular attendance. Herein lies the proof of the effectiveness of a 
State’s compulsory attendance law. A good attendance law, rigidly 
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Fig. 6.—Average number of days of school attended by each pupi) enrolled, 1917-18, 
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Fig. 6.—Per cent of schoo] term not attended by pupils enrolled, 1917-18, 
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enforced in every State, undoubtedly would reduce this enormous 
waste due to irregular attendance. 

Aa astempt has been made in figure 7 to show what this loss means 
to each State in dollars. Of course the larger States will incur the 
greater financial loss, and for this reason the States have not been 
ranked, but ‘placed in alphabetical order. Alabama fails to take 
advantage of 40.6 per cent of its school term, for the maintenance of 
which it spends $6,066,204, as shown in Table 56. It spends, there- 
fore, $2,462,879 for the maintenance of schools which the children 
do not attend. This loss, however, is partly theoretical, since the 
children who do attend may derive greater benefit from the school 
work than they would if the schools were crowded to their maximum 
capacity. New York spends almost 18 millions of dollars for educat- 
ing children who are absent from school; Pennsylvania, over 13 
millions; and California almost 10 millions. Altogether, the United 
States wastes over 190 millions of dollars annually for teaching 
children who are out of school. 

The loss due to irregular and to nonattendance is not now so great 
as it has been in the past. From figure 8 it will be observed that the 
pupils enrolled attend more regularly than was the practice 30 or 40 
years ago and that a larger percentage of the total number of children 
of school age are found in the public school. The upper curve in 
figure 8 represents the average school term provided at the different 
quinquennial periods. The dotted curve shows the average number 
of days attended by the pupils enrolled. The lower curve gives the 
average number of days attended by each person of school age, i. e., 
from 5 to 18 years. The dark area shows the waste due to irregular 
attendance and the concreted area the loss of time due to the non- 
attendance of persons of school age. The combined areas represent 
the part of our school term wasted by children who should be in 
attendance. 

In 1870 the children enrolled attended school only 78 days out of 
the 132 days provided. In other words the average pupil was absent 
from school 54 days, or 41 per cent of the time the schools were in 
session. In 1918 the average pupil lost only 40 days, or 25 per cent 
of the 160 days of schooling provided. Irregular attendance has 
been reduced, therefore, from 41 per cent to 25 per cent within this 
period of almost half a century. If the actual attendance of children 
of school age is considered, it is found that the average child in 1870 
attended only 45 out of the 132 days of school provided. This 
means a loss of 87 days of schooling during the year, or almost two- 
thirds of the school term. In 1918 the average child of school age 
attended 90 days out of the 160 days of schooling provided. The 
loss, therefore, is 70 days, or almost 44 per cent of the average school 
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FINANCIAL LOSS DUR TO IFREGULAR ATTYNDANCE, (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
2 4 6 6 do 16 
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Fic. 7.—Amount spent by each State for the nonattendance of pupils who are enrolled, 1917-18. 
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term. The waste within these five decades has been reduced from 
66 to 44 per cent. 

This general tendency in reducing the waste in our public-school 
system is clearly shown by means of the corresponding index curves 
in the supplemental figure in the corner of the larger one. The 
index curve representing the school term has a more gradual slope 
than that representing the days attended by pupils enrolled or that 
representing the average number of days attended by each child of - 
school age. These curves imply that, as the length of the school 
term has increased, the percentage of pupils attending daily has been 
accelerated at a more rapid rate, and the relative number of days 
attended by all children of school age has advanced at a still more 
rapid rate. These curves show very clearly that our schools are 
reaching an increasing percentage of children of school age and that 
the attendance is becoming more regular from year to year. Without 
doubt this condition has been brought about largely by the increasing 
effectiveness of compulsory attendance laws. 

It should be pointed out that this figure does not take into account 
children who attend private and parochial schools. The dark area, 
however, would not be affected by this consideration, since it deals 
wholly with the irregularity of attendance of pupils enrolled in the 
public schools. If the 1,915,125 children enrolled in private schools 
are deducted from the estimated number of children 5 to 18 years of 
age (27,686,476), the remainder (25,771,351) indicates the number of 
children of school age who should be enrolled in the public schools. 
The total number of days attended by these children was 2,498,424,309, 
or an average of almost 97 days each. This average of 97 days is 7 
greater than the average for 1918 given in the graph. Corresponding 
corrections should be made for each preceding period represented, 
but unfortunately the data necessary for such a series of computa- 
tions are not available. Furthermore, the number of children 
attending private schools has been largely estimated, thereby reducing 
the reliability of such computations. There is good reason to believe 
that from one-fourth to one-third of the children of school age who 
are not attending the public schools are attending private or parochial 
schools. Consequently the concreted area exaggerates the non- . 
attendance of children of school age to this extent. In other words, 
about one-fourth to one-third of the concreted area of the graph 
should be eliminated if a true conception of absence from school is 
desired. As the graph stands it represents the public-school system 
only. It shows the extent to which the public-school term is utilized. 
The relative magnitude of the shaded and open areas is almost 
astounding. 
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ENROLLMENT OF TEN MILLIONS OF PUPILS BY GRADES. 


All States were asked in a special inquiry to furnish the enrollment 
by grades for all elementary and secondary schools. Only 23 States 
made such a report. Seventeen of these States have eight grades in 
the elementary schools, four States, seven grades; and two States, 
nine grades. Each State has four grades in the secondary schools. 
The enrollment by grades has, therefore, been ¢lassified in accord- 
ance with these plans, as shown in Tables 2, 3, and 4 and in figure 9. 


TABLE 2.—Enrollment of white and of colored pupils, by grades, in 23 States, 1917-18. 


In 17 States having the | In 4 States having the | In 2 States having the 
8-4 plan. 7-4 9-4 plan. 


plan. 

Per cent of Per cent of , Per cent of 

pupils in— pupils in— pupils in— 

Grades. Ele- Ele- Ele- 
Pupils men-| Pupils men-| Pupils men- 

enrolled. tary | enrolled, tary | enrolled. tary 

Each | an Each | an Each | and 

grade.| high grade.| high grade.| hig’ 

school school school 

se sepa- sepa- 
rately rately. rately. 

1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
2.65 4,377 .19 | 0.21 2, 5.96 | °6.97 
22.09 | 621,391 | 27.47 | 29.57 91,147 | 13.05 | 15.26 
13.57 | 327,710 | 14.49 | 15.60 * 10.75 | 12.57 
13.11 , 630 | 13.69 | 14.74 73,036 | 10.46} 12.23 
12.74 | 286,415 | 12.66 | 13.63 73,066 | 10.46} 12.23 
11.07 , 850 | 10.34 | 11.13 70,036 | 10.03} 11.73 
9.72] 181,198 | 8.01] 8.62 62,679 | 8.97] 10.49 
7.88 581 | 6.04] 6.50) 53,104] 7.60 8.89 
064) 6.45 7.55 
12,393 | 1.77 2.08 
00.00 [2,101,152 | 92.89 100.00 | 597,248 | 85.50 | 100.00 
42.52 73,088 | 3.23 | 45.44 36,726 | 5.26) 36.61 
26. 21 43,457 | 1.92 | 27.02 26,750 | 3.83] 26 67 
17.37 27,1 1.20 | 16.90 19,794 | 2.83) 19.73 
13.90 17, 108 .76 10.64 17,043 | 2.44| 16.99 
100.00 | 160,842 | 7.11 100.00} 100,313 | 14.36 | 100.00 
Junior college and postgrad u- | | 
ate high school............ 2,254 1,006 | 100.00 


Grand total..........- 7,089,001 100.00 |100.00 


2,261,994 100.00 {100.00 | 698, 567 [100.00 100, 00 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 3.—Enrollment of white pupils, by grades, in 23 States. 


In 17 States having the | In4 States having the | In 2 States having the 
8-4 plan. 7-4 plan. 9-4 plan. 
Per cent of Per cent of Per cent of 
pupils in— pupils in— pupils in— 
Grades. Ele- Ele- Ele- 
aia Pupils men- | Pupils men-| Pupils men- 
enrolled. tary | enrolled. tary | enrolled. tar. 
a Each | and Fach | an Each | an 
grade.| high grade.| high grade.} high 
school school school 
sepa- sepa- sepa- 
rately. rately. rately. 
1 2 8 hohe 6 7 s 9 10 
Kindergarten................ | 153,792 | 2.30| 2.56 0.26 | 0.29 41,633 | 5.96 6.97 
1, 284, 872 | 19.22 | 21.38 | 23.61 | 25.94} 91,147 | 13.05 | 15.26 
| , 389 | 11.87 | 13.20 | 13.65 | 15.00 10.75 | 12.57 
| 779,430 | 11.66 | 12.97 | 13.35 | 14.67 10.46 | 12.23 
768, 239 | 11.49 | 12.78 12.86 | 14.13 10.46 | 12.23 
676, 829 | 10.12 | 11.26 11.02 | 12.11 10.03 | 11.73 
| 9.04 | 10.05 9.03 | 9.92 8.97 | 10.49 
| 7.39 | 8.23 | 7.23 | 7.94 7.60) 8.89 
| 454,428} 6.80] 7.57). 6.45 7.55 
Total elementary ...... 6,009, 569 | 89.89 |100. 00 1,528,931 | 91.01 {100.00 | 597,248 | 85.50 | 100.00 
First-year high school. ...... 286,479 | 4.28 | 42.49 68,280 | 4. 45, 20 36,726} 5.26 61 
Second-year high school... .. 6,569 | 2.64 19 40,730 | 2.42 96 26,750 | 3.83 26.67 
Third-year high school.......}| 117,211 | 1.75 | 17.38 | 25,659 1.53 | 16.98 19,794 | 2.83) 19.73 
Fourth-year high school. .... 961 | 1.41 | 13.94 16,412 -98 | 10,86 17,043 | 2.44 | 16.99 
Total high school. ..... 674, 220 | 10.08 (100.00 151,081 | 8.99 {100.00 | 100,313 14.36 | 100.00 
Junior college and postgradu | | | 
ate high sehool.. 1,953 | | 1,006/ .14 100. 00 
Grand total............ 6, 685, 742 |100.00 |100.00 1,680,012 100.00 | 698, 567 | 100.00 


TABLE 4.—Enrollment of colored pupils, by grades, in 8 States. 


In 5 States having the 8-4 In 3 States having the 7-4 
plan. plan. 
| Per cent of pupils | Per cent of pupils 
in— in— 
Grates. Pupils Elemen-| Pupils Elemen- 
enr tary and | enrolled. tary 
Each high Each high 
grade school grade. | school 
sepa- sepa- 
| rately rately. 

1 3 4 6 7 
15, 987 3.96 4.01 38 0.01 0.01 
| 130,997 $2, 48 32,86 | 224,748 38. 62 39. 28 
76, 166 18, 89 19.10} 98,385 16.90 17.19 
pa , 507 15.00 15.18] 85,324 14. 66 14.91 
48, 054 11.92 12.05] 70,349 12.09 12.29 
32, 901 8.16 8.25] 48,748 8.38 8.52 

Total 398, 709 98.87 | 100.00} 572,221 98. 33 100. 00 
51 48.15 [ 4,808 82 49. 26 

29.02 2,727 .47 94 

15 14.43 1,530 15.67 

.09 8.40 696 7.13 

1.06 | 100.00 9,761 | 1.67 100,00 

100.00 | 100.00 | 581, 982 | 100. 00 100.00 
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In Tables 2, 3, and 4, two series of percentages have been com- 
puted—the first to show the proportion of all children attending 
school who are enrolled in each grade, the second to show, separately, 
the proportion of children attending the elementary school who are 
enrolled in each grade and also the percentage distribution of high- 
school enrollment by grades. From the former series of percentages 
the three parts of figure 9 have been constructed. The first two parts 
of this figure contain three curves each, one for white and colored 
children combined and the other two for white and colored separately. 

Two outstanding features are evident. First, the proportion of 
colored children in the lower grades greatly exceeds the proportion of 
white children, while in the upper grades the proportion of white 
children greatly exceeds the proportion of colored children. Second, 
the proportion of all children in the first grade is strikingly large. 
In States having the 7-4 plan of organization the proportion in the 
first grade (27 per cent) is higher than it is (19 per cent) in States 
having the 8-4 plan. In the two States having the 9-4 plan the per- 
centage in the first grade is scarcely larger than the percentage in the 
second, third, and fourth grades. This unusual aggregation of pupils 
in the first grade points unmistakably to the fact that it must contain 
a very large percentage of retarded pupils—pupils who are repeating 
the work of the first grade. 

Only a very small percentage of colored pupils ever reach the first. 
year of high school, as shown by the tendency of the dotted curves 
to “run aground” beyond the elementary grades. 

In States having the 8-4 plan almost 10 per cent of the pupils are 
enrolled in high school. In States having the 7-4 plan a little over 
7 per cent of the pupils are registered in high school. In States hav- 
ing the 9-4 plan over 14 per cent of the pupils are enrolled in high 
school. 

In States having the 7-4 plan almost a negligible percentage of 
children are enrolled in kindergartens, indicating that few kinder- 
gartens exist in these States. In States having the 8-4 plan over 
2 per cent of the total enrollment is found in kindergartens. In 
States having the 9-4 plan almost 6 per cent is found in this grade. 
(As Maine included all ungraded pupils with kindergarten pupils this 
percentage is probably too high.) The small proportion of pupils 
in the ninth grade in States having the 9-4 plan indicates that not 
all the schools within these States offer the ninth-grade work. Its 
discontinuation is foreshadowed. 


ENROLLMENT BY YEARS OF ADVANCEMENT. 


It is impossible to combine the three groups of States shown in 
figure 9, since the second group does not have the eighth grade and 
since the last group has a ninth grade elementary. An approxima- 
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tion can be made, however, by eliminating the ninth grade elementary 
from consideration and by considering the first year of high school in 
States having the 7-4 plan as the eighth year in school, the second 
year of high school as'the first, the third as the second, and the fourth 
as the third. This plan is defective to the extent that a smaller per- 
centage of pupils is left for the twelfth grade than is actually enrolled 
in this grade. 


TasBLe 5.—Enrollment of white and of colored pupils in 23 States according to the year 
of advancement, 1917-18. 


White and colored 


pupils. White pupils. Colored pupils. | 

Year of advancement. -| — 

Percent! Per cent | Per cent 

| Number, oftotal.| umber. | o¢ total. Number, of total. ! 

1 | 2 3 4 &. 6 i 

Kindergarten... 215, 789 2.15 199, 764 2.21 16, 025 1.63 
2, 128, 407 21.21 1,772, 662 19. 355, 745 36.12 
1, 272, 355 12.68 1,097, 804 12.13 174, 551 17.72 
1, 222, 603 12.19 1,076, 772 11.90 145, 831 14.81 
1,175,774 11. 1,057,371 11. 68 118, 403 12.02 i 
1,013, 616 10.10 931, 967 10.30 81, 649 8.29 
866, 8. 64 818, 590 9.05 008 4.87 
694, 668, 933 7.39 2%, 571 2.60 
577,727 5.76 567,772 6.27 9, 955 1.01 
2 368, 708 3.67 363, 935 4.02 4,773 
231,741 2.31 228, 978 2.53 2,763 2B H 
154, 726 1.54 153, 417 1.70 1,309 13 
111, 361 111, 004 1.23 357 04 

10,033,909 | 100.00 9,048,969 100.00, 984,940 100.00 


“1 The and eleventh years in this table include, the first, second, third, 

Table 5 shows the classification for white and for colored children 
separately and for white and colored combined. It is found that 
over 21 per cent of all pupils are in the first grade and that only a 
little over 1 per cent have attended school for 12 years. If the white 
pupils only are considered, it is found that less than 20 per cent are 
enrolled in the first grade and 1.23 per cent have attended school for 
12 years, or its equivalent. Considering only the colored pupils, it 
is found that over one-third of them (36 per cent) are enrolled in the 
first grade, and that only a negligible percentage (0.04 per cent) of 
them are found in the twelfth year. In fact, only 1 colored pupil in 
1,000 enrolled will be found in the eleventh year. 
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Tas.e 6.—Enrollment of pupils by sex and according to the year of advancement in nine 
States, 1917-18. 


Colored pupils (Tex., 
White and colored pupils, White pupils. - W. Va., and D.C.) 
Year of ad- Boys. Girls, Boys. Girls, Boys. Girls, 
vancement. 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 

Num- | cent | Num- | cent | Num- | cent | Nume | cent | Num-| cent | Num-] cent 

ber. of ber. of ber. of - ber, of . of | ber. of 
total. total. total. total. total. total. 

51,478] 2.9] 52,212; 2.9 50,874] 3.1] 51,548} 3.0] 604) (0.6) 
355,314) 20.0) 319,890) 17.7; 318,526) 19.0} 286,660) 16.9} 36,788) 36.0) 33,230) 29.7 
), 468) 12.4] 201,876) 11. 203,463) 12.1) 185,558} 10.9] 17,005) 16.7] 16,318} 14.6 
212,512} 12.0) 206,089) 11.4) 197,316) 11.8) 189,526) 11.2) 15,196) 14.9} 16,563) 14.8 
17,046] 11.6) 205,274] 11.4] 195,203] 11.7] 191,379) 11.3] 11,843] 11.6] 13,895] 12.4 
174,496; 9.8] 179,385) 9.9] 166,165) 9.9) 168,176) 9.9} 8,331) 8.1) 11,209) 10.0 
158,031} 8.9] 165,529) 9.1) 153,714] 9.2) 157,478} 9.3) 5,317] 5.2) 8,051] 7.2 
122,151 6.9} 134,056) 7.4) 118,767; 7.1] 128,395) 7.6) 3,384) 3.3) 5,661 5.1 
112,140) 6.3} 130,160) 7.2} 110,604) 6.6] 127,236] 7.5) 1,536] 1.5) 2,924] 2.6 
76,393 4.3) 96,005) 5.3) 75,284 4.5) 94,409) 5.6) 1,109) 1.1) 1,596) 1.4 
41,800, 2.3 56,137] 3.1 41,246) 2.5) 55,016) 3.2 554 -5) 1,121 1.0 
26,201; 1.5) 36,655) 2.0) 25,810) 1.5) 36,051) 2.1 391 4 604 5 
17,022) 25,120) 1.4) 16,945) 1.0) 24,978] 1.5] Th... 02)... 
1,775,052, 100, 808, 388) 100. 0,1, 672, 917 100. 0/1, 696, 410, 100. 0}102, 135 100. 0)111, 978 100.0 


1 The qighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh years in this table include, respectively, the first, second, 
third, and fourth year high-school pupils in Texas, which has the 7-4 plan of organization. 
2 Ninth grade elementary pupilsin Maine have not been included in this table. 


Of the 23 States reporting enrollment by grades, only 9 gave the 
distribution by sex. The results have been summarized in Table 6 
and shown graphically in figure 10. In the lower grades, for both 
white and colored pupils, a larger percentage of boys than girls is 
shown, while in the upper grades a larger percentage of girls than 
boys is to be found. This condition probably indicates that the 
retardation of boys in the lower grades is greater than that of girls 
and that the school mortality among boys in the upper grades is 
greater than that for girls. It will be noted that there is only a very 
slight drop between the seventh and eighth grades for white girls, 
clearly indicating that girls remain in the elementary grades until 
they graduate. The tendency for boys to remain to complete the 
eighth grade is not so pronounced but is evident. In high schools 


there is a decidedly larger percentage of girls than boys, the ratio 
being approximately the same in each year. 


THE EFFECT OF KINDERGARTENS ON GRADE DISTRIBUTION. 


In Table 7 the States have been classified into two groups showing 
separately the 7 States having an appreciable percentage of children 
enrolled in kindergartens and the 14 States which have very few or 
no kindergarten pupils. The grade distribution for Maine und 
Florida has not been used because in Maine ‘‘ungraded’ pupiis were 
reported as kindergarten pupils, and in Florida the pupils ‘‘in chart” 
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Fig. 10.—Grade distribution, by sex, of pupils enrolled in school, 1917-18 (in 9 States). 
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were reported as kindergarten pupils. 
the kindergarten pupils and all postgraduate high-school and junior 
college students have been eliminated from consideration, and the 
percentages for the remaining enrollment have been computed for 
These percentages, totaling 100, have been used in plot- 
An inspection of this figure shows that 
in States having few or no kindergartens over 25 per cent of the 
enrollment in the 12 grades is found in the first, while the correspond- 
ing percentage in States having kindergarten pupils is only a little 
It is doubtful if this great reduction in the per- 
centage of retardation in the first grade is due wholly to the effect of 
kindergartens. In the upper grades the magnitude of the corre- 
sponding percentages is reversed, indicating that the 17 States having 
few or no kindergartens have also relatively small percentages of 
On an average the educational status of these 
17 States is not so high as that for the 7 States having kindergartens. 
This higher average status would mean undoubtedly better teaching, 
thereby tending to reduce the percentage of retardation in the lower 
It is clearly evident that by means of kindergartens and 
better teaching the usual retardation in the first grade can be largely 


each grade. 


ting the curves in figure 11. 


over 15 per cent. 


pupils in high school. 


grades. 


eliminated. 


TABLE 7.— Enrollment of pupils by year of advancement in 21 States, to show the effect 
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In columns 4 and 7 of Table 7 


of kindergartens on first-grade enrollment, 1917-18. 


In 7 States having kindergar- | In 14 States having few or no 

tens! kindergarten pupils.? 

Year of advancement. Per cent— Per cent— 

of pupils, Of ol pupils, of 

Of total. | Of total. |indidated. 

1 2 8 4 5 6 7 
Kindergarten 156, 927 7,945 
rst y 590, 276 15. 16 15.81 | 1,491,050 25. 68 25.72 
Second vear 436, 876 11.22 11.70 97, 614 13.74 13.76 
Third year 433, 257 11.13 11.60 751, 154 12. 94 |, 12. 96 
Fourth year 431, 559 11.08 11. 56 707, 721 12.19 12. 21 
Fifth year 391, 882 10.06 10. 50 592, 10. 20 10. 21 
Sixth vear 368, 886 9.47 9. 88 472, 478 8.14 8.15 
Seventh year 299, 441 7.69 8.02 4, 760 6. 46 6.46 
Eighth year @ 285, 627 7.33 7.65 4, 4.73 4.74 
Ninth year.. 207, 786 5.34 5.56 147, 750 2. 54 2.55 
Tenth year.. 127, 203 3.27 3.41 95, 361 1.64 1.64 
Eleventh year. 87, 674 2.25 2.35 60, 366 1.04 1.04 
Twelfth year 73,376 1.88 1.96 32,676 - 56 6 
43, 894,030 100. 00 100.00 | 5,805,901 100.00 100. 00 


1 Includes Calif., Conn., D. C.. 
2 Includes Ga., Ind., Ky., Md., 


ghth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh year enrollment. 


total does not include 8,657 pupils in Massachusetts enrolled in the ninth grade elementary. 


Mass., Ohio, and Wis. 
ont., N. C., N. Dak., Oreg., 8, C., Tenn., Tex., Utah, Wash., and 


Va. 
3 The enrollment in high schools in States having the 7-4 plan of organization has been considered as 
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SCHOOL MORTALITY. 


To ascertain even an approximate school mortality rate a series of 
tortuous computations is necessary. The distribution by grades 
given in figure 9 does not show the drop from one grade to another 
but indicates only the percentage of pupils_in each grade in 1917-18. 
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YRAR OF ADVANCEMENT. 


TW SEVEN STATES HAVING PUPILS IN KINDERCGARTED 
== Ty JOURTEEN STATES HAVING FEW OR BO KINDERGARTEN PUPILS. 


Fia. 11.—Per cent of pupils enrolled in each year of the school course in 21 States, grouped so as to show 
the effect of kindergartens in reducing retardation in the first grade, 1917-18. (Kindergarten pupils and 
postgraduate high school students have been omitted so that the respective percentages may be com- 
pared.) 


Each beginning class is larger than the one which preceded it, since 
the number of children in the population increases from year to year. 
In the following study the factors immigration, duplication, and 
retardation, which tend to exaggerate the enrollment reported, and 
the factors of staying out of school, private school enrollment, and 


death, which tend to reduce public school enrollment, have all re- 
ceived consideration. 
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The distribution of enrollment by grades was taken in 1911, just 
eight years ago. It was shown at that time that 23.5 per cent of the 
elementary pupils were in the first grade, 14.8 per cent in the second 
grade, 13.9 per cent in the third grade, 13.3 per cent in the fourth 
grade, 11.3 per cent in the fifth grade, 9.2 per cent in the sixth grade, 
7.6 per cent in the seventh grade, and 6.4 per cent in the eighth 
grade. The high-school pupils were distributed as follows: 42.8 per 
cent in the first year, 26.7 per cent in the second year, 18 per cent in 
the third year, and 12.5 per cent in the fourth year. No pupils were 
reported in kindergarten or in postgraduate high school at that time. 
To secure comparable percentages for 1918, the States having only 
seven grades have not been considered. The ninth-grade elementary 
has also been omitted from consideration. In 1918, 2.71 per cent of 
all pupils were enrolled in kindergartens, postgraduate high schools, 
or junior colleges. Making the proper deductions for this factor, it 
is found that in 17 States the percentage of all elementary pupils 
enrolled in first grade is 22.2 per cent; in the second grade, 13.9 per 
cent; in the third grade, 13.5 per cent; in the fourth grade, 13.1 per 
cent; in the fifth grade, 11.5 per cent; in the sixth grade, 10.1 per 
cent; in the seventh grade, 8.2 per cent; and in the eighth grade, 7.5 
per cent. From the special report on public high schools for 1918, 
which includes returns from all the States, it is found that 39.8 per 
cent of the students are enrolled in the first year, 26.9 per cent in the 
second year, 18.8 per cent in the third year, and 14.5 percent in the 
fourth year. It will be noticed that the percentage of children in the 
first grade and in the first year of high school has diminished, and 
that the percentage in the eighth grade and in the fourth year of high 
school has increased since 1911. These changes in grade distribution 
have not taken place suddenly, but gradually, within this 8-year 
period. In Table 8 a series of corresponding intermediate percentages 
have been computed for the years 1912 to 1917, inclusive, for the 
elementary grades. The percentages for the high-school distribu- 
tion have been taken from the annual seperte on public high schools 
made directly to this bureau. 

After deducting the estimated number of re enrolled in kin- 
dergartens and in postgraduate high schools from the total school 
enrollment for the various years, the remaining numbers are dis- 
tributed between the elementary and secondary grades. The num- 
ber of secondary students reported directly to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation by the public high schools varies from 984,677 in 1911 to 
1,645,171 in 1918. In 1918 the State offices for the first time re- 
ported 1,933,821 secondary students, or 1.175 times the number re- 
ported directly to this bureau. Assuming that in preceding years the 
number reported was correspondingly short and applying this ratio, 
an estimated true number of high-school students had been ascer- 
tained. All other pupils are enrolled in the elementary grades. The 
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percentages given in Table 8 are applied to the respective enrollments ; 
in elementary and high school. In this manner the number in each 
grade for each year since 1911 has been computed as shown in 
Table 8. i 
2000 
900 | 
800 
| 
700 
i 
400 ‘ ‘ 
500 i 
200 
Wo _DATA. 
° 

Fig. 12.—Number of pupils out of each 1,000 beginners in 1907 who reach the various grades. | 
TaBLe 11.—Population and deaths in the registration area of persons 5 to 18 years of age i 
(Reports of the Bureau of the Census, 1911-1918). | 
Population, 5 | Deaths, Per cent | 
States i f total 

Date. fears of| persons | 

tion area.| mated). of age. 

24 13, 776, 638 38,316; 0.298 

24 14,004, 118 36, 070 257 

25 14, 877, 130 41,305 U7 

26 15, 586, 984 40, 777 261 

15, 819, 329 38, 442 243 

27 16, 355, 994 44, 709 273 

31 | 20,128,285} 97, 31 484 


59873°—21——6 
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“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


The method used in securing the survival percentages exhibited in 
figure 12 is explained in Tables 9 and 10. Similar survival percentages 
can be computed for classes entering school in other years than 1907. 
As it is difficult to ascertain the number of survivors in each lower 
grade, this computation omits the first four grades from consideration. 
From the survival percentages obtained it is found that only 86 per 
cent of the beginning pupils reach the fifth grade; 73 per cent the sixth 
grade; almost 64 per cent the seventh grade; about 58 per cent the 
eighth grade; nearly 32 per cent the first year of high school; 23 per 
cent the second; almost 17 per cent the third, and over 14 per cent 
the fourth year of high school on schedule time. A little over 13 per 
cent of the number entering the elementary school in 1907 will 
remain to graduate from a four-year high-school course in 1918. 
Slightly higher survival percentages obtain if the factor of retarda- 
tion is not considered, thereby showing approximately the number 
eventually reaching each grade. 

These percentages are significant, since they show the holding power 
of the public schools and indicate just what percentage of children 
is now reaching the different educational levels, 


CHILDREN IN SCHOOL AT THE VARIOUS AGES. 


It is of interest to know what per cent of children of each age is 
not attending school. The Bureau of Education collects no data on 
this phase of school attendance, as the Bureau of Census gathers this 
information decennially. 

Table 12, compiled from the reports of the Census Bureau for 1910, 
shows the total number of children of each age and the number of these 
who attend school. This is shown for the total population, the native 
white population, the foreign-born white population, and the Negro 
population. The same facts are presented graphically in figure 13. 
A relatively small percentage of Negro children attends school. At 
the age of 11, when the largest percentage attends, only 72.7 per cent 
are enrolled in school. Of the total population, only 52.1 per cent 
enters school at the age of 6. This increases to 75 per cent for those 7 
years of age and to 91.2 per cent for those 11 years of age, at which age 
the greatest percentage attends school. After children pass the age of 
14 the rate of decrease in the percentage attending school becomes 
very pronounced. This is the age when most compulsory attendance 
laws cease to operate effectively, and the result is clearly in evidence in 
this figure. Only 22.6 percent of the children 18 years of age are to be 
found in school. Among our foreign-born white population the 
school mortality is very rapid after the age of 13, indicating that fewer 
such children enroll in the upper grades and high school. At the age 
of 18 only 6.8 per cent of the foreign-born white children are to be 
found in school. 
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AGES. 
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PER CENT OF POPULATION ATTENDING SCHOOL--CENSUR REPORT, 1910. 
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Fic. 13.—Per cent of children attending school at the various ages in 1910. (Taken from the report of the 
Bureau of the Census.) 
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PUPILS HAVING A SHORT SCHOOL TERM. 


Only 8 States reported a distribution of enrollment according to 
the length of the school term provided. The results have been sum- 
marized in Table 13 and shown graphically in figure 14. This study 
is based on the length of school term provided for 2,364,655 pupils in 
elementary and high schools. Only a very few children have a term 
shorter than 20 days, or longer than 200 days. Over 9,000 children 
have a two months’ school term, over 26,000 a three months’ term, 
almost 42,000 a four months’ term, 25,000 a five months’ term, etc., 
as shown in the table. In other words, 4 per cent of the children have 
a two months’ school; 1.1 per cent, three months; 1.8 per cent, four 
months; 1.1 per cent, five months, etc. 


TABLE 13.—Distribution of pupils enrolled in schools in eight States, according to the 
ength of the school term, 1917-18. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT.! 


> | 1-20 | 21-10 | 41-60 | 61-80 [81-100 141-160) 161-130] | Over) Total 

States. days. days.| days.| days.) days.| days. days. | days. | days. 

3, 242/19, 960/35, 227,13, 924] 25, 163 41, 107] 65,271! 97,3 330| 302, 135 
23, 661 327, 1321 i171 285 | 522)088 
1,567| 48, | 81,917 
331,610) 157 20 | 516, 261 
917| 82, 214)...... 83,131 
...| 1,943) 11, 752 56,170! 225,959 
West 4, 228138, 508, 48, 239 40,329, 69,476)....... aes. 300,780 
Total....... | 438 3, 242/10, 978 35, 237 18, 152'164, 558 140, » 190) 855, 461 30,2 590, 712 2,032, 271 
! | 


HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 


1 3 1, 7, 829) 10,039 172 23, 436 
é 85, 717 
11) 367/ 05, 848 10, 634) 36, 870 
8 1 709 3,771 15, 800 127,308 61 326) 209, 984 

TOTAL ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 

3, 242119, 960 35, 227|13, 26, 932) 44,734) 73, 107,369 1, 325, 571 
sae 23) 661| 370, 941 213, 203)... 607, 805 
Montans.......... 42 6, 160} 6, 402) 6, 460) 6, ais 7, 984) 12, 665, 22° 52, 927)... ...+. 122, 400 
15} 12 887) 1,954) 12, 119, 180,941) 66, 804) 262, 820 
West Virginia.....|...... 4, 298 138, 48) 2: | 40, 329] 85, 840....... 317, 144 
Grand total. 9, 41, 600 25, 174, i157, 22 195 1 035,606 371 16) 71/2, 364, 655 
Percent.....|...-.. 3.1 7.4 22.1} 100.0 


1 Classified according to the number of L the schools were actually in cunehans. 
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In figure 14 these percentages have been accumulated in such a 
way as to show the percentages of children who do not have a school 
term beyond a given number of days. Thus, 18.4 per cent of the 
2,364,655 pupils do not have a school term exceeding 140 days and 
40.5 per cent not exceeding 160 days. The general direction taken 
by this curve resembles an ogive in architecture. It is doubtful if 
it would be rectified to any great extent if all the children in the 
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Fig. 14.—Percentage of pupils having the advantage of a school term equal to or Jess than the number 
of days indicated, 1917-18 (in 8 States) (e. g., about 40 per cent of the pupils enrolled have a school term 


of 160 days, or fewer). 


United States were represented in it. The States composing this 
figure are representative, i. e., chosen from every section of the 
country—Louisiana, Massachusetts, Montana, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island, Washington, and West Virginia. The average 
length of the school term in these 8 States is 160 days, as shown 
in Table 14, almost the same as the average for the United States 
(160.7 days). The lowest average included is 133 days, whereas the 
lowest average in the United States is 113 days. 
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TABLE 14.—The aggregate and average daily attendance and the average length of school 
term in the eight States reporting a distribution of pupils and average daily attendance, 
according to the length of the school term, 1917-18. 


| Aggregate attendance. Average daily attendance. 
Kinder- | Kinder- | Kinder- | 
States. | } garten | 
| High | High | dele, High | All 
and ele- Total. |andele- Total. ele- kh 
mentary sehools. | mentary schools. | schools, 
schools. schools. | pi... 
1 | 2 3 4 oS) 6 | i 8 9 10 
Louisiana......... 28,788, 396] 2,968,773) 31,757,169, 214,541 18,881 233, 201 157136 
éuad 76, 363, 485,12, 982,081| 89,345, 433,871 72,603) 506, 474 1 179 176 
Montana.......... 11, 886, 798) 1, 869, 203) 13,756,001} 79,493 10, 90, 4 173, 152 
New Mexico....... 8,313, 1 435, 575) 8,748,721) 53,889 2,4 56, 175, 155 
47, 582; 060| 4, 597, 413| 52,179,473} 305,968 27,546) 333,514) 167, «157 | 
Rhode Island......| 12,623, 1,320,060} 13,943,880} 65,474) 6,780) 72,254 193 195 1% 
Washington. ...... 29, 026, 783) 4,964,340) 33,991,123) 166, 27,990; 194, 174 177 174 
West Virginia. .... 27,571, 5 2, 109, 275} 29, 680, 210,4 12, 222, 523} 131) 175 133 
| 242, 156,058 31, 246, 720 273, 402, 778 1, 630, 871 179, 147)1, 709, 718 174 160 


TaBLE 15.— Average daily attendance of pu orm in seven States, distributed according to 
length of schoo 1917-18. 


IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS.! 


Total 

States. 1-20 | 21-40 | 41-40 181-200) 09" 
ys.| days. | days.| days.|days.| days. | days. | days. | days. | days. days. = 

ce. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 i 8 9 10 il 12 18 


r 
2 
3 
51 824)... 233 
20, 365} 174, 506, 474 
56,378 
90, 988]127, 873|.......|....- 333, 514 
733| 71,52i|.....| 72,254 
3 8, 450/132, 691| 51; 30} 1947 855 
627| 30, 222) 523 
12| 2,754/14, 2 25, 719 719/13, 641/110, 91, 664 277/751, 30)1, 619, 420 
Enrollment.......... 13 3 3; 242119, 975/35, 239|18, 1 990/982; 769/371, 916] 71/2, 242° 255 
Por cent of enrolicd | 
in attendance... 66.7; 85.0, 71.3) 73.0) 75.1 76.4 $0.4) 42.3) 72.2 


Classified according to the number a days the sebools weresctuslly in 


| 
Louisiana..........-.! = 2, 754/14, 238125, 711] 9, 970} 17, 577] 27, 872) 45, 692} 70, 060 66 214, 541 
20) 985) 433, 871 
ll 593) 1,322) 8, 188)113,321] 43,382 10} 166, 865 
West 3,665} 90,970] 30,627] 30, 790} 54, 418}....... 210, 470 
2, 754/14, 249]25, 717]13, 635|109, 140] 88, 649|297, 687}650, 331/248, 874] 30/1, 451, 078 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
1,360 2,963] 6,016] 8,385] 157|.....| 18,881 
702) 34,811].....] 72, 608 
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In Table 15 the average daily attendance in these eight States is 
distributed accordiig to the length of school term provided. At the 
bottom of this table the average daily attendance and the corre- 
sponding enrollment are given, from which the percentage of attend- 
ance has been computed. These percentages are shown graphically 
in figure 15. In this figure it appears that the attendance is poorest 
in schools having a six, seven, or eight montlts’ term. The per cent 
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Fia. 15.—Per cent of pupils enrolled who were in average daily attendance, 1917-18 (in 8 States). 


of attendance is highest where the term is very short or very long. 
In other words, in schools running for nine months 76 children out 
of each 100 enrolled will attend each day. In ten-months’ schools 
80 children will attend regularly. This condition seems to indicate 
that the more nearly the school term becomes an all-year affair the 
more nearly do children consider it their business to attend regularly. 
In case the term is very short, less than 100 days, the children con- 
sider it a special privilege to be permitted to attend for so short a 
time. The two extremes in the graph represent only a limited num- 
ber of pupils and are not to be generalized upon. 
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TEACHERS. 


As will be observed from Table 38, the total number of teachers in 
the United States in 1918 was 650,709. This number includes 105,194 
men and 545,515 women. In other words, only 16.1 per cent of the 
teachers in 1918 were men. These totals include 15 men and 3,522 
women who were employed as kindergarten teachers, 75,448 men and 
486,736 women who were teaching in the elementary schools, and 
29,731 men and 55,259 women who gave instruction in high schools 
and vocational schools. As near as can be ascertained, these 650,709 
teachers filled 633,585 teaching positions. It will be observed that 
a negligible percentage of men teachers is employed in kindergartens. 
In the elementary schools only 13.4 per cent of the 562,184 teachers 
were men. In the secondary schools 35 per cent of the 84,988 
teachers were men. 

There has been a general decrease in the percentage of men teach- 
ers since 1880. At that time 42.8 per cent of all teachers were men. 
This percentage has decreased to 34.5 per cent in 1890, to 29.9 per 
cent in 1900, to 21.1 per cent in 1910, to 19.8 per cent in 1916, and to 
16.1 per cent in 1918. It can be seen, therefore, that the present 
scarcity of men teachers has not been caused wholly by war con- 
ditions. This tendency has been in evidence for some time but may 
have been accelerated slightly in 1918 by the war. This decreasing 
percentage is clearly illustrated in figure 16, in which three concentric 
circles are shown representing these average percentages for 1890, 
1910, and 1918. At the present rate of decrease, few men teachers 
will be left in the profession in the next 20 years. This graph shows 
the percentage of men teachers in each State for these three dates. 
The States are arranged around the circle in the decreasing order 
of the percentage of men teachers in 1918. Itis found that Arkansas, 
Indiana, West Virginia, Kentucky, Utah, and Tennessee still have 
more than 25 per cent of their teachers men. New Mexico, Alabama, 
North Carolina, Texas, Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Arizona have lost most all of their men teachers within the last 
quarter of a century. In Vermont, Nebraska, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Wyoming, Colorado, Maine, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Towa, Delaware, Minnesota, and Wisconsin the per cent of men 
teachers is now less than 10. In fact, in these States the proportion 
of men teachers has never been very great. It is also evident from 
the figure that the distinctly ‘“‘rural’”’ States have always had rela- 
tively high percentages of men teachers. In such industrial States 
as Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Jersey the men have not 
gone into the teaching profession. In short, men have chosen the 
most remunerative occupation open to them and have only resorted 
to teaching when other occupations were less remunerative. The 
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logical conclusion is that teachers’ salaries must be substantially 
increased in order to induce young men to take up the profession of 
teaching or to retain in the profession the men who have already 
enlisted. 


Fic. 16.—Per cent of teachers who are men (not including superintendents, principals, or supervisors, 
when separately reported). 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


The average annual salary of all teachers has increased slowly, 
but steadily, since 1870, as shown in Table 1. In 1870 the average 
was $189; in 1880, $195; in 1885, $224; in 1890, $252; in 1895, $286; 
in 1900, $325; in 1905, $386; in 1910, $485; in 1915, $543; in 1916, 
$563, and in 1918, $635. It will be observed that the average 
increase for the past two years has been only $72—$36 per year— 
or about 6.4 per cent per year over the salaries paid in 1916. This 
rate of increase has not been commensurate with the increased cost 
of living as shown by the reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics." 


1 Monthly Labor Review, September, 1919. 
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The total increase in the cost of living for a five-year period (De- 
cember, 1914, to June, 1919) has been 76.76 per cent, or an average 
of 17.1 per cent per year over the cost in 1914. This percentage is 
computed from the increased cost of living in 18 shipbuilding cities, 
and probably is about correct for the country as a whole. 

When one examines figure *17, it is found that a great variation 
from the average exists in a number of States. At one end of the 
array the averages are $1,052, $1,012, and $976—the salaries paid 
by the District of Columbia, California, and New York, respectively. 
At the other end one finds South Carolina, Mississippi, and North 
Carolina, with averages of $315, $291, and $284, respectively. These 
low averages in all the States must be increased, if the schools are 
to retain their most capable teachers. Few promising college or 
normal school graduates will care to enter a profession which pays 
so poorly. 

Only 16 States and the District of Columbia made a reliable 
separation of the expenditures for the salaries of elementary and 
high-school teachers. In figure 18 it is found that the average 
salary of 26,721 high-school teachers in these States is $1,031. Since 
so many States are represented, the average is presumably about 
correct for the country as a whole. All sections of the United States 
are represented in the figure, and the study includes the salaries of 
over 31 per cent of all high-school teachers in the United States. 
California pays the highest average of any State represented, viz, 
$1,355; and Maine, the lowest, viz, $652. As most secondary 
teachers are college graduates, the averages paid are exceedingly low. 

The average salaries of elementary teachers in the same States is 
$606. California ranks first in this classification, paying an average 
salary of $891, which is even higher than that paid in the District of 
Columbia. Of the States represented, Georgia pays the lowest 
salaries—the average being only $314. About 25 per cent of the 
elementary teachers in the United States are represented in this 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY OFFICERS. 

The 650,709 teachers hereinbefore mentioned do not include admin- 
istrative and supervisory officers who devote half or more than half 
of their time to supervision. In 1918 26,890 administrative and 
supervisory officers were reported. Most of these officers are men and 
should be taken into consideration in discussing the decreasing short- 
age of men teachers. The percentages given above, however, are 
comparable, since administrative and supervisory officers have never 
been reported as teachers, and have not been included in the reports 
preceding 1918. Of the 26,890 officers designated above, 9,180 are 
employed in administrative positions. This number includes 377 em- 
ployees (not clerks and stenographers) in State offices of education, 
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TFACHER 

STATES. °  |(TEACH AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES. (DOLLARS) 

SITION 9 200 400 690 8 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA... 1,828 | 1,052 
17,276 | 1,012 
MEW 52,777] 976 
«| 2,048 952 
WASHINGTON............. 9,222 922 
WEW JERSEY............]° 16,676 912 
WEVADA...... 582} 874 
MASSACHUSETTS.........1 19,637] 858 
RHODE ISLAND........... 2,694] 802 


00's 7,242 749 
6,917 745 
6,354 702 
PENNSYLVANIA.......... 44,466 702 
5,565 687 


TDAHO. el 35,847 685 


22,462 663 

18,768 651 

MISSOURI............ 20,740 6521 

-| 16,990 587 

WYOMING........... 2,891] 578 

578 

WORTH DAKOTA........ 7,779} 578 

OKLAHOMA. -| 14,181 571 

oak, 561 

NEW HAMPBHIRE.........) 5,128 548 

WISCONSIN............. 16,745 521 

KANSAS. 16,398 513 

SOUTH DAKOTA.......... 7.380 504 

WHEW MEXICO............ 2,534 500 

VERMONT. ...... 25977, 467 

5 833 443 

WEST VIRGINIA.........) 10,978 408 

ARKANSAS. 69,698 387 

VIRGINIA........ 13,904 385 

TENNESSEE: .......... 12,947 370 

KENTOCKY......... 364 @ NUGERS USED 
12,562 345 IN COMPUTING THE 


SOUTH CAROLINA........) 8,596 315 | AVERAGES. 


11,612 291 
WORTH CAROLINA........) 15,261] 284 


UNITED STATES....... 636,655 | 635 


Fig, 17.—Average annual salaries of all elementary and secondary teachers, 1917-13. 
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1,077 district superintendents, 417 township superintendents, 2,130 
county superintendents, and 4,179 city superintendents and assistants. 
Altogether, 5,119 supervisors of instruction of special grades or sub- 
jects were reported. This total includes supervisors in kindergartens, 
elementary schools, and secondary schools. In addition, 12,591 
principals were reported. These supervising principals are employed 
in kindergartens, in elementary and secondary schools. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES. (DOLLARS) | 


STATES. (TBACHING 1000 1500 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


GFORGIA.... 


1917-18. 


‘TOTAL NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 


The data reported on the number of schools is not entirely reliable, 
since this information has never been sought in the statistical question- 
naires used in preceding years. In certain States a school is defined as 
a schoolroom over which a teacher has charge. For the purposes of 
this report a school is defined as a unit of organization under the 
supervision of a principal, in case such officer is employed, or a one- 
room rural school in charge of one teacher. A high school, an ele- 
mentary school, and a kindergarten, although housed in the same 
building, should be counted as three separate schools. Since many 
of the States had not modified their questionnaires in 1918 in accord- 


i 
Fig. 18.—Average annual salaries of 26,721 high school teachers in 16 States and the District of Columbia, 
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ance with this standard, the returns often lack uniformity. Where 
no report was made, it was assumed that the number of schools was 
equal to the number of school buildings. The aggregate number of 
schools secured in this manner is 277,734. This aggregate is un- 
doubtedly too low, but no data are available on which to base a closer 
estimate. 


TRACHERS 


(TEACHING | AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES. (DO ) ‘ 
POSITIONS) g 200 400600 3000 

12,761 | 891 

WASHINGTON.... ee 7,247 883 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 1,455 | 879 ; 

MASSACHUSETTS. ...... 15,849 | 809 


26,092 | 699 
5,899 | 696 
cccvcccce 2,978 672 
1,709 | 562 
INDIANA... 24,221 | 539 
WEW 2,432 | 492 
SOUTH 6,697 | 478 
ROUESTABA, 7,024 | 436 
VERMONT. 2,522 | 420 
MAINE... 4,961 | 406 
WEST 10,227 | 385 
DEOREDA, 5,495 | 362 
25,422 | 3524 


UNITED STATES........| 141,189 | 606 


Fig. 19.—Average annual salaries of 141,189 teachers in elementary schools in 16 States and the District 
of Columbia, 1917-18. 


CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. 


For the purpose of this report a consolidated school is defined as 
one which employs two or more teachers and which has been formed 
by the union of two or more rural schools. In no case should “the 
number of consolidated schools”’ refer to the number of rural schools 
abandoned through consolidation. The returns on the number of 
consolidated schools are not entirely satisfactory, since several States 
did not have the information at hand and could make no report. 
Altogether, 33 States reported an aggregate of 8,404 consolidated 
schools. Only 22 States reported the number of consolidated schools 
established this year. The aggregate reported was 511. In all 
probability the total number of such schools now in the United States 
is not far from 12,000. 
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In 1918 the various State officers reported an aggregate of 276,827 
buildings used for school purposes. In 1916 the number of buildings 
reported was 281,524. This decrease of 4,697 buildings is largely 
accounted for by the fact that in certain States many of the one-room 
rural schools have been abandoned through consolidation. In 1916 
the State officers were asked to report the “total number of school 
buildings owned and rented.” In 1918 they were asked to give the 
“number of buildings used for school purposes.’’ It is doubtful if 
this modification in the question produced any material decrease in 
the number of buildings reported, since the new blanks were not sub- 
mitted to the State officers until after they had received the reports for 
1918 from the local school officials. Only a few States reported the 
number of buildings used exclusively for high-school purposes. 

The total number of buildings reported above includes both rural 
school buildings and school buildings in cities. From the special 
reports from city school officers it is found that there are 18,974 
school buildings in the total number of cities which had a population 
of 5,000 or over in 1910 and in 661 smaller cities which had a popula- 
tion between 2,500 and 5,000 in 1910. If the number of buildings in 
cities is taken from the total number of buildings in the United States, 
the remainder gives the number of rural school buildings. This num- 
ber is found to be 257,853. From the reports of the State officers it is 
found that there were 195,400 one-room rural school buildings in the 
United States in 1918. In other words, 76 per cent of the rural school 
buildings have only one room. Herein lies the crude material with 
which the movement for the consolidation of schools must work. 

The percentage of rural school buildings having only one room has 
been computed for each State, as shown graphically in figure 20. 
Utah has the smallest percentage, only 23 per cent; Rhode Island 
comes second with 37 per cent; and Texas, third with 42 per cent. 
In all other States half or more than half of the rural schools have only 
one room. In Iowa, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Montana, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota 90 per cent or more of the rural schools have 
only one room. 


VALUE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL PROPERTY. | 


The total value of all public property used for school purposes was 
$1,983,508,818 in 1918. This includes the value of buildings, sites, 
and all equipment. Not all States were able to show just how much 
of this total was the value of sites and buildings or of equipment; nor 
were many of them able to separate the value of property used for 
elementary and for secondary schools. The distribution made has 
been given in Table 41. 
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Fig. 20.—Per cent of rural school buildings which have only one room, 1917-18. 
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Considerable variation exists as to the value of school property in 
each State for each child enrolled in school. The average value for 
the United States is over $95, as shown in figure 21. The District of 
Columbia has $212 invested in school property for each child enrolled. 
Nevada ranks second, with a per capita of almost $167; and New 
York third with an average of $157. At the other extreme, Missis- 
sippi has less than $9 invested in school property for each child in 
school; North Carolina has less than $23; Georgia, less than $23; and 
South Carolina almost $25. In other words, Nevada has almost 19 
times as great a per capita value of school property as Mississippi; 
New York 7 times as much as North Carolina; and Massachusetts, 
over 6 times as much as Georgia. 

The supplementary corner graph groups in a concrete way the 
details shown in the larger figure. Thus, almost 6 millions of children 
live in States where the per capita value of school property is be- 
tween $125 and $150. Over 2 millions live in the four States having 
a per capita value less than $25. Almost one-third of the children 
in the United States live in States having a per capita value less than 
xe THE CHILD’S BANK ACCOUNT. 

Table 42 shows the principal of the permanent school funds in 
each State and also the acreage and value of unsold school lands. 
The total amount of the permanent school funds in the various 
States is $358,126,268. This amount would be sufficient to run the 
schools of the United States for almost half the school year, or 80 
days. In other words, the child’s available cash amounts to $17.17 
and would keep him in school for about four months. Most of this 
money is controlled by the State, viz, $308,118,870, while a relatively 
small portion is managed by local officials, viz, $50,007,398. 

According to the reports received, the total acreage of unsold 
school lands in the United States is 46,314,957. This is an average 
of a little more than 2 acres for each child enrolled in school. The 
estimated value of these unsold school lands is $484,200,293, or an 
average value of $10.45 per acre. The average value of school 
lands for each child enrolled in school is $23.22. The child’s bank 
account amounts, therefore, to $40.39, consisting of $17.17 bearing 
interest and $23.22 invested in lands, some of which are leased. 
This total wealth, if rendered available, would maintain the schools 
of the United States for a little longer than one year. 

The generalization made above regarding the bank account of the 
average child is more or less fictitious, as shown in figure 22. The 
available cash for each child in each State is represented by the 
black bar, while the per capita investment in school lands is repre- 
sented by the “concreted”’ part of the bar extending beyond it. 
The total length of the two portions of bar represents the value of 
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school funds and school lands for each child enrolled in school. It 
represents, therefore, the child’s potential wealth, while the black 
part denotes his “ready” cash. A great variation exists among the 
different States with regard to this per capita value. Montana has 
a per capita value of $888 per pupil; South Dakota, $737; and 
Arizona, $680. At the other extreme, it is found that the same 
average for Georgia and Pennsylvania is practically nothing. By 
noting the corner graph, it will be found that almost 12 millions of 
children heve less than $10 each in their bank accounts. Nevada 
has the greatest per capita value of “‘ready’’ cash. In other words, 
for each child enrolled in the public schools of Nevada there is $181 
in the permanent school fund. On this score South Dakota has $123 
per pupil; and North Dakota, $114. 


INTEREST ON THE CHILD’S BANK ACCOUNT. 


It is of greater interest to ascertain the income from permanent 
school funds and school lands per pupil than to compute the per 
capita value thereof, since much school land is not leased, and some 
permanent school funds are loaned at a very low rate of interest. 
The income, therefore, from these sources has been divided by the 
number of children attending school, and the results are shown in 
figure 23. The annual income for each pupil in Wyoming is $12.68. 
Nevada comes next with an average income of $11.24, and Montana, 
third with a per capita of $9.80. New Hampshire and Pennsylvania 
report no income from this source. In North Carolina the interest 
is added to the existing fund and does not benefit the present gener- 
ation of school children. Each pupil in Georgia receives 2 cents; 
in Maryland, 6 cents; and in Arkansas, 12 cents. The average for 
the United States is only $1.03. The average annual cost of main- 
taining the public schools per pupil enrolled is $30.91, as is shown 
further on in this chapter. The income from permanent funds and 
school lands is sufficient, therefore, to keep a pupil in school for 
one-thirtieth of the school year or a little more than five days. It 
is evident from this deduction that the schools must secure the greater 
portion of their revenue from taxation and other sources. The 
corner graph in figure 23 shows that 15 millions of children each re- 
ceive less than $1 per annum from the interest on their bank 
account. 

THE SCHOOL DEBT. 


For a number of years the States have been asked to report the 
total school indebtedness, in the form of outstanding school bonds 
or of temporary loans, but the returns have been so incomplete that 
they have not been published. In 1918 all the States, except 13, 
reported their existing indebtedness, viz, Alabama, Arizona, District 
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Fi@. 23.—Income from permanent school funds and leases of school lands per pupil enrolled, 1917-18. 
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of Columbia, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Montana, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and South 
Carolina. The total debt reported for the remaining 36 States is 
$469,089,795. The total number of children enrolled in school in 
these 36 States is 15,447,086. The school debt, therefore, averages 
$30.37 per pupil. This average is only $10.02 less than the average 
pupil’s bank account ($40.39). In other words, each pupil is in 
debt to the extent of three-fourths of his bank account or capital. 
Assuming that the 5,406,430 children enrolled in school in the 13 
States named above and not making a report on existing school 
indebtedness have an overhanging indebtedness of $30.37 each, the 
total school indebtedness in these 13 States would be $164,193,279. 
If this estimate is correct, and if the other 36 States reported their 
total school indebtedness, the total school indebtedness of the 
United States is $633,283,074. This amount is about 83 per cent 
of the amount of money necessary to run all the schools of the United 
States for one year. In other words, if we should stop our schools 
for a year we could pay off our school debt, and have a small balance. 


PAYMENT OF THE SCHOOL DEBT. 


Only 12 States did not report the amwunt paid in 1918 on the 
school debt, viz, Alabama, Arkansas, California, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
and Pennsylvania. The total amount paid on the schoul debt by 
the other 37 States was $14,782,914. This sum includes the amount 
paid from current funds, i. e., from moneys raised by taxation or 
appropriation in 1918 and also any amounts paid out of sinking 
funds which had been accumulating in previous years. The total 
number of pupils enrolled in school in these 37 States was 14,093,753, 
und the total indebtedness liquidated was $14,782,914. In other 
words, the per capita indebtedness canceled during the year was $1.05. 
If a corresponding per capita amount was paid in the other 12 States 
for the 6,759,763 pupils enrolled in school in these States, it is esti- 
mated that an additional amount of $7,097,751 was paid on the 
school debt in 1918. The total amortization of indebtedness in 1918 
is, therefore, estimated to be $21,880,665. Proceeding at this rate 
it would take almost 29 years to pay off the estimated total school 
debt of $633,283,074. This is not surprising in view of the fact that 
most school bonds run for long periods, varying from 10 to 35 years, 
and that the greater portion of the schooi debt is not due to temporary 
loans, but to either serial or long-term bonds. Another factor must 
also be reckoned with in that a larger proportion of bonds may become 
due in one year than in another, consequently the deduction drawn 
above may be only approximate. 
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SINKING FUNDs. 


Only 11 States reported the amount in their school sinking funds. 
The total amount thus reported was $11,531,576. From these 
meager reports it is not safe to estimate the total amount in the 
sinking fund in all the States. As many school laws now authorize 
only the issuance of serial bonds, which are paid off annually as they 
become due, it is not safe to assume that the States not reporting the 
amount in the sinking funds have the same per capita amount in 
such funds as the States do which issue long-term bonds and provide 
for accumulating sinking funds. 

Nine States reported an aggregate of $4,985,931 transferred to 
sinking funds during the school vear 1917-18. 


INTERES? PAID ON INDEBTEDNESS. 


Altogether, 20 States did not report the amount of interest paid 
on indebtedness. In the other 29 States the interest amounted to 
$15,154,585, or an equivalent of $1.25 for each of the 12,113,570 
pupils enrolled in the schools of these States. In other words, the 
interest per pupil ($1.25) paid out annually is 20 cents more than the 
‘per capita amount paid out for the liquidation of debts ($1.05). 
The interest on the school debt is 19 per cent greater than the pay- 
ments made on the debt itself. Assuming that the 20 States not 
reporting this item pay the same amount of interest per pupil enrolled. 
the additional smount for interest wou!d be $10,924,933. The total 
amount of interest paid on the school debt in 1918 would be $26.- 
079,518, This amount represents the interest paid on the total 
estiniated school debt of $633,283,074. If these estimates are essen- 
tially correct, the average rate of interest paid is 4.12 per cent. 

It is shown above that the average income from school funds and 
school lands for each pupil enrolled is $1.03. More than this amount, 
$1.05, is paid out each year to meet maturing bonds and other forms 
of debt. An additional $1.25 per pupil is spent for interest. It can 
be seen, therefore, that the pupil's financial obligations in effect are 
more than double his assets. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS. 


Tt is shown in figure 24 that the percentage of school revenue 
derived from the State taxes has decreased and that the proportion 
derived from local taxes has increased since 1890. The proportion 
coming from permanent school funds and school lands and also the 
proportion derived from all other sources have decreased within this 
period of 28 years. The schools are coming more and more to depend 
upon local taxation for support. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
ascertain what proportion accrued from county taxation in the years 
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preceding 1918, as the meager data reported did not warrant 
publication. 

In figure 25 the total revenue receipts have been classified into 
three groups, showing the proportion received from the State, the 
county, and the local unit of taxation. This figure and the two 
immediately following do not include moneys derived from the sale 
of bonds, from the negotiation of temporary loans, the proceeds 
from the sale of school property, nor any moneys derived from 
insurance adjustments. In this figure ‘‘State” includes all moneys 
derived from State taxation or appropriation, all income from State 


| 
1918 
STATE TAXES, omen sources. 
YOR DATA SEE TABLE 1, 


Fig. 24.--Percentagé of total schoo] revenue derived from the various sources, 1890-1918. 


permanent school funds or from leases of State school lands, and all 
other State moneys derived from incidental sources. It is not com- 
parable to the amount derived only from State taxation, shown in 
figure 24. ‘‘County” includes all moneys raised by a uniform 
county tax. ‘‘ Local” includes all township, district, and municipal 
moneys raised for the support of the schools. 

It is found that 16.8 per cent of al] school revenue comes from the 
State; 7.9 per cent from the county; and 75.3 per cent from the local 
unit of taxation. In other words, over three-fourths of all school 


moneys come from local support. Considerable variation exists 
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among the States in regard to this matter. Alabama receives over 
60 per cent of its school revenue from State sources. Seven other 
States receive as much as 40 per cent from this source, and 15 other 
States derive over 20 per cent therefrom. In three States over 60 
per cent, of the school revenue comes from the county. In three 
other States over 40 per cent of such revenue is so derived. Alto- 
gether, 17 States get over one-fifth of their school revenue from the 
county. In 11 States over 90 per cent of the school revenue comes 
from the local unit.’ In 4 other States over 80 per cent is so derived. 
Altogether, 26 States get over 60 per cent of their school moneys 
from. the local unit of taxation. 

In figure 26 the total revenue receipts have been classified so as to 
show the proportion coming from school funds and school lands, from 
taxation and appropriation, and from all other sources. It is 
strikingly apparent that the greater portion of the school revenue is 
derived from annual taxation and appropriation. In fact, only 2.9 
per cent comes from permanent school funds and school lands, and 
only 4.6 per cent from incidental sources. In short, 92.5 per cent of 
our school reyenue is raised annually by taxation. In only 17 States 
is the proportion raised ,by taxation less than 90 per cent. In 9 
States over one-tenth of the school revenue comes from school funds 
and school lands... In 2 States this proportion is over one-fifth. In 6 
States the amount coming from incidental sources is equal to at least 
one-tenth of the total revenue, and in Texas over one-fifth of the 
school money comes from incidental sources. 

In figure 271 the amount of school money received only from taxa- 
tion and. appropriation has been ‘“‘broken up’”’ to show the proportion 
coming from the State, the county, and the local unit (township, 
district,.or municipality). In Alabama over 60 per cent of the 
amount raised by taxation comes from a State tax. In 7 other 
States this percentage exceeds 40. In 11 other States over one-fifth 
of the amount raised by taxation comes from a State school tax or 
appropriation. In New Mexico the county is the sole unit of taxa- 
tion forschool purposes. | In two other States over 60 per cent comes 
from the county, in three other States the proportion exceeds 40 
per cent, and in 10 additional States the proportion is greater than 
9 per cent. Three States, Alabama, Maryland, and New Mexico, 


1 » Figure 27, like all ‘wher data | in this decetoe, is based upon statistical returns from the several State 
superintendents of public instruction. It is substaritially correct, but in some particulars it is not ab- 
solutely so. For example, in certain States, as in Oregon, in which there is no general State tax or appro- 
priation for schools, the expenses of the State department of education are paid from the general funds of 
the State. This constitutes a State appropriation to education to this extent, but the diagram does not 
show it. In other cases, it was not practicable to obtain complete figures; in New Mexico, for example, 
the “county unit” extends only to rural districts, but the amounts raised by the cities and towns were 
not stated by the State superintendent; and he was unable tosegregate the amount raised by State taxation 
from the income on the permanent fund. Such departures from strict accuracy are, however, relatively 
unim portant. 
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Fic. 26.—An analysis of total revenue receipts showing the percentage derived from the sources indicated, 
1917-18. 
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had no local school tax in 1918. In South Dakota all the school tax 
is local. In 16 other States over 80 per cent of the school tax comes 
from local sources. For the United States as a whole, 14.8 per cent 
of the school revenue derived from taxation and appropriation comes 
from the State, 8 per cent from the county, and 77.2 per cent from 
the local unit. It is seen, therefore, that over three-fourths of such 
revenue comes from local sources. 


NONREVENUE RECEIPTS. 


Nonrevenue receipts include all moneys derived from the sale of 
bonds, from the negotiation of temporary loans, from the sale of 
school property, or from the proceeds of insurance adjustments. In 
short, any moneys derived by decreasing the value of school property 
or by putting the school district under future obligations are considered 
as nonrevenue receipts. The total amount of nonrevenue receipts 
reported in 1918 was $65,736,726. This aggregate includes $59,- 
601,978 derived from loans and bond sales; $1,348,183 from the sale 
of property and the proceeds of insurance adjustments, and $4,- 
786,565 from other sources. The amount derived from borrowed 
money includes the proceeds of county loans aggregating $5,029,993. 
In other words, 8.4 per cent of the bond sales authorized were county 
obligations. As only 33 States reported the amount received from 
loans and bond sales, the per capita debt incurred for each of the 
13,513,401 pupils in these States is $4.41. Assuming that an equal 
per capita indebtedness was incurred for the 7,340,115 children in 
the other 16 States, the total additional indebtedness would be 
$32,369,907, making a grand total of $91,971,885. This amount 
indicates the extent to which the schools are going into debt annually. 
If these foregoing estimates are correct, viz, $1.05 paid on indebted- 
ness per pupil, and $4.41 the per pupil additional indebtedness in- 
volved annually, the schools are now incurring over four times as 
much debt annually as they are liquidating. It should be remarked, 
however, that temporary loans are often incurred which are met the 
following fiscal year, and, consequently, should not be properly charge- 
able to permanent indebtedness authorized for the construction of 
buildings, purchasing sites, or for meeting any unusual cepital ex- 
penditure. On this score the per capita debt of $4.41 may be slightly 
exaggerated. Temporary loans negotiated and repaid during the 
same fiscal year have not been included in this report. 


BALANCE ON HAND. 


The total balance on hand from the preceding school year (1916-17) 
as reported by 44 States was $172,323,850. This is about one-fourth 
the amount necessary to maintain the schools for the year considered 
in this report, 1918. 
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EXPENDITURES. 


The total expenditure for the schools in 1918 was $763,678,089, 
excluding the payment of bonds. The amount spent for the same 
purpose in 1916 was $640,717,053. This increase of $112,961,036 
is equal to 17.6 per cent for the two-year period, or an annual increase 
of 8.8 per cent over the cost in 1916. Some conception of this 
enormous expenditure may be gained when it is noted that it costs 
$4,745,974, or almost $5,000,000 per day, to run the schools of the 
United States. 


PER CENT OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES GOING FOR— 
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Fic, 28.—Proportion of total school expenditures going for teachers’ salaries, new buildings, sites, and 
new equipment, 1870-1918. 


An attempt is made in the following pages to analyze school ex- 
penditures so as to show what proportion of the cost of education is 
incurred for the various functions and to show the per capita cost 
of the same on several bases for the different States. In figure 28 
it is found that there has been a general decrease in the proportion 
of expenditures going for teachers’ salaries since 1880. At that 
time over 70 per cent of the schools’ costs went for this purpose. In 
1918 only a little over 57 per cent went for the salaries of teachers 
and superintendents. Beginning in 1890, it is found that an increas- 
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ing proportion of expenditures is being made for miscellaneous pur- 
poses. In general there has been little change in the proportion 
spent for new buildings, sites, and new equipment. The decrease in 
the proportion spent for teachers’ salaries has been due, therefore, to 
the increased proportion going for capital outlays. 

The expenditures for 1918 have been minutely analyzed into the 
various functions of expense in figure 29. The left half of the figure 
shows the proportion going for general control, for instruction, for 
miscellaneous purposes, and for capital outlays. Of each school 
dollar spent, 3.3 cents goes for general control; 58.2 cents for instruc- 
tion; 23 cents for miscellaneous purposes; and 15.5 cents for new 
buildings, sites, and new equipment. The right half of the graph 
shows the subdivisions of these major functions of expense. Thus 1 
cent goes for schoo] boards and business officers; 2 cents for salaries of 
superintendents; 55 cents for salaries of supervisors, principals, and 
teachers; 6.9 cents for janitors’ salaries; 7.8 cents for fuel, water, 
light, and power, etc. From this figure it is possible for any State to 
compare the distribution of its school expenditures with the average 
for all the States. 

The distribution of school expenditures for each State is shown in 
figure 30. The arrows indicate the average per cent going for 
instruction, for miscellaneous expenses, for outlays, and for general 
control. The States are arranged around the circle in the decreasing 
order of the magnitude of the proportion of school moneys going for 
instruction. It is found that Mississippi ranks first, spending over 90 
per cent of its schoo] money for instruction. Georgia comes second; 
South Carolina, third; and North Carolina, fourth. New Mexico, 
Michigan, North Dakota, and Pennsylvania, on this score, spend the 
smallest proportions for instruction. It is possible in this graph that 
the central tendency indicates the more commendable practice of 
disbursing school moneys. The middle half of the States is indicated 
by the arrows in the center of the figure. It should be remembered 
that all school expenditures, excluding the payment of bonds, are 
included in this figure. From it any State can judge whether it is 
above or below the average for the total school cost. Usually for a 
State as a whole under normal conditions the proportion of money 
spent for new buildings and grounds will not vary considerably from 
year to year. In other words, the building program of a State for a 
period of years is fairly constant. 

As the “ building” factor in 1918 was subject to unusual and varied 
restriction on account of the war, it is desirable to show separately the 
distribution of the current expenditures in each State, including only 
the proportion going for instruction, for general control, and for mis- 
cellaneous purposes. In figure 31 the States are again arranged 
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Fig. 29.—Where the school dollar goes. 
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around the circle in the decreasing order of the proportion of expendi- 
tures going for instruction. With the “building” factor eliminated, 
Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina come first 
and North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Idaho last. The 
middle half again, probably, indicates the better distribution and has 
been so indicated at the center of the figure. Two distinct spirals are 
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Fia. 30.—Per cent of total expenditures going for the several functions, 1917-18. 
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THE PER CAPITA COST OF EDUCATION. 


Figure 32 shows how the per capita cost of education has increased in 
the United States for five-year periods beginning in 1870. The data 
on which the curves depend are found in Tablo 1. In 1870 the annual 
cost of education for each person in the population was less than $2. 
‘The average has steadily increased since that time until in 1918 the 
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Via. 31.—Percentage of current expenses (excluding outlays and payment of bonds) going for the three 
major functions of expense, 1917-18. 


average cost is a little over $7. The rate of increase has been com- 
paratively rapid since 1900. 

Probably a better conception of school costs may be secured by 
noting the other two curves in this figure. The upper one represents 
the annual cost for each pupil in average daily attendance; the lower 
one, the daily cost for each pupil attending. The annual cost has 
increased from $15 per pupil in attendance in 1885 to over $49 in 
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1918. Since 1900 the increase has been very pronounced. In fact 
the annual cost has more than doubled in these 18 years. As 
shown by the “dotted” curve, there was little increase in the average 
daily cost from 1870 to 1900. Since the latter date the cost has 
increased from 14 cents to almost 31 cents per day or has more than 
doubled. 

In figure 33 the average annual cost in 1918 for each person in the 
population is shown by States. In 6 Southern States the per capita 
cost is less than $3. In these 6 States over 13 millions of people live. 
In 11 States, of which the population is over 20 millions, the per 
capita cost is from $3 to $6. In the 4 States averaging highest the 
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Fia. 32.—The total per capita cost of education at various periods, 1870-1918. 


cost is over $12 for each person in the population. The average cost 
for the United States is $7.26. 

It was not thought advisable to secure the average annual cost for 
each child 5 to 18 years of age, since in 4 States and the District of 
Columbia the number enrolled in school exceeds the number of 
children of this school age. Since no Federal census has been taken 
for 8 years, the census estimates are not dependable for States in 
which there has been considerable shifting in the population, Con- 
sequently, the school enrollment serves as a better basis on which to 
compare the cost of education in one State with that in another, 
In figure 34 the States have been ranked on the cost for current 
expenses for each pupil enrolled. The additional per capita cost for 
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AUMUAL COST PER PUPIL ENROLLED FoR~ 
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59062 | 16.69 
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MEXICO........4 27057] 17.62 
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OKLAHOMA... 4.52 
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TREAS, 17068] 4.67 
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Fig. 34.—The annual cost of education per pupil enrolled in school, 1918 
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new buildings, sites, and new equipment is added to the end of each 
bar but does not affect the ranking. The great variation in the 
lengths of these ‘‘concreted” additions shows the building program 
in each State reduced to a uniform basis. The magnitude of these 
projections is subject to variation from year to year, depending on 
the ‘‘building” program, while the main body of the bar will change 
but slightly from one report to another. It is not derogatory to any 
State to have incurred a small per capita expenditure for new build- 
ings, since the preceding year may have witnessed unusual expendi- 
tures for this purpose and since war conditions may have prevented 
many building projects contemplated. In figure 34 it is shown that 
Montana and Nevada each spend over $50 per year for each pupil 
enrolled. Almost 7 millions of children are enrolled in school in the 
16 States, incurring a cost varying from $40 to $50 per pupil. In 3 
States, Alabama, North Carolina, and Mississippi, the corresponding 
average cost is less than $10. In 10 States the average cost varies 
from $10 to $20 per pupil. The average cost for all pupils in the 
United States is $30.91. In the highest State the average cost is 
more than seven times as much as it is in the lowest State. 

Since the per cent of school attendance varies considerably in the 
different States, the preceding figure may not properly represent 
what is being spent for education. Figure 35 shows just how much 
is spent annually for,each pupil in average daily attendance. The 
bars represent this annual cost for meeting current expenses, while 
the ‘‘concreted”’ ends again represent the annual cost of outlays. 
In 3 States, Montana, Arizona, and Nevada, the average cost is 
over $70 per pupil attending, while at the other extreme the average 
is less than $15 in Tennessee, North Carolina, and Mississippi. The 
average cost for each pupil in average daily attendance in the United 
States is $41.45. The corner graph shows that the average amount 
spent on 24 millions of pupils varies from $10 to $20 per year. For 
14 millions of pupils in average attendance the annual cost is over $60. 
For the largest single group of pupils the average varies from $40 to 
$50. 

As the average length of the school term varies from 113 days in 
South Carolina to 193 days in Rhode Island, it is evident that the 
annual cost for each pupil attending daily does not enable one to gain 
a true conception of school costs. In other words, the school costs 
have not been reduced to a common unit of measurement. For 
example, in South Carolina the annual cost per pupil in average daily 
attendance is $17.48, while in Rhode Island it is $47.83. From these 
two averages alone it would appear that Rhode Island spends 2.7 
times as much as South Carolina. This is true for the total amount 
spent annually for each child attending daily, but it does not mean 
that the quality of instruction, as measured in dollars and cents, is 
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1 Fia. 35.—A verage annual cost of education for each pupil in average daily attendance, 1917-18. 
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Fig. 36.—Average daily cost for each pupil in average daily attendance (cents), 1917-18. : 
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2.7 times as good in one State as in the other. In Rhode Island 
$47.83 is spent for 193 days’ schooling, while in South Carolina $17.48 
is spent for 113 days’ schooling. The daily cost in Rhode Island is 
25 cents, while in South Carolina it is 15 cents, As measured in 
monetary values, the teaching in Rhode Island is only 1.7 times as 
valuable as it is in South Carolina for the 113 days. True, the schools 
in Rhode Island are continued for 80 days longer at the same daily 
cost. In figure 36 this average daily cost is shown for each State. 
In 5 States the daily cost exceeds 40 cents per pupil. In 11 States 
this cost is less than 20 cents per pupil. Almost 6 millions of pupils 
attending daily live in States which pay from 20 to 30 cents per day 
for their education, The average for the United States is 26 cents 
per day per pupil. An additional 5 cents per day per pupil is spent 
for new buildings, grounds, and new equipment. 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES AND WEALTH. 


Any standard by which expenditures have been judged above does 
not give a correct notion as to the extent to which a State pays 
according to its taxable wealth or its ability to pay. In other words, 
we have not yet ascertained how much each State pays for the support 
of its schools for each $100 of the estimated true value of all property 
taxable for school purposes, Unfortunately, it becomes necessary 
to use statistics for 1912 in making this comparison, since the esti- 
mated true value of taxable property was last ascertained in 1912 
by the Bureau of the Census. Consequently, the expenditures for 
school purposes for 1912 must also be used. From figure 37 it is 
found that Idaho and Utah contribute the most heavily toward the 
maintenance of their schools, the former paying 50.1 cents and the 
latter 49.4 cents for each $100 of true taxable wealth. The corre- 
sponding average for the United States is 27.6 cents. In 5 States, 
Iowa, South Carolina, Alabama, Oklahoma, and Nevada, less than 
20 cents is paid per $100. By noting the corner graph in this figure, 
it is found that the great majority of the pupils enrolled in school 
live in States which contribute from 20 to 35 cents for each $100 of 
true wealth. Two millions of pupils now attend school in States 
where the taxpayers contribute less than one-fifth of 1 per cent of 
their wealth annually for the maintenance of the public schools, 
About a million and a half of pupils reside in States where the tax 
burden is unusually heavy, i. e., over 35 cents on the $100, 


THE WEALTH BEHIND EACH PUPIL. 


Resorting again to the statistics of 1912, it is found that the 
average true value of taxable wealth behind each pupil enrolled in 
school at that time was $9,610, as shown in figure 38. This is the true 
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Fic. 37.—Total amount (in cents) spent for schools in 1912 for each $100 of taxable wealth. 
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value of property on which a school tax can be levied for keeping 
the average pupil in school for the average school term. Considerable 
variation from this average is found among the different States. In 
Mississippi the corresponding average is only $2,561, while in Nevada 
it amounts to $39,771, or more than 15timesas much. In other words, 
Nevada is 15 times as able to keep its pupilsin school as is Mississippi. 
The wealth per pupil in Nevada is more than twice as great as it is in 
California, the State ranking second in this chart. In 8 States the 
wealth behind each pupil is less than $5,000. If the pupils are 
grouped as shown in the corner graph, it is found that about one- 
fourth of the pupils live in States where the average wealth behind 
them is between $10,000 and $12,000. Since these amounts repre- 
sent the central tendency for the country as a whole, they might be 
taken as a standard from which to reckon ability to provide reason- 
able school facilities. As good school conditions ought not to be 
expected in States where the per pupil wealth is less than $10,000 
as in States having a greater per capita wealth. A shorter school 
term, lower salaries, etc., will characterize the schools in these States 
unless an unusual tax levy is provided. On the other hand, a long 
school term, high salaries, ete., will prevail in States having a per 
pupil wealth exceeding $12,000, unless low tax rates predominate. 
In short, this figure shows the ability of each State to provide for the 
support of its schools. 


STATISTICS OF COLORED SCHOOLS, 


The school census and school enrollment.—From table 16 it is found 
that there are in the South 8,150,448 white and 2,977,536 colored 
children from 5 to 18 years of age. It is seen, therefore, that almost 
27 per cent of the children of school age are colored. Of these, 
6,277,840 white children and 2,063,177 colored children are enrolled 
in the public schools. That is, 77 per cent of the white children and 
over 69 per cent of the colored children of school age are enrolled in 
school. It is apparent, therefore, that a greater proportion of white 
than of colored children take advantage of the public schools. 
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Fia. 38.—Estimated true value of all taxable property to each pupil enrolled in 1912. 
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TABLE 16.—Statistics of common schools in the South, 1917-18. 


Estimated popula- Per cent Enroilmentin | Per cent - 
tion 5to 18 years | of school | elementary and | _% — | Number af 
of age. population. | high schools, | Population. | teachers. 
in sehool. | 
States. } | 
hie Col- } Coll. | ic 
White. | Colored. | White. ored. White. Colored. | White. | White. | i 
sche is 7 ju 
Alabama. 454,327 | 306, 271 59.3 | 40.2; 383, 312 | 190, 250 84.4 | 62.1) 9,625 | 3,937 
Arkansas... 407,324 | 155,537 | 72.4} 27.6) 340,302| 120/900] 83.6 | 77.7 9) 361 2, 147 
74.41 25.6 43,345 18,191 78.2} 95.2] 1,244 
61.51 38.5 | 137,926 58.579) 83.1] 4950/ 1,328 
54.71 45.3] 416,130 | 263,531 | 62.1) 10,459) 4,595 
91.9); 485,565 | 47,790 74.6 | 33.0 12,692 | 1,379 
59.9 | 40.1 226,268; 99,303 64.0 42.1) 6,520, 1,388 
83.4) 16.6 193,235 | 42,033 63.3 | 69.9] 4,556 | 1,008 
45.5 | 54.5 ' 252,756 ' 28, 000] 85.2) S41 7,811 | 3,500 
96.2| 3.3} 633,308} 26,104] 73.7| 76.1] 19,867) ‘S00 
67.3 | 32.2} 446,270 | 187,980 83.1 | 73.6 11,730 | 3,512 
9.0 | 10.0 510,119 | 41,246] 77.7 | 56.3) 12,780} 1,007 
46.3 | 53.2) 194,687 199,780 / 75.0) 67.3) 5,448] 3,013 
79.5} 2.5} 479,518 111,828 | 86.3 79.1) 0,777} 2,170 
84.0, 16.0} S88, 711 210,278 | 73 91.3 | 25,201 | 3,800 
68.8 | 31.2] 348,823 | 132,316} 74.8 62.5} 10,994) 2,910 
%.5 | 45] 302,175 14,9609) 76.0) 78.8] 10,456) 5m 
73.3 | 26.7 16,277,840 2,063,177 | 77.0 | 69.4 [174,980 (36,920 
1 Estimated as to distribution. 2 Does not include Delaware, as in preceding reports, 


The ‘teaching load.’’—For these white pupils 174,980 teachers and 
for the colored pupils 36,920 teachers are employed. It is found 
that each white teacher instructs on an average about 36 pupils, 
while the colored teachers each instruct about 56 pupils. With such 
a heavy “teaching load,” it is doubtful if as effective teaching can 
be done in the colored schools as in the white schools. This factor 
may partly account for the higher percentage of irregular attendance 
among colored pupils than among white pupils, as pointed out in a 
following paragraph. 

Colored pupils—The distribution of colored pupils by sex is 
shown in Table 61. Of the 1,765,177 colored pupils enrolled in school 
in these Southern States, 927,803 are girls and 837,374 are boys. In 
the secondary schools of these States there are 18,664 colored stu- 
dents, including 5,971 boys and 12,693 girls. It is seen that there 
are more than twice as many colored girls as boys in the high schools 
of the South. In the elementary schools there is a slightly larger 
proportion of colored girls than boys, viz, 831,403 boys and 915,110 
girls, or a total of 1,746,513 pupils. By comparing the elementary 
and the secondary pupils, it is seen that only a little over 1 per cent 
of the colored pupils in the South are to be found in the public high 
schools. This is comparatively low when it is recalled that the high 
schools of the country enroll on an average of 9.3 per cent of all the 
children in the common schools. In other words, the proportion of 
colored children in high schools in the South is only about one-ninth 
the average proportion for the country. This average of only 1 col- 
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ored pupil in 100 enrolled in high schools is also low when compared 
with the corresponding average for white pupils in the same States. 
The total number of white pupils enrolled in elementary and sec- 
ondary grades in all Southern States except Mississippi, which did 
not report enrollment in colored schools, is 6,025,084, while the cor- 
responding number enrolled in secondary schools alone is 449,199. 
Vrom these totals it is found that in the white schools of the South 
7.5 per cent of the pupils are in high school. Jn short, over seven 
times as great a proportion of white pupils as colored pupils are to 
be found in secondary schools of the South, 

Length of school term.—F¥or 11 Southern States and the District of 
Columbia the length of the school term and the number of days 
attended have been computed as shown in Table 17 and figure 39, 
The data entering into these computations were not available for 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee, and West Virginia, It is 
found that the average school term provided for the colored children 
is 111 days, while that provided for the white children is 148 days. 
In the elementary schools of six Southern States the average term 
provided for colored children is 106 days, while the corresponding 
term for white children is 145 days, In the secondary schools of 
four Southern States the average term for colored children is 153 
days, while the average term for white children is 165 days. It can 
be seen, therefore, that a greater difference exists between the length 
of term provided for white and colored children in the elementary 
schools than in the secondary schools, 


TABLE 17.— School term and school attendance in the South, 1917-18. 


Length of the school term. Average num- Per cent Per cent 
attended by school term attending 
In colored schools.) In white schools. | pupils enrolled. wasted, daily. 
! 
Ele- Ele- In In In | In In In 
men-| High.} All. | men-| High.) All, | colored} white | colored; white |colored| white 
tary. tary. schools.’ |schools,?) schools, schools,| schools.) schools, 
1 2 8 4 b 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 18 
Alabama......... 102 | 102] 102| 132] 142] 133 55 83 46 38 54 63 
District of Co- 
lumbia.. ---| 1738 | 173] 173) 173) 172 | 173 136 134 21 23 79 77 
142 71 100 30) 30 69 70 
Georgia. . . 100 | 160} 101 157 | 175 | 159 63 114 38 28 62 71 
Kentucky. 152 73 90 39 41 59 59 
Louisiana........ 96, | succes 94; 156 |...... 156 66 112 30 28 72 72 
ey 174 88 123 42 29 58 71 
North Carolina...) 113 |.....- 126 69 &5 39 83 61 67 
Oklahoma.......| 144 | 171 | 145) 156] 167 | 157 81 44 39 54 61 
South Carolina...|...... 150 51 96 35 36 66 64 
149 88 109 33 27 66 74 
Average....| 106 | 153] 111 | 145] 165 | 148 | 70 100 37 32 63 68 


1 There are enrolled in the schools of these 12 States 1,491,277 colored puptls. 
2 There are enrolled in the schools of these 12 States 4,274,191 white pupils. 
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It is further found, as shown in the table and graph, that the aver- 
age time attended by each colored pupil enrolled is only 70 days, 
while the corresponding average for white children is 100 days. It 
is shown, therefore, that the colored child gets only seven-tenths as 
much schooling as the white children in the Southern States. Part 
of this, however, is the fault of the colored child, since he wastes on 
an average 37 per cent of the school term, while the white child 
loses only 32 per cent by irregular attendance, Stated in other 
terms, the colored pupils enrolled attend only 63 per cent of the school 
term, while the white children attend 68 per cent of the time. 

The deductions made above are essentially correct for the whole 
South, since only 5 Southern States are not represented. Almost 
14 millions of colored children and 4} millions of white children 
attend school in these States. 

By comparing these averages with the averages for all the States, 
as shown at the bottom of figure 39, it is found that the average school 
term in the South for the colored children is only 69 per cent of the 
average term provided for the United States, viz, 160.7 days, while 
the average term for white children in these States is 92 per cent of 
the average for the United States. It was shown above that the 
colored schools in the South waste 37 per cent of the school term and 
the white schools 32 per cent, while for the whole country the average 
waste due to irregular attendance is only 25.4 per cent. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAWS EFFECTIVE IN 1917-18. 


By means of a special supplementary inquiry to the State officers 
of education, the outstanding features of the compulsory attendance 
laws in operation in 1917-18 were ascertained. The results of this 
inquiry have been tabulated in Tables 18 and 19. In the following 
pages an attempt has been made to bring into light certain tenden- 
cies which might otherwise lie hidden in the tabulation. 

The school census.—It is generally admitted that a compulsory 
attendance law can not be effectively enforced if school officers do not 
know which children should be in school. If the law requires attend- 
ance from all children from 7 to 14 years of age, it is necessary to 
ascertain the number of children of these ages residing within the 
State or local district. Unless the school census is taken, the enforce- 
ment of the attendance laws becomes wholly incidental and can not 
operate uniformly upon all children of compulsory attendance age. 
In Table 18, it is found that only 3 States, California, Delaware, and 
South Carolina, do not provide legally for a school census. 

Local option laws.—Only 3 States, Florida, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina, in 1918, did not have State-wide compulsory attendance 
laws. In other words, these States had local option laws which 
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became effective only when adopted by the various counties. As all 
counties under such provisions do not adopt such laws, all the children 
in these States are not obliged to attend school and do so only at 
their own volition 

The minimum school term.—The minimum school term provided in 
each State is shown graphically in figure 40. In 6 States no mini- 
mum school term is specified. Five of these are Southern States and 
the other a New England State. In the other States the minimum 
term varies from three months in 3 States to nine months in 6 States. 
These 6 States providing for nine months of school are Connecticut, 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, and 
Rhode Island. 


22 6 MONTHS 
5 MONTHS 
MONTHS 
MONTHS 
NONE SPECIFIED 


Fig. 40.—-The minimum school term legally provided in each State, 1917-18. 


‘The minimum school term legally provided does not always 
operate in bringing all schools up to this standard. If teachers can 
not be secured for all the schools, this condition would prevail. If 
the legal restrictions placed on the rate of taxation allowed are too 
stringent for the poorer school districts, the schools will not be main- 
tained for the minimum school term otherwise legally provided. 
The results of such conditions are in evidence in at least 11 States, 
as shown in figure 41. In the 5 States specifying a minimum term of 
4 months, one State has schools running for a shorter period than the 
minimum provided. Of the 9 States providing for a 6 months’ term, 
4 maintain some of their schools for a shorter period. Of the 10 
States legalizing a 7 months’ minimum term, 3 do not bring all schools 
up to this standard. Two States providing for 8 months of school 
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and 1 State legalizing a 9 months’ minimum term maintain some of 
their schools for a shorter period. Briefly, 11 States do not live up 
to the minimum standard provided by law. It is clearly evident, 
therefore, that the minimum school term is not the best criterion by 
which to judge the minimum amount of schooling afforded for each 
child in each State. 

Minimum attendance required.—The efficiency of a compulsory 
attendance law in its last analysis is determined very largely by the 
minimunf school attendance required of every child coming within 
the purview of the law. This feature of attendance laws is shown 
graphically in figure 42. It is found that Mississippi requires attend- 
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Fia, 41.—The legal and the actual minimum school term, 1917-18. 


ance for only 40 days during the school term. Alabama and Dela- 
ware compel attendance for only 60 days. Seven States provide for 
attendance of 80 days, and one State for 100 days. Altogether, 28 
States compel attendance for the full term of school provided. In 
5 States children are required to attend for some fractional part of the 
school term. In such cases the required attendance varies with the 
length of the school term provided by the local unit. 

The conditions cited above are subject to the following modifica- 
tion. While the minimum attendance required of every child does 
indicate the smallest amount of schooling with which the pupil can 
escape annually, it does not show what proportion of the school term 
he must attend. It does not show how much schooling the child is 
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allowed to miss. These modifications are exhibited in figure 43. 
For iJlustration, the full-term provision in 28 States has various mean- 
ings. In 6 of these States children must attend for 9 months; in 4 
States, for 8 months; in 6 States, for 7 months; in 6 other States for 
6 months; in 2 States, for 5 months; in 2 other States, for 4 months; 
in 1 State, for only 3 months, and in the other State the minimum 
term is not specified. The longer bar in this figure has been ‘‘ broken 
up” to show these various implications. Several apparent incon- 
sistencies are also in evidence. For example, two States require 
attendance for 80 days when no minimum term is Jegalized; another 
for 80 days when the minimum provided is only 60 days; another for 
60 days when no minimum is specified; and still enother for 140 days 
when no minimum has been provided. 


MINIMUM ATTENDANCE 


/ 


Fic, 42,—The minimum school attendance required of children of compulsory ettendance age, 1917-18 


Only 3 of the 25 States which enacted their first legislation on 
compulsory atténdance over 30 years ago do not now require attend- 
ance for the full term of school provided. Requiring attendance for 
a specified number of days or for a fractional part of the school term 
is generally characteristic of States which have had compulsory 
attendance Iaws for only a short period. Experience, almost without . 
exception, incorporates the full-term proviso. 

School attendance ages.—Figure 44 shows the age at which attend- 
ance at school is permitted and at which it is made obligatory. For 
instance, in Alabama children may attend school at any time from 7 
to 21 years of age. They must attend between the ages of 8 and 12 
years, and they must also attend from 12 to 16 years unless labor 
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permits are secured. The attendance required, however, is limited 
to 60 days each year, as indicated at the center of the back portion 
of the bar. In 9 States children may be excused from school attend- 
ance at any age for reasons not generally recognized. In other words, 
excuses are authorized which more or less vitiate or nullify the con- 
templated effects of the attendance laws. In Arizona a specially 
appointed board may excuse a child of any age from school attend- 
ance. In Arkansas the county superintendent may excuse from 
attendance any child who is obliged to support a widowed mother. 
In Colorado the county or city superintendent may grant excuses to 
children at any time. In Delaware any child may be excused for 
“‘urgent reasons.”’ In Florida a child may not be required to attend 
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Fia@, 43.—The legal minimum school term and the minimum attendance required, 1917-18. 


school if agricultural interests demand. In Louisiana an excuse is 
granted to children at any age to work in certain occupations. In 
South Carolina ‘‘extreme poverty’’ legalizes nonattendance. In 
West Virginia the State commissioner of labor or the county super- 
intendent may grant excuses to children of any age. In Wyoming 
attendance is not required of those on whom it would ‘‘work a hard- 
ship.” The ages at which most children in these States are required 
to attend school have been indicated in figure 44 by cross-lines or 
double-hatched bars. 

The central tendency for the United States is expressed by the last 
bar in the diagram, which represents the mode. The most usual age 
at which children are admitted to school is 6 years. In the majority 
of States children may attend school until they reach the age of 21. 
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In general, children are compelled to go to school from 8 to 14 years 
of age. From 14 to 16 they must secure labor permits or attend 
school. The work-or-attend-school age shown for the various States 
incloses the educational requirement which must be met before labor 
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Fig. 44.—The free, compulsory, and provisional school attendance ages, 1917-18. 


permits can be issued. Thus, in Arizona labor permits are not issued 
to children from 14 to 16 years of age unless such children can read 
and write. This chart does not show the school census age legalized 
in each State. The United States census ages used in this report, viz, 
5 to 18 years, are indicated at the bottom of the figure. 
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Absence permitted.—Figure 45 indicates the absence granted in 
each State to pupils of compulsory attendance age before such 
absence constitutes an infraction of the law. In 9 States the law 
contains no provision regulating this matter. In 25 States an unex- 
cusable absence of one day or less constitutes an offense. In 3 States 
children may be absent for two days before the attendance laws be- 
come operative upon them. In 8 States three days’ absence is per- 
mitted; in 1 State four days, and in the other 3 States as many as 
five days. The States listed in the groups given above are not all 
equally delinquent in this respect, owing to minor qualifications in 
the law. Thus, Massachusetts permits only five days’ absence in six 
months and the District of Columbia allows only three days’ absence 
in a half year. 
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Fie, 45.—Absence from school necessary to constitute an infraction of the faw, 1917-18. 


School work required for labor permits.—There is a tendency for 
the States to require some educational standard of pupils who apply 
for labor permits and who have passed the usual period when they 
are required to attend school. States are coming more and more to 
adopt a standard which all its future citizens must attain, if they are 
to pass beyond the influence of the school. In fact, only 16 States 
make no such requirements. Of the remaining States, as exhibited 
in figure 46, 14 require only that children be able to read and write; 
4 require the completion of the fourth grade; 7, the fifth grade; 3, 
the sixth grade; and 5, the completion of the elementary grades. 

Who issues labor permits.—There is a decided tendency among the 
States to authorize some one actually engaged in the teaching profes- 
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sion to issue labor permits. In 1918, 31 States gave this authority 
to the school superintendent, to the principal, or to the teachers, in 
case no higher officer was employed. The practice in vogue in 5 
States is to place the issuance of labor permits in the hands of the 
school board, a judge, or an attendance officer. In such cases this 
duty becomes an ex officio performance of an officer chosen primarily 
for some other purpose. In 9 States the school board or a judge acts 
in this capacity only where a superintendent is not employed. In 
such cases, the jurisdiction becomes alternative. In the other 4 
States labor permits are not necessary. Those generalizations are 
shown in detail for the various States in figure 47. 


SCHOOL WORK NECESSARY FOR LABOR PERMITS 


(JELEMENTARY GR 
& SIXTH GRADE 
FIFTH GRADE 
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Fia, 46.—The school work required before labor permits can be issued, 1917-18. 


Educational exemptions.—There is a decided tendency among the 
States not to exempt children from the operation of the compulsory- 
attendance law, because they have attained some educational 
standard. With the widespread influence of the modern high school, 
the States are finding less ground for exempting those who complete 
the elementary school course. In fact 25 States grant no excuses 
for educational attainments. In all, 21 other States do not grant 
such excuses to children unless they have completed the elementary 
grades. Colorado requires that the child be 14 years of age and 
have completed the elementary grades before permanent exemption 
is legalized. In 2 States, Georgia and Virginia, any child who has 
completed the fourth grade may be thereafter exempt from school 
attendance. The requirement in each State is shown in figure 48. 
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Who enforces the attendance law.—There is a growing tendency 
among the States to place the enforcement of the compulsory- 
attendance law in the hands of an officer appointed specially for this 
purpose. Such officer is usually called the truant or attendance 
officer. In 1918, 22 States vested the enforcement of the law with 
such officer, who usually acts under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of schools. In 14 States the enforcement of the attendance 
laws is left to some ex officio officer who has been chosen primarily 
for some other work. In 13 other States such ex officio officers act 
only when no attendance officer is employed. The requirement for 
each State is exhibited in figure 49. 


CISUPT. PRIN.OR TEACHER 

BOARD, JUDGE IF NO SUPT. 
ZAEX-OFFICIO OFFICER 
NOT NECESSARY 


Fic. 47,—The officer charged with issuing the labor permit, 1917-18. 


Regularity of attendance required.—Almost unanimous practice pre- 
vails among the States regarding the continuity of school attendance. 
Although a child may be required to attend for only 120 days, it is 
of utmost importance that such attendance be consecutive. Already 
42 States have incorporated this requirement in their attendance é 
laws. In Alabama the school board determines when children must 
attend school. In 6 States, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Utah, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, regular attendance at school is not 
required. No State which enacted its initial legislation on compul- 
sory attendance over 30 years ago does not now require consecutive 
attendance. In other words, after 30 years’ trial a State invariably 
requires that children attend school regularly. 
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EDUCATIONAL EXEMPTIONS 
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Fia. 48.—Educational standards exempting children at any age from the operation of the compulsory 
school attendance law, 1917-18. 
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Fiq. 49.—The officers charged with the enforcement of the compulsory attendance laws, 1917-18. 
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TaBLE 20.—Total population and school population. 


Sidinee School census, by local officials. 
Gaited 5 1 : 
States. States Date of} Age of Number enumerated. 
nsus age, 1918 school} chil- 
estimate for |(estimated) | Census = 
July 1, 1918. ported. ee Girls. Total. 
1 2 8 4 7 
Continental United | 
2,395, 270 760, 598 1918 7-21 93, 376, 720 769, 805 
272, 034 66,655 | 1918 6-21 36, 113 37,785 73, 898 
1, 792, 965 562, 861 1918 6-21 330, 873 326, 003 656, 876 
oie an 606, 350 |........ 5-21 1 427, 857 1 433, 226 1 861,083 
1,014,581 | 237,407 1918 6-21|  129,243| 128,641] 257,884 
1, 286, 268 295,031 | 1918 325, 144 
374, 584 74,524 | 1910 5-17 32, 389 33, 478 65, 867 
938,877 | 269,553 | 1915 6-21|  150,209| 151,729] 302,028 
2,935,617 | 937,742 | 1918 6-19} 422,053 8,808} 840,861 
461,7 121,838 | 1917 6-21 68, 046 63,799 131, 845 
6,317, 734 , 554, 799 1918 6-21 859, 327 858,730 | 1,718,057 
2, 854, 167 712, 913 1918 6-21 398, 808 378, 060 776, 
2 2 224° 771 582, 1918 5-21 343, 381 337, 814 681, 195 
if , 874, 195 495,578 | 1918 5-21 262, 258, 817 521,061 
707, 766 648, 307 
590 538, 119 
228, 956 
248, 692 
4705, 135 
919, 666 
469, 030 
791, 585 
906, 055 
159, 552 
390, 026 
14, 441 
80, 785 
677,973 
121, 829 
2,319, 478 
846, 064 
207, 637 
1,380, 553 
651,019 
205, 684 
1, 707, 693 
137, 429 
"482, 757 
736, 828 
1, 232, 903 
132, 424 
73,752 
658, 926 
336, 237 
437, 620 
804) 212 
48, 429 
1, 247, 677 5 § 194,119 $ 390, 745 


1 Estimated enrollment equals 70 per cent of these estimates. 
a fora _ in 1910 (decrease from 1900 to 1910); probably 7,884 too high, as shown by the total population 


as es 
3 Includes children 6-18 in Baltimore city. 
4 Does not include illiterates 16-21, num ering 
5 Estimated b of education from cetisus 1915 and the enrollment for 1918, 
6 ee in first and second class dis 
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Tas.E 22.—Percentage analysis of population and per cent of illiterates, Federal census. 
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TasiEe 24.—Pupils enrolled in private and parochial schools, largely estimated, 1917-18. 


Pupils in elementary Students » ener Enrollment in elementary, 
schools 7, 
: schools, schools, 
States. 
Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Total.| Boys. | Girls, | Total. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 st 


Continental United 
727,956 |729, 088 11,457,044 


173, 359 |284, 722 |458, 081 


901, 315 |1, 013, 810 |1, 915, 125 


14,885 | 2,126] 4,033 | 6,159] 8,567] 12,477| 21,044 

2941} 7321} "605 1,810| 2,057] 3867 

23635| 861] 1,734 2,497] 2,733] 6,230 

13,818 | 8,855 | 17,327 | 26,182] 16,000] 24,000 | 40,000 

3,000 | 1,663] 3,843| 5,506| 3,163] 5,343] 8,506 

Connecticut ............. 19,169 | 19,293 | 38,462 | 3,645] 5,604 | 9,249 | 22,814 24,897 47,711 
1,115 | 1,446 2,561 | 1, 1,167 | 2,439] 2,387 2,613 5,000 
Dist. Columbia.......... 5,000 | 5,000 | 10,000} 3,180] 5,639 | 8,180 10, 639 18, 819 
3,519 | 2,411 | 5,930 1,955 | 2,823] 4,387 4, 366 8, 753 
5,000 | 5,000 10,000! 3,453] 6,056] 9,509] 8,453] 11,056] 19,509 
1,500} 1,500| 3,000, 1,000] 1,826| 2, 2, 4, 826 
101,027 |104,746 | 205,773 | 10,156 | 19,679 | 20,835 [111,183 | 124,425 | 235, 
12,619 | 10,584 | 23,203 | 4,057| 7,617 | 11,674 | 16,676} 18,201| 34,877 
14,613 | 11,757 | 26,370 | 3,119] 7,580 | 10,699] 17,732| 19, 37,069 
6,280} 4,373 | 10,653 | 3,021] 6,069] 9,090| 9,301] 10,442] 119,743 
Kentucky 2,911 | 4,354] 7,265 | 16,523} 17,523] 34,046 
si 2,466 | 2,957 | 5,423 | 14, 14,587] 29,173 
Maine. .. 1,950 | 2,532] 4,482] 8 8, 16,911 
Maryland 2) 392 | 2,592] 5,484 | 14,344] 15,656| 30,000 
9, 211 | 12,005 | 21,216 | 57,497] 62,828 | 120,325 

Michigan 4,683 | 8,938 | 13,621 | 42,944] 46,861 | 89, 805 
Minnesota 5,549 | 8,264] 13,813 | 18,172] 19,828| 38,000 
Mississippi...... 1,130} 1,220] 2, 3, 967 4,133 8, 100 
6,351 | 8,821 | 15,172 | 31,087] 33,913] 65,000 
Montana. 681 | 1,835} 2,516 | 2)681 6,516 
Nebraska 1,593 | 4,411] 6,004] 9,583] 9,603] 19,186 
Nevada 25 150 175 154 164 318 
New Hampshire......... 7,485 | 9,168 | 16,653 | 2,206} 1,406] 3,612| 9,601) 10,574] 20,265 
New Jersey 17,874 | 34,971 | 6,707 | 8,322] 15, 7804] 26,196 | 50,000 
New Mexico 3, 265 469 734} 1,891 2,730 | 24,621 
New York. 107,769 | 216,909 | 22,387 | 35,704 | 58,091 |131,527 | 143,473 | 275,000 
North Carolina 9,265 | 18, 2°937| 3,835] 6,772] 11,900] 13,100] 25,000 
North Dakota 2242| 4, 547 858 | 1,405} 3,100 3,100] 6,200 
_ RE ERT 73,899 | 147,195 | 6,704 | 16,101 | 22, 805 000 90,000 | 170,000 
Oklahoma............... 5,306 | 7, 1,479 | 2278] 3,757] 4,139] 7,584] 11,723 
2,063 | 4,456 | 1,471 | 2,479] 3,950] 3,864] 4,542] 8,406 
Pennsylvania... 54,000 | 108,000 | 13,790 | 23,015 | 36,805 | 67,790 77,015 | 144, 805 
Rhode Island... 8,756 | 16,680| 1,850| 2,599] 4.449! 9,774| 11,355] 21,129 
South Carolina 3,500; 7,000} 1,156] 1,345] 2,501) 4,656 4,845 9, 501 
South Dakota. 1,514| 3,411 490 | 1,099] 1,589] 2,387] 2,613] 5,000 
9,911 | 18,963 | 3,862 | 4,175] 8,037 | 12,914 14, 086 27,000 
6,596 | 14,496 | 6,444 | 9,060) 15,504 | 14,344 15, 656 30, 000 
957| 2,727| 2,230] 4,043] 6,273] 4,000] 5,000] 9,000 
2, 592 672 920} 1,408] 2,328] 4,000 4,000 8, 000 
4,200 7,900! 4,800} 5,100] 9,900} 8,500 300 | 17,800 
‘Was 3,400} 6,813 | 2,186 | 5,962] 8,148] 5,599 9,362 | 14,961 
‘West Virginia 2,720} 1,105] 2,170] 3,275] 2,889] 3,106] 5,995 
37,523 { 73,512| 2,874| 4,881] 7,755 | 38,863 | 42,404] 81,267 
WEE wccivcsseccscs 500 1,000 174 336 510 674 836 1,510 

0 0 0 0 0 


1 Excluding students enrolled in academies. 


2 Excluding 733 pupils enrolled in Indian schools, 


— 
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TaBLe 25.— Number of pupils enrolled in the en elementary ind secondary schools ct 
different periods, excluding duplicates. 
States. | 1870-71 1879-80 1889-90 | 1890-1900 | 1909-10 1915-16 1917-18 
1 | 3 6 7 8 
United 
SSE 7, 561, 582 | 9,867,505 |12,722, 581 |15, 503,110 }17, 813, 852 20, 351, 687 | 20, 853, 516 
141,312| 179,490 | 301,615] 376,423 | 424,611 | 514,601 573, 762 
SES 0 4,212 7,989 16, 504 31, 312 51,077 67,973 
69,927 4 314,662] 395,978 | *447,7 461, 591 
91,332] 158,765 | 221,756} 269,736} 368,391 | 539, 688 602, 758 
ash ccscocsacccu 4,357 22,119 65, 490 117, 555 168, 798 184, 471 200, 763 
ar nrg Dek aS sovead 113, 588 119, 694 126, 505 155, 228 190, 353 234, 609 243, 880 
20, 058 27, 823 31,434 36, 895 35, 950 45,327 37,137 
Dist. Cohumibie.........2 15, 157 26, 439 36, 906 46, 519 55, 74 , 526 61, 536 
14,000 39, 315 92,472 108,874} 148,089] 198,365 196, 405 
49,578 | 236,533} 381,297, 482,673 | 555,794 | 667,635 679, 661 
08 906 5, 834 14, 311 36, 669 76, 168 95,772 104, 737 
672,787 | 704,041 | 778,319 | 958.911 | 1,002,687 | 1,084,640 | 1,088, 391 
450,057 | 511,283] 512,955 | 564,307] "531,459 "564, 252 564, 152 
341,938 | 426,057 | 493,267 | 566,223 | 510,661 | 525,579 530, 375 
ica vankcntkeunees 89,777 231, 434 399) 322 389, 582 398, 746 402, 360 405, 319 
Kentucky 178,457 | 276,000} 390,660} 500,294; 494,863 | 537,008 | 533,355 
Louisiana............----| 57,639 77,642 | 120,253} 196,169 | 263,617 | 320,300 325, 571 
152,600 | 149,827] 139,676} 130,918} 144,278| 149, 149 140,74 
115, 683 162, 431 184, 251 222, 243, 077 235, 268 
Massachusetts. ........-- 66 306, 371,492 | 474,801 | 535,869} 604,023 630, S78 
Michigan - 292,466 | 362,556] 427,032 | 504,985 | 541,501} 620,861 | 655, 941 
113,983 | 180,248 | 280,960} 399,207} 440,083} 481,583 488, 323 
Mississip pi 117,000 236, 654 334, 158 386, 1 1 492, 756 540, 
pov cltasbith secede , 482, 986 620, 314 719, 817 707, 031 721, 752 664, 412 
215657 4,270} 16, 39,4 66,141 | 3102;768 | 122,000 
Nebraska. 23, 265 92,549 240, 300 288,227 | 2 281,375 292, 725 300, OL 
‘evada 3, 106 9, 045 7,387 6,676 | 2 10, 309 13, 358 14,518 
New Hamps 71, 957 64, 341 59, 813 65, 688 67, 461 66, 021 
v 169, 430 204, 961 234, 072 322, 575 Py 207 540, 287 562,319 
New Mexico...........-- 21) 320 4,755 | 18,215] 36,735 77, 062 85, 677 
New York..... 1,028,110 | 1,031,593 | 1,042,160 | 1,209,574 | 1,422,969 | 1,625,777 | 1,666, 589 
North Carolina 2115,0C0 | 252,61 322, 533 | 520,404 | 649, 246 634, 250 
North Dakota 21,660 13,718 35.543 77, 686 139, * 151,647 168, 084 
719,372 | 729, 4 797,489 | $29,160} 838,080 | 905,071 | 951, 960 
Oklahoma 99,602 | 422,399} 515,493 | 551,365 
Oregon. ... 21,000 37, 533 63, 254 89,405 | 118,412| 142,365 145, 891 
Pennsylvania ‘ 8347614 | 9377310 | 1,020, 522 | 1,151,880 | 1,282,965 | 1,504, 74 1, 514, 984 
Rhode Island.. -| 234,000 5 52,774 67, 231 80, 061 89, 879 91, 864 
South Carolina... ....... 66,056 | 134,072} 201,260} 281,891 | 340,415 | 415, 766 304, 467 
South Dakota.........-- 0} (4 78,043} 98,822] 126,253 | 134,136 | 138,485 
2140,000 | 300,217] 447,950 | 485,354 | 521,753 | 610,235 | 591,346 
2 220, 000 466, 872 659, 821,631 | 1,017,083} 1 
16, 992 24, 326 37, 279 73, 042 91,611 | 108, 110, 193 
Vermont 3 75, 328 65, 608 65, 964 66, 615 65, 380 62, 49 
131,088 | 220,736 | 342,269 | 370,505 402,109, 486, 134 481) 139 
Washington. ...........- 25,000 14,780 55, 964 115, 104 245, 419 262,829 
West Virginia........... 76,999 | 142,850] 193,064 | 232,343 | 276,458! 313,873 317,144 
Wisconsin ............... 265,285 | 299,457] 351,723} 445,142/ 464,311 | 458, 102 449, 403 
Wyoming... 2450 2) 907 7,052 14,512} 24,584 32,639 38,271 
~ sed Possessions. Ke 
35, 967 
* Statistics of 1914-15. 3 Exceeds estimated 5 to 18 population. 
1 Statistics of 1912-13. 4 Included in North Dakota. 
2 Approximate, 
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TABLE 26.— Average daily attendance and aggregate number of days attended, 1917-18. 


Average daily attendance. Aggregate number of days attended. 
States. Elemen- |Second-} Kinder- | Elemen- 
der- | tary. ary. Total. garten, tary. Secondary.| Total. 
i" 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Continental U. S.}! 19, 459/26, 429, 440/2764, 830]15, 548, gual 3, 381, 137/2992, 806, 267|2 130, 302, 77512, 498, 424, 309 
321,627} 20,007) 341, 634/.......... 39, 412, 01 42, 208, 184 
, 139) 3,221 6, 102, 6, 703, 253 
California.......... 14,311} 350,568) 64,758] 429, 637| 2,504,425) 59, 947, 128 74, 107, 903 
170, 049 100/008). 30, 804, 34, 638, 875 
, 664 3, 685, 366 4, 036, 593 
Dist. Columbia... . . 2,183} 39,440 47,838| 377, 684| 6,823, 8, 270, 461 
130, 431 16, 745, 17,851, 098 
bch 460,576 ..........| 57,028,455 63, 729, 555 
867, 962, 135, 208,4 52, 998, 066 
Indiana............ 461, 658 71, 81, 231, 179 
243, 827] 288, 41, 438, 854 49, 432, 474 
L 212, 440 233,422; 361, 274| 28,427, 122) 31, 757, 169 
97,579) 113,735} (4) 16, 549, 364 19, 215, 206 
Maryland. .... 150, 25, 642, 10: 27, 553, 663 
Massachusetts 433, 871 6618, 231|.......... 76, 363, 89, 345, 566 
449,921 
83, 643, 936 
| 79, 493 13, 756, 001 
N. Hampshire......!....... 43,030; 9,657| 52, 687 1,757,574| 9,158, 734 
New Mexico........ 21 2,489} 56,378 435,575| 8, 748, 721 
727,404 849, 287 19, 464,413] 138, 291,822 
Oklahoma.......... 333, 514 4,597,413; 52,179,473 
Rhode 65,474 72, 1,320, 13, 943, 880 
382, 304 406, 044 3,988,320] 56,747,272 
77, 757 85, 996 1,356,376] 14,520, 959 
166, x04, 4,964,340 33, 991, 123 
210, 47 222, 523 2,109,275] 29, 680, 845 
27,87 30, 619) . 465,013; 4,597,995 
2, 235, 392, 358 40,397 432, 755 
6 103,748} 2,693. 106,441).......... 718, 016, 850, 471,275] 18, 488, 125 


1 In 5 States only, which report both the average and the aggregate attendance. 


2 In 27 States onl 
8 Estimated. 
4 Included in column 7. 


y, which report both the average and the aggregate attendance. 


6 Includes 11,757 pupils in average attendance in vocational schools not used in computing the length of 


school term 


6 Includes 1,854 Ropils in average attendance in night schools. 


7 Includes 185,4 


ys’ aggregate attendance in 


ght schools. 
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TasLE 27.—Average daily attendance in elementary and secondary schools at different 
dates (pupils actually present each day). 


States. 1870-71 | 1879-80 | 1889-90 | 1899-1900] 1909-10 | 1915-16 | 1917-18 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
Continental United States . ./4, 545,317 |6, 144, 143 |8, 153, 635 [10,632,772 |12,827,307 |15,358,927 |15, 548, 914 
107,666 | 117,978 | 182,467} 297,805 | 266,589 | 323,487| 341,634 
154,700 | 1 148,714 | 195,401 | 255,135 |*304,401 | 299,918 
100,966 | 146, 197,395 | 286,744 | 410,978 | 429,637 
12,618 | 38,715} 73,201 | 107,520] 134,758 | 137,984 
73, 546 656 | 111,564 |2147,190 | 1823477] 190,900 
17,439} 19,649 | 125°300| 22) 24, 24,613 
20,637| 28,184] 35,463] 44,627| 49,625 , 838 
27,046 | 64,819 03,892} 144,419] 137,295 
145,190 | 240,791 | 298,237) 346,295 460,832} 460,576 
19, 21,962 | 51,137 | 039 74,607 
538,310 | 737,576 , 974,495 | 962, 252 
342,275 | 429, 420,780 | 463, 523, 087 
306,309 | 373,474 | 360,178 | 398,143 
300 | 261,783 | 291,329 | 311,267} 288,236 
225,739 | 310,339 | 315,196 | 354,147} 314,992 
87,536 | 146,323 | 182,659 | 235,933 | 233,422 
98, 364 697 | 106, 116,569 | 113,735 
102,351 | 134,400 | 145,762 | 169,306 | 161,772 
273,910 | 366,136 | 444,000 | 508,668 | 518, 231 
1 282,000 | 355,226 443,458 | 504,979 | 523,166 
127,025 | 243,224 | 348,500 | 365,432 | 373,760 
207,704 | 224,5: 261,384 | 2301,922 | 345,952 
384,627 | 460,012 490,390 | 528,455 670 
10,506 | 126,300 41,314 | 75,241 90, 298 
146,139 181,874 191,076 | 216,264 | 214,377 
5,064 | 4,698 17,400} 10,043 10, 430 
41,526 | 47,276 50,101 485 52, 687 
133,286 207,947 324,239 | 421,884 | 423,750 
113,000 22, 37, 51,374 56,378 
642,984 857,488 1, 122,649 |1,318, 605 | 1,299,535 
203,100 206,918 331,335 | 446,191 | 414,879 
20,694 43,500 90,149 | * 104,996 | 119,375 
549,269 | 616,365. 648,544 | 768,451 | 849, 287 
63, 718 325,053 ; 333,514 
43,333 64,411 | 103,553 | 127,692} 130,864 
682, 941 1,001,464 1, 212, 157 | 1,227, 921 
33,905 47,124 | 61,487) 71,613 72, 
147,799 | 243,901 | 279,071 | 255,816 
48,327 168,000 80,032 | 90, 476 
323,548 338,566 | 363,953 430,480 | 406, 044 
291, 941 | 544,691 | 601,603 | 788,391 
20,967 50,505 | 69,246 88, 052 85, 
45,887 47,020) 52,104 | 52,393 49, 751 
198,200 216,464 250,304 | 339,317 | 326, 
13,300 10,546) 36,946 74,717 156,064 | 191,441 | 194,855 
West 51,336 | 91,604 | 121,700 151,254 189, 900 | 223,889 | 222,523 
1 132,000 | 1 156,000 | 200,457 1309,800 | 320,439 | 371,494 | 356, 455 
1250| 1,920) 14° 19,650! 16,730 24,954 | 30,619 
Outlying Possessions. | 
* Statistics of 1914-15. 3 Statistics of 1912-13. 
‘Included in North Dakota. 


1A ximate. 
High-school attendance not reported. 
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TasLe 33.—Enroliment of colored pupils by grades in fifth to eighth grade in cight 
* States, 1917-18. 


Pupils in fifth Pupilsin sixth | Pupilsin seventh; Pupils in eighth 
grade. grade, grade. grade. 


States. 


Boys. 


Total 
Boys. 
Girls 


@ | Girls 
Total. 
@ | Boys. 


(6,656 |10, 949 [2,679 4,588 7,267 
| "614 | 1,105 | "271 | "408 

| } 


TABLE 34.— Enrollment of colored pupils by grades in high school in eight States, 1917-18. 


| 
| | | Students in 
| Studentsin first | Studentsin  Studentsin Students in post- 
| year. second year. | third year. | fourth year. graduate 
States. 
| 
a 3 _ 
a & 
—} 
1 | 3 3 4 5 
Dist. Columbia 173 
Georgia... 
North 
South Carolina. .....]......|.....- 
,002 [2,029 |3,031 | 778 
West Virginia...... 3 85 24 


1 None reported. 


TABLE 35.— Enrollment bes colored students in kindergartens and elementary grades and in 
secondary grades in eight States, 1917-18. 


| 
and Totalsecondary. | Grand total. 


States. | 
Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys. | Girls. Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. 


| 4 
Dist. of Columbia......... 694 |1,034| 1,728| 533 | 781} 1,314] 434| 665 |1,099 | 385 | 913 
ia 
7,030 [9,393 |16, 423 
West Virginia............ 607 | 782 1,380 | 
2 3 4 5 | 6 9 10 
Dist, 7,408 | 8,583| 15,901 680 | 1,334 2,014 | 8,088} 9,917 | 18,005 
South Carolina. 196,605 3,175 199, 780 
84,509 | 90, 192°} 1742761 |°27300" 187°] 6}586 "86,968" 94,370") 181) 347 
West 7,025] 7;711| 14,736| | 7,126) 7,936 15,062 
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TABLE 39.—Salaries of teachers and percentage of men teachers. 


Average annual salaries 
of teachers, 1917-18. 


Percentage of men teachers. 


States. In ele | 
men- | In all | 1870- | 1879- | 1889- | 1809- | | 1915- | 1917= 
tary | | schools} 71 | 80 | 90 | 190] 10 | 16 | 18 
schools. 
Continental United 
1 $606 $635} 41.0] 42.8] 34.5| 29.9| 21.1) 19.8] 16.1 
63.8} 62.9| 30.1| 35.0] 29.1] 23.5 
47.5| 38.8] 27.3] 17.0] 19.7] 11.9 
“6 | 78.4] 68.5| 59.7] 47.0| *44.8] 36.8 
33.6] 21.4] 17.8] 13.8] 15.0] 11.7 
36.4| 26.2] 20.9] 15.6] 160] 7.8 
696 | 1,027|  745|522.1 592.8|/613.4] 69.0] 6.2] 6.4] 5.9 
2561 /529.9) 46.6)631.0| 25.3| 13.7) 122] 9.3 
879 1,052] 8.2) 7.8] 13.0] 13.1] 11.6] 124] 118 
361 "604 7383. |665.7| 61.6 | 48.0] 36.9| 25.7| 23.6] 19.2 
314 | 799, 366] 71.4/565.2| 53.3) 44.0| 24.4] 20.2] 17.8 
2685|564.3! 57.4 /533.4; 31.2| 95.5] 221] 16.9 
778| 43.5| 39.7| 32.5] 26.4| 18.5] 18.6] 13.8 
539 587] 60.5| 57.5] 51.1] 46.2) 35.7] 31.6] 36.8 
4578} 39.0| 33.6) 20.6| 17.2] 9.8] 105] 89 
513| 47.2} 45.1) 40.8] 32.7/ 18.0] 18.4] 14.3 
2364 |566.0| 64.6) 49.8] 45.5| 41.7] 341] 31.4 
2436| °°750| 50.9) 46.1| 44.7] 47.9| 21.4] 20.1] 16.7 
406| 652} 11.2] 11.4] 85 
al 687| 45.0| 42.6| 27.8] 21.7| 17.1] 15.0| 10.8 
909 | 2858] 12.7] 13.2} 9.8] 9.1] 10.2] 11.0 
Michigan 2663| 26.3) 29.2) 22.3] 20.3) 14.0] 14.2] 12.9 
4651 | 33.7| 35.9) 23.9] 19.4| 12.0] 11.0] 9.6 
Mississippi. 291 |560.8| 61.2| 49.6] 44.2| 31.0]¢26.7| 22.0 
Missouri... 4651 | 65.3| 58.1| 44.4] 37.6] 26.4] 24.3) 19.9 
os 670 | 560.3) 385 | 22.9) 166) 120] 144] 11.2 
4562) 51.9 40.7. 27.1| 21.8| 1.9] 11.9] 8.2 
TS 4874 | 32.4| 46.7/ 16.3] 11.1] 10.8! 14.3] 12.4 
New Hampshire...........'........ ty 2548} 15.0) 16.8) 9.8] 89] 71] 8.7 7.3 
2911| 32.5) 28.5| 18.4] 129] 12.3] 14.4 8.8 
New Mexico. 7A 500} 591.7 78.0 | 562,2|555.2| 34.4] 33.3] 23.7 
North 284 |573.2/671.3| 59.1] 49.4| 28.5] 23.5| 18.2 
North Dakota.........-.--- 4578 | 624.7 /540.8| 28.3| 28.8| 17.4] *16.4| 10.6 
2702 |551.7| 48.3] 43.3| 28.4] 19.4] 19.6] 15.7 
Pennsylvania. ....-.-.-. 2702) 42.8| 45.5] 34.2} 32.0| 22.6] 21.4 17.6 
Rhode Island. ‘| 2802]520.4| 20.2] 126] 9.5] 89] 84] 87 
South 3315} 62.4] 59.5] 49.6/543.5] 23.1] 20.6] 14.1 
South Dakota............-- 884 504] Co) | (0) | 29.0] 24.4] 16.6] 14.6] 10.1 
2370|575.0| 74.4] 61.8) 654.0] 37.0] 32.3] 26.1 
24%71577.31575.0| 61.1| 48.9] 30.8] 28.4] 18.0 
choy "3672 91,270 | 3754] 55.0] 54.5] 46.6] 36.5] 26.6] 28.3] 26.6 
2420 | 2728| 2467| 16.5] 16.8| 12.0] 13.6] 7.6] 4.1 
2385] 64.5] 61.8] 41.5| 31.5] 19.9] 16.4] 12.9 
| 883 | 1,066 922 | 946.5 | 37.4] 40.6] 28.9] 20.0) 20.3] 14.4 
West Virginia...........-.. | 7723] 408] 79.0] 75.2) 63.4] 57.9] 48.0] 43.4] 34.4 
562 578 |528.6| 44.3| 22.4] 15.6] 12.8] 14.6] 7.7 


*Statistics of 1914-15. 
1 In 16 States and the District of Columbia only. 
2 Includes salaries of supervisors and principals. 
3 Includes salaries of principals. 
4 Includes salaries of superintendents, supervisors, 
rincipals. 

ti 


6 Statistics of 1912-13. 


| 


7 Includes salaries of part-time high-school teachers, 
§ Distribution between elementary and secondary 


unreliable, 
§ Includes salaries of supervisors, 
Included in North Dakota. 
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TasBLe 42.—Permanent school funds and school lands, 1917-18. 
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Permanent school funds. B Unsold school lands. | Total value 
nent sc 
State Local. Total | Value, | funds 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
United | | 
OO eR $308, 118, 870 | $50, 007,398 $358,126,268 46,314,957 $484, 200, 293 $842, 326, 561 
2, 374, 500 14,587 | 2,389, 087 | 73,000 | 950,000 3, 339, 087 | 
380,077 | 8,328,185 | 45,805,018 | 46, 185,005 
1, 134, 500 Fenceaedeexd 1 134, 500 | 48,500 | 250, 000 1,394, 508 
4,048,492 | 2,882,278 | 41,418,329 | 46, 366, 821 
2,008,624 | 1,046,113 | 3,054,737 0 0 3, O54, 737 
0 0} 0 
| | 576, S62 206,379 1,031,895 2, 608, 757 
0 250, 000 000 0 0| 250, 
‘ 1, 048, 638 6,403 | 1: , 
9,712,506 | 2,485,526 | 12) 198, 032 | 680 39,215 432237) 47 
| 2,013, 536 381,900 | 2,395, 4 0 395, 
Louisiana... | 2) 350; 000 | 110,000 | 1,750,000 4, 100, 000 
Maryland 997,985| 168,574 | 16,509 0 416, 509 
Massachusetts 5,000, 000 0 0 5, 000, 000 
Michigan................ 5,914,908| 90,000)............. 5, 314, 802 
Minnesota. ............- (884,576 | 2,000,000 | 125,000,000 53, 884,576 
6, 636, 3,940,018 66,468,104 73, 104, 486 
Nebraska 9, 425,004 ome 1, 854, 119 22,811, 788 87, 296, 888 
, 632, 6 8,2 23, 2, 606, 
New "89,723 | 876,518 936, 241 
NOW 7,130, 006 764, 671 7, 894, 767 
New Mexioo............ 567,689 8,646,000 43,230,000 43, 797, 689 
NOW | 9, 321, 863 0 9, 321, 863 
North Carolina......... 860, 000 40, 000 900, 000 200, 000 500, 000 1, 400, 000 
North Dakota........... WO 19, 166, 537 | 1,445,764, 31,200,000 50, 366, 537 
4,110; 200 | 100,000 | 4, 210, 200 20, 573 1, 670, 496 5, S80, 696 
Pennsylvania........... 408, 000 0 403, 000 
Rhode Island........... 249, O41 0 249, 941 
South Dakota.......... 17, 000, 000 2,500,000 | 85,000,000 102, 000, 000 
B00 | 2, 512, 500 0 0 2,512, 500 
70, 288, 000 | 11, 310, 280 ,339 | 1,242,220) 2,652,771 84,251,110 
3,197,331 7587} 3,232,918 0 0 282, 918 
Washington............. 13, 2, 608 | 13,632,698 | 1,803,072 | 18,030,720! 31, 663,418 
West Virginia........... 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
362 | 4, 756, 362 
Outlying Possessions.| 
Canal Zone,...........-- 0 
Philippine Islands. ..... 1, 793, 393 


Value of agricultural lands no report on the: v of mineral lands, which are probably valued 


$160,000,000 
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TABLE 44.—Percentage analysis of receipts, 1917-18. 


Total revenue Total revenue Receipts from taxation 
receipts. receipts, and appropriation, 
Perma- 
nent ‘axa- 
‘ 
‘oun- unds | an ther oun- 
State. ty. Local. and | appro-|sources. State. ty. Local, 
leases of| pria- 
school | tien 
lands. 
1 | 3 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Continental United States. 16.8 7.9 75.3 2.9 92.5 4.6 14.8 | 8.0 77.2 
28| 882| 63.4| 36.6)....... 
42.0 4.2 93.6 2.2 17.6 37.6 44.8 
71.8 9 91.8 71.8 
42.3 1.3 93.1 5.6 22.3 38.0 39.7 
73.4 6.8 92.9 3 ol 20.8 79.1 
89.8 1.5 92.3 6.2 90.5 
73.2 4.7 93.2 2.1 78.1 
_ 97.7 2.3 50.0 
25.5 1.8 87.4 10.8 12.1 58.7 29.2 
30.8 aa 93.1 6.7 53.5 17.6 28.9 
13.1 30.9 56.0 12.8 82.6 3 3 Spe 37.4 62.6 
92.3 3.4 92.7 3.9 92.5 
17.2 |. 82.8 3.1 96.1 85.5 
2.2 97.8 1.0 98.8 2 99.0 
2. 95.1 2.6 97.3 1 2 2.1 97.7 
Kentucky ..........----++-+- 46. 36.7 2.6 86.3 11.1 50.7 17.7 31.6 
24. 37.3 2.1 92.3 5.6 24.0 36.0 40.0 
Massachusetts.........-.---- 96.3 97.8 1.5 97.1 
Michigan.......... 78.0 1.3 85.7 13.0 98.3 75.7 
28.5 7.9 63.6 5.7 94.1 23.9 8.1 68.0 
49.7 3.0 47.3 4.4 89.0 6.6 46.6 
12.9 31.3 55.8 12.7 81.5 38.4 61.6 
Mn nendcscondeencssocer 37.2 42.6 20.2 19.7 76.2 4.1 20.6 55.9 23.5 
New Hampshire.......-...-- G8 92.1 7.9 6.4 93.6 
45.3 4 54.3 1.0 95.7 3.3 42.9 3 56.8 
NOW 20.7 70.3 |. .cocces 20.2; 78.7 1.1 100.0 0 
North Carolina . 14.2 51.2 BO 93.2 6.8 14.6 49.6 35.8 
North Dakota. ..... were 15.1 8.1 76.8 13.3 78.7 8.0 2.0 10.0 88.0 
i 8.2 1.7 90.1 93.3 5.6 7.4 1.7 90.9 
14.5 6.2 79.3 14.3 | 71.4 14.3 oll 99.9 
5.6 68.9 5.3 88.5 _ 28.9 71.1 
Rhode Island 914.3 6 91.8 4.6 94.8 
South Carolina... .. 99.3 12.4 28.5 59.1 
South Dakota 83.2 16.6 | 74.9 8.5 0 100.0 
16.0 2.0 95.7 2.3 17.9 65.5 16.6 
occ 55.9 13.4 64.7 21.9 46.0 1.0 53.0 
64.4 4.6 92.9 2.5 93.3 66.8 
77.7 3.5 93.9 2.6 2.3 79.7 
Virginia 46.7 1.2 81.6 14.2 33.5 50.4 
Washington. ......-.--.--+-- ; 57.1 5.9 93.1 1.0 16.1 22.6 61.3 
West Virginia.......-.------ 9.2 | 90.4 1.0 97.6 1.4 7.0 4 92.6 
Wisconsin ....... 18.0 14.2 67.8 1.5 93.5 5.0 17.4 15,2 67.4 
Wyoming..s....-------+---- | 26.1 30.9 43.0 24.1 71.6 4.3 1.3 43,2 55.5 
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27.2 


of bonds. 


Total expenditures 
luding payments for 
outlays and payments 


exc 


Instruction. 


SZES" KARAS SAKA WARNS BAAS 
E 


Total expenditures, excluding payment of bonds. 


TasiE 49.—Percentage analysis of expenditures, 1917-18. 


STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1917-1918. 


States. 


i 
Out- 
Miscel-| 
General] Text- laneous| ‘ings, |G 
control.| books | Teach- current} tion. | 
and ers’ | Total. | — 
1 2 | 
| 9 
3.3 
5.0 
2.3 | 
1.8 |. a 
2.3 |. 
2.7 
2.9 
14 
3.6 
| 4.4 
4.2 
3.3 
2.5 | 
6 
4.2 |] 
4.4 | 
4.1 
3.2 
3.9 
3.8 
43 
6.1 | 
9 | | 
3.4 | 
6.0 
3.5 
3.9 
4.6 | | 
4.1 
2.1 
4.5 
2.6 
3.9 | | 
3.4 | 
3.0 
2.5 
3.8 
44 | 
15 | 
49 
6.4 | 
6.2 
2.9 | 
3.0 
4. 
5.7 
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TaBLE 53a.—Payments for auxiliary agencies, 1917-18. 


Libraries. Promotion of health. Transportation of pupils, 


States. Ele- |g Ele Ele- 
Second- Second- Second- 
cr ary | Total. ‘oer ary | Total. og ary | Total. 
schools. schools.} schools. schools. schools. schools. 
1 ete 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 ~ 10 
| | 
Continental United | = 
$273,049 |$154,915 |$2,188,269 |$59, 071 | $7,366 {$1,222,334 |$906,571 [$328,138 |$7, 961, 291 


| 330 
4,297 | 59,990 | 47,366 | 107,356 
| 6,713 | 2,237 8,950 | 4,091 | 1,364 5, 200, 
Outl; ng Possessions. | 
1 Included under operation. 8 Included under grand total of auxiliary agencies. 
+ Estimated. 


16,584 | "6,963 | 23,547 | 25,067 | 1,466 | 26,533 107,133 13,562 | 210,685 
| 

District of Columbia... 0| 9,079 9,079 | 14,405 | 3,536 17,04 | 0| 325 325 
Georgia................| 7,204 | 2,000 9,204 | 5,340 | 1,000 6,340 | 34,996 | 2,000 36,996 

Louisiana..............| 3,603 | 9,239 | 13,061 |. 160, 208 | 32,855 | 193, 068 
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TaBLE 53b.-Payments for auxiliary agencies, 1917-18 (continued), and payments of 
interest on indebtedness. 


ili - Total payments for auxiliary 
Other auxiliary agencies. agencies. 


States. | on indebt- 
Elemen-| Second- wend Elemen- | Second- sted | edness. 
tary otal. ary otal. 
2 4 6 7 8 


Continental United States .'$735, 616 |$154,124 |$9, 737,937 |$3, 253,794 /$830, 266 463,281 $15,154, 585 
161,357 | 38,978 | 200,335 | 180,132 
310,035 | 553,544 


243,509 
397,451 | 40,157 | 437, 608 338, 099 
| 
18,105 | $5,003) 56008) 
485,881 | 420128 
47,540 “5,000 | 


000 
1,279,487 185,723 1,465, 210 854,181 


Wyoming. 


*Statistics for 1916-17. 

1 Included under operation 

2 Under control of boards of estimates 

3 Included under payment of bonds and short-term loans. 
4 Ineluded under maintenance. 

6 Included in column 8, 


Ari 
18, 166 | 176, 343 
District of Columbia...........| 3,700 | 22,983 26, 683 
North 18,467 | 58, 467 
Nostlt 990,000 | 900,000 
| 78,841 | 500,280} 459,428 | 109,817 971, 68) 
64,287 | 47,366 | 111,653 271, 452 
993, 103 
64, 643 21, 647 
Outlying Possessions, | | 
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TABLE 59.— Assessed value and school expenditure, 1902 and 1912. 


Expended for 

Assessed value of all property | Expenditure for public | public schools 

subject to ad valorem taxa- | schools (exeluding debt | on each $100 of 

tion.! 5 assessed value 

States. of ail property. 

1902 1912 1902 1912 1902 1912 

1 2 8 4 5 6 7 

Cents. | Cents, 
Continental United States. ./$35, 338, 316, 883 |$69, 452, 936,104 |$235, 208, 465 |$482,886,793] 66. 69.5 
296, 135, 540 , 807, 4 1,057,906 | 3,708,418] 35.7 65.4 
Arizona... 39, 083, 228 140, 338,191 876,685 | 1,321,631) 96.4 94.2 
Arkansas... 224” 401, 113 427, 473,108 | 1,592,110] 3,837,549] 70.9 89.8 
California. . --| 1,290, 238,964 | 2, 9217 277, 451 7,613, 708 23 978, 621 59. 82.1 
354,002, 501 | 4297330,199 | 3,100,855] 6,5 87.6] 154.6 
Connecticut. . 665,094,301 | 1, 041,334,019 3, 556, 442 canes 53.5 59.7 
Delaware..... 68, 982, 600 93, 814, O11 453,670 | 605,000] 65.8] 64.5 
District of Columbia. Page 359, 932 ” 253 1,694, 255 | 2,989, 513 75.8 83.1 
ida 103, 047, 937 212; 887, 518 "79%, 919} 2,327,395 76.9 109.3 
467,310,646 | 842,358,342 | 2,184,670] 5,004,430] 46.7] 60.5 
61, 335, 113 167, 512,157 689,636 | 2,959,124] 112.4 176.7 

iy 030, 292 435 | 2,343, 673, 232 | 19,025, 258 34) 217, 582 184.7 146.0 - 

1 417, 302, 766 ” 398, 3 07, 218 9, 216, 082 | 16,443, 654 65.0 36.6 
572) 84 0, 381 092, 7 9,213,709 | 14,634,982} 160.8 162.2 
363, 163, 630 2,746, 900, 291 4, 804, ie 158, 256} 132.3 40.6 
711, 258,014 | 1,031, 174,033 | 32,851,651 5, 699, 872 40.1 65.0 
315, 583, 408 } 517, 808 1, 236, 648 4, 608, 927 39.2 83.7 
352, 228, 897 416,891,264 | 1,794,505] 3,151,917] 50.9 75.6 
732, 271, 233 | 1,235,457,607 | $2,549,497 | 4,120,747 34.8 33.5 
3,115, 426, 287 | 4; 803, 078,625 | 14,179,947 | 22, 502, 45.5 46.9 
1,418, 251,858 | 2,317, 561,634 965,700 | 16,730,370 56.2 72.2 
”761,760, 274) 1 1475, 585, B15 589 15, 224, 507 87.9 103.2 
Mississippi......... 241, 189, 126 11, 551, 004 472, 433 2,806,562} 61.0 68.2 
CT cetheavebnecnoteenen 1, 246, 400, 682 1, 860, 087, 956 8; 169 169, 288 | 14,720, 65.5 79.1 
dares 185, 725, 657 346, 550, 585 879, 882 354, 47.4 96.8 
180, 091, 192 463,371,889 | 4,286,528 | 8,757,288 | 238.0] 189.0 
eee 29, 324, 667 101, 087, 082 209, 484 625, 562 71.4 61.9 
New Hampshire............. 204, 092, 195 439, 683, 132 1,167,464 | 1,826,643 57.2 41.5 
erates 952, 560, 540 | 2,490, 490,534 | 6,976,118 | 20,374,527] 73.2 81.8 
New Mexico......... , 633, 993 454 $241) 997 1, 112) 840 62.4 153.6 
5, 969, 912, 936 | 11, 131,778,917 | 437, 737,654 | 57,935, 136 63.2 52.0 
North Carolina............... "346, 878, 923 47, 500, 632 1,287,276 | 3,777,1 37.1 50.5 
133, 876, 357 293° 048, 119 1,677,874 | 5,459, 125.3 186.3 
1,990, 885, 388] 6, 481) 059, 158 | 14,868,999 | 28,858, 413 74.7 44.5 
88, 885, 986 i; 193, 655, 846 | 61,541,267 | 7,603, 173.4 63.7 
148, 099, 602 905, 011,679 1, 802,227 | 6,095,111 121.7 67.3 
ee 3, 918, 925, 257] 5, 068, 80! 2, 988 | 23,027,678 | 42,557, 986 58.8 $4.0 
Rhode Island.............--- 424) 398, 204 "61, 010,208 | 1,708,412] 2,404,652| 40.3 38.8 
South Carolina.............-- 195, 736, 316 531, 003 985,394 | 2,380,714 50.3 81.7 
187, 531, 381 304° 278, 413 1,847,813 | 4,109,642 98.5 116.0. 
406, 215,016 625, 686,792 | 21,811,454 | 5,537,031 44.6 88.5 
BE iicabdesvedeesesensbeuce 1,017, 571, 732 2, 532) 710, 050 5, 216, 672 | 14,497, 750 51.3 57.2 
118, 019, 462 299,207 | 1,300,186 3,626,686} 118.6] 181.1 
162, 787, 464 2217 530, 142 1,093,942 1,815, 267 67.2 81.9 
502, 938, 916 864, 962, 621 | 32,012,350 | 5,262,130 40.0 60.8 
260, 940,138 | 1,005, 086, 251 2,805,455 | 10,526,931 | 107.5 104.7 
‘West Virginia............ sage 255, 488, 169 L 168, 012, 658 2,199,350 | 5,030,940 86.1 43.1 
is cévepinvsacesbons 1, 504, 346, 000 2 466, 636, 793 | 35,881,473 | 11,763,878 39.1 47.7 
43,348,356 | 180,750,630 | 253,551] 58.5| 55.2 


1 From United States census reports. 
2 Tn 1899-1900, 
3 In 1900-1901. 


4 Approximate. 
6 Returns from Indian Territory imperfect. 
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TABLE 60.— Wealth and school expenditure in 1912. 
Expended 
on public 
Expendi- schools for 
Estimated true value of all property. each $100 of 
Per tures for a 
capita | public estimated 
States. esti- schools wealth, 
mated | (exelud- 
wealth.| ing debt 
paid). On On 
Taxable, Exempt. Total. total | taxable 
wealth.| wealth, 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Continental Uni- Cenis. | Cents. 
ted States...... 1 $1, 965)8482, 85,793, 25.7) 27.6 
Alabama........-.- 2,050, 014, 76 0,1 2, 127,054,980 964] 3,708,418} 17.4] 18.1 
437, 098, 14, 752, 821 501, 852,186} 2,255, 1,321,631 26.3 
1, 757, 533, 669) 1,988,067) 1,829,521,786] 1,120! 3,937,549} 21.0 «21.8 
California..... 8, 023, 435,581] 440,768,696) 8, 464,204,277] 3, 284) 23,978,621 
2) 236, 478, 00, 444, 806} 2,386, 923, 583) 527,569] 27.3) 8.5 
Connecticut. ....... 2,153, 511,444] 131,943,215] 2,285, 454,659] 1,960) 6,217,127} 27.2) 
Delaware..........- 293, 721, 14, 226, 634 307,948,613] 1,493 605,000, 19.6} 
Dist. of Columbia... 767,316,951] 406,540,161} 1,173,857,112| 3,425] 2,989,513, 25.5, 39.0 
1,014,585,076) 34,553, 15: 1,049, 138,228} 1,307) 2,327,395) 2.2 22.9 
2, 209, 197, 83, 403,276] 2,382, 600, 366 883} 5,004, 21.4} 22.2 
591,073,842, 17,281,315, 608,305,157] 1,680} 2,959,121) 48.6, 50.2 
14,596, 467,087| 887,983,145, 15,484, 450,232) 2,660] 34,217,582, 22.1) 23.4 
4, 088, 243,621,010} 5, 194,682,500) 1,804) 16,443,654] 31.7] 
7, 437,094,834) 431,359,377; 7, 868,454,211] 3,539) 14,634,982 18.6) 19.7 
Kansas... 221, 588,330] 4,615, 432, 5 2,662) 11,158,256) 24.2) 25.4 
Kentucky .......... 2, 152,097,565, 115,679,960! 2, 267,777, 977} 6,699,872, 29.5) 31.8 
Louisiana........... 2,053, 572,346, 107,865, 2, 164, 437, 74 1,260] 4,608,927 21.3; 22.4 
1,030, 306,547) 39,227,480] 2,009, 594,027] 1,420) 3,151,917} 29.5, 30.6 
Maryland........... 2,002) 216,720, 175,742,144| 2,177, 958,864] 1,651! 4,129,747, 19. 20.6 
Massachusetts. ..... 567, 758, 6, 302, 988, 3! 1,805, 22,502,935, 35.7 39.2 
Michigan........... 5, 160,022, 582, 258,000, 5, 427,022,651] 1,873} 16,730,370, 30. 32.4 
Minnesota.......... 5, 26,950,787, 280,376,238 5, 547,327,017} 2,582) 15,224,507 27. 28.9 
Mississippi... 1,306, 334,960, 38,475,060} 1,344, 860, 726] 2,806,562] 20. 21.5 
Missourl............ 5, 546, 493, 103) 5, 528, 5, 342, 027, 1,752} 14,720,856, 25. 26.5 
1, 113,008,146 36,724,840! 1, 149, 722, 2,834] 3,354,934] 30.2 
Nebraska........... 3, 605, 133,830 180,852,951] 3,704,986,781) 3,110] 8,757,288} 23. 24.3 
441,382,827) 15,626,083 457,008,910) 5,038) 625,562} 13. 14.2 
New Hampshire. ... 613, 441,572, 35, 878, 897 649, 320,469] 1,493] 1,826,643} 20.8 
Now Jersey........- 5,361, 917,422; 381,114,856} 5, 743,032,278} 2,140} 20,374,527; 35.5, 38.0 
New Mexico. ....... 501,627,424, 12,105,602, 513,733,026 1,440) 1,112,840, 21. 2.2 
New York.......... 21, 912, 629, 507, 3,098, 475,716} 25, 011, 105, 2,626] 57,935,136} 23. 26.4 
North Carolina..... 1,745, 233, €96, 52, 340, 1, 807, 573, 794) = 3,777, 125 20. 21.6 
North Dakota.....- 2’ 037, 626,024 104,000,987| 2, 141,626,961] 3,374] 5,459,002) 25. 26.8 
8, 552, 130,€67, 356, 302,276) 8, 908, 432, 943] 1,817} 28,858,413) 32, 33.7 
4,321, 150,418 259,941, 4, 581,091,918} 2,475] 7,603,089) 16. 17.6 
Oregon ...... 1,943, 542,127) 100, 812, 1, 944, 354, 2,661] 6,005,111) 31.3] 33.2 
Pennsylvania,......| 14,137, 272,911) 1,320, 257,366) 15,457,530,277} 1,939) 42, 557, 986) 27. 3.1 
Rhode Island,...... 892, 698, 475 , 109, 212 970, 802, 6 1,708, 2,404, 24. 24.9 
South Carolina.....| 1,301, 406,985| 49,993,768} 1,351, 400,753 869} 2,380,714] 17.6) 18.3 
South Dakota. ..... 67, 880, 1,398, 573,425, 2, 4,109,642) 29.4) 30.9 
Tennessee. ......... 1,834, 354,927, 85, 993, 1, 920, 348, 261 864) 5,537,031 28. 30.2 
6, 552, 242,164! 307, 666, 6,859,909, 141] 1,679) 14,497,750) 21.1) 
734,811,880, 46, 801, 51 781, 613, 3 1,979] 3,626,686} 46.4 49.4 
495,935,964! 30,325, 811 527, 261, 7 1,470} 1,815,267) 34.4) 
2, 174,685,192} 115, 228, 2, 289, 913, 7: 15,086, 5,262,130, 24.2 
Washington... ..... 3, 054,690,780, 163, 669, 3, 218, 360, 6 2,511) 10,526,931} 32. 34.5 
West Virginia. .....| 2,179, 527,639) 124,043,570} 2, 308, 571, 2¢ 1,800} 5,030,940, 21. 23.1 
Wisconsin.......... 4,282, 454,539! 205,270,719] 4, 487,725,258] 1,875] 11,763,878} 26 27.5 
344, 834,812 9, 010, O1 4, 2) 241 4 28. 28.9 
1 Includes $402,351,858, value of ships pelongin to the U.S. Navy, and $290,000,000, value of privately 
owned water-supply systems, not distributed by States, 
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CHAPTER III. 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1917-18. 


ConteNts.—Population of growps—The statistical schedules—Historical statistics—Number ef school 
systems—Schools and school buildings—The teaching staff—The teaching loai—Pupils—Length of 
term—Junior high schools—The teaching load in the junior high scheols—An age and grade study of a 
million pupils in 80 city school systems—Per capita value of school property—The city school debt— 
Where the city school dollar comes frem—City school tax rates—W here the eity sehool dollar goes— 
Per capita costs (all cities) —E vening schools—Kindergartens in eities—Health and recreation—Analy- 
sis of city school expenditures—Average annual salaries of teachers. 


POPULATION OF GROUPS. 


This report presents the statistics of city public schools for the 
school year 1917-18. An attempt has been made for the first time 
to secure statistics from all cities which had a population of 2,500 or 
over in 1910. The cities have been divided into five groups: Group I, 
including all cities with a population of of 100,000 and over; Group 
IL, all cities having a population of 30,000 or over but less than 100,- 
000; Group ILI, all cities with a population of 10,000 or over but less 
than 30,000; Group LV, all cities with a population of 5,000 or over 
but less than 10,000; and Group V, all cities having a population of 
2,500 or over, but less than 5,000. The first two groups correspond 
to the five groups of cities from which the Bureau of the Census an- 
nually collects statistics on all expenditures for city government. 
To bring about this uniformity in these reports the lower limit of the 
second group has been changed in this report from 25,000 population 
to 30,000. Consequently, this group does not include as many cities 
as it did in similar preceding reports, while Group III includes a cor- 
respondingly larger number of cities. This report contains detailed 
statistics only for cities having a population of 10,000 and over. 
Preceding reports contained corresponding detailed statistics for the 
cities of Group IV as well. Previous to this report no attempt was 
made to secure statistics from the cities of Group V. Many of these 
smaller urban communities do not have a separate municipal school 
system, and it is often difficult for some of them to report facts 
relating to school finances. 

For all cities not reporting, estimates have been made either indi- 
vidually or in the aggregate, so that the summary tables represent 
as accurately as could be ascertained the urban school statistics for 
the whole country. ‘The various reports of the State superintendents 
of public instruction were of great value in furnishing a basis for 
making estimates in many instances. In several cases the estimates 
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have been based upon the total population of the places not reporting 
in proportion to the corresponding per capitas for similar places 
reporting. Knowing the State school statistics and the city school 
statistics, the rural school statistics can be easily ascertained. It 
must be understood that the term ‘‘rural’’ as here employed includes 
all schools not under the control of a city, or not in a municipality of 
2,500 population or over. Rural school statistics will be presented 
in the review chapter of the Biennial Survey. 


Tasie 1.—Comparative summary of school statistics for the ee groups of cities of 2,500 
population und over, 1917-18 


{Group I includes 51 school systems; Group II, 141 school systems; Group III, 420 school systems; 
Group IV, 627 school systems; Group V, 1,162 school sy stems. ] 


| Group Il. IIT.’ ‘Group 
Cities of | Cities of | Cc ities of | Cities of 
100,000 | 30,000 to 5,000 to 2,500 to 
popula- | 100,000 “40,000 5,000 
tion and | popula- popula- | popula- 
over. tion. tion. tion, 


Group I. 


Group V. 
Cities of | 


Preceding 
groups 
combined, 


I.—Distribution of attendance and 
personnel in day schools. 


Kindergartens: 
Supervisors 


Aggregate days’ attendance 
Average daily attendance 
Elementary schools (including ele- 
mentary grades in junior h 
schools): 
Su 930 
474 


960 
20, 526 


415, 883. |... 
420, 255 |... 


4,233 
72, 184 
& 491, 419 
7623, 606 
bag ‘056 
3, 989 


8, 145 ! 

579, 910 
164,206,304 119,218,042 
96 521 


pom rate ‘da 
Average daily attendance. . 
Number ofschools. . 
Secondary schools (including second- 
ary grades in junior high schools): 
buperv {sors | 122 
Teachers— | 
MEM. 6, 069 
8, 615 


914, 960 


3, 752 3,433 |... 


inroliment— 


Boys 

Aggregate days’ attendance 
Average daily attendance 
Number of schools 

Mecmel, vocational, and special | | 

Supervisors 
Principals. 


Aggregate days’ attendance 
Average daily attendance 
Number of schools. . 


(136, 773 
7 


175, 095 
204, 961 


| | | 
33 | 19 12 | 70 
| 60001 1,420 1,074 8,016 
Enrollment— | 
33,228 | 22, 550 9,355 200, 568 
213, 904 
3, 686 
6, 844 
| 98 1, 235 7,709 
Enrollment— 
592, 057 | 3, 077, 504 
3, 063, 956 
899, 379, 910 
4, 926, 602 
| "14,134 
322 
1,148 
|.) 
24, 645 
79, 469 89,188 | 66,356 aaa 410, 108 
100,612 | 117,640 | 88,810 |...........| 512,023 
26, 251, 676 |30, 771,422 23, 672, 168 |.........../185, 732, 039 
145,216 | '171,149| 132,620 |...........| 745, 753 
282 237 476 1, 650 
30 19 5 Wisvshisavant 58 
95 23 12 Bilcosterccase 135 
Teachers— | | 
Enroliment— 
6, 435 5, 536 57,017 
9,239,715 | 1,122,799 | 741,302 | 274,283 11,378, 009 
6, 199 3, 988 61,277 
234 109 74 453 
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TaBLe 1.—Comparative summary of school statistics for the five groups of cities of 2,500 
population and over, 1917-18—Continued. 


Group I. 
Cities of 
100, 
popula- 
tion and 
over. 


Group IT. 
Cities of 
30,000 to 
po) 
tion. 


Group ITI. 

Cities of 

10,000 to 
30,000 


Pilon.” 


Cities of 

5,000 to 

po; bula- 
tion. 


Group IV. 


Group V. 
Cities of 


Preceding 
groups 
combined. 


I.—Distribution of attendance and 
personnel in day schools—Contd. 


Junior high schools (included in ele- 
ti hools and dary 


mentar 
schools above): 
Teachers— 


II.—Total population and aggregate 
ttend and 7p l in day 
schools. 


Total population. 

Superintendents and assistant super- 
intendents 

Supervisors, total number. ... 

Principals, total number 

Public school teachers, total num- 


Women 
— total number— 


Total number ofschools 
Totalnumber 0 fschool buildings. . . . 
Totalnumber ofschoolphysicians. . . 
Total number ofschool nurses, ....-. 
Total number of truant officers 

Total number of pupils in private 


III.—Distribution of attendance and 
personnel in public night schools. 


Number of school systems reporting 
night schools 

Teachers: 
Elementary schools............. 
Secondary schools..... 
Vocational schools. .... 
Other schools 
Not distributed. . . 
Total men......... 

Enroliment:, 
Elementary schools 
Secondary schools 
Vocational schools. .... 
Other schools 
Not distributed. . . 
Total boys........ 
Total girls......... 


7, 142, 157 


25, 063 
216, 319 
4, 239, 467 
34 


59873°—21——-14 


| 
| 
| 
2,500 to 4 
5,000 4 
popula- 
tion. 
438 259 167 149 64 1,077 
vn aes 1,383 1, 096 899 726 364 4, 468 
Enrollment— 
24, 500 16, 550 15, 807 12, 780 5, 376 75, 013 
90,082 19, 232 17,301 14, 044 5, 987 83, 095 
Number ofschools.............. 76 90 93 102 70 431 
20,354,910 | EN | 6,729, 604 | 4,340,044 | 4,052,107 | 42, 618, 822 
220 177 447 627 1, 041 2, 512 
935 869 1,310 1, 022 935 5, 071 
3, 988 | 1, 812 1, 554 772 720 8, 846 
ber— | i 
11, 204 4,021 3, 965 | 962 2,911 
1,845, 212 | 711,189 | 695, 419 | 377 | 494,270 
1,849,200 | 785,727 | 725,128 438 | 523, 583 
Aggregate days’ attendance... ....../534,235,769 |205,500,602 {200,836,511 | ,568 |144,134,690 |1,230,074,140 
Average daily attendance. ......-...| 2,877,418 | 1, 139, 243 | 1,117, 668 207 | 812,778 | 6,760,314 
Averagelength ofschooltermin days 186 | 180 180 179 177 182 
4,515 3,306 4, 302 , 124 5, 013 21, 260 
4,970 3, 334 4, 260 , 884 4, 395 20, 843 
641 | 244 244 147 129 1, 405 ; 
791 | 214 194 108 75 1,382 a 
585 163 251 312 278 1, 589 
‘OB, 788 163, 559 162, 527 74, 499 26,804 | 1,021, 127 i 
49 108 181 118 62 "518 ij 
4, 232 1,651 835 315 100 7,133 i 
4, 288 1, 082 633 171 46 6, 220 st 
1, 083 508 543 171 43 2,348 at 
142 107 89 25 13 376 a3 
4, 957 1, 469 926 284 85 7,721 a 
| 5, 283 1, 886 1,174 398 117 8, 858 . 8 
} 146, 379 44, 087 19, 974 5, 585 1,883 217, 908 q 
| 201, 717 36, 919 19, 663 4, 053 1,031 263, 383 ; 
41, 276 16, 726 12, 527 2, 893 672 74, 04 PE 
3, 892 3, 265 2, 029 500 237 9, 923 1g 
227, 681 54, 105 27, 7 6, 824 1, 922 318, 234 13 
185, 475 47, 105 26,4 6, 207 1, 901 267, 179 ; 
a4 
: 
: aa 
aq 
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TABLE |.—Comparative summary of school statistics for the five groups of cities of 2,500 


population and over, 1917-18—Continued. 
Group I. | Group II. |Group III.| Group IV.) Group V. 
Cities of | Cities of | Cities of | Cities of | Cities of Precadin 
100,000 | 30,000 to | 10,000 to | 5,000 to | 2,500 to ous 8 
nila- | 100,000 10,000 ,000 
on and popula- | popula- 
over. tion. tion. tion. tion. 
1V.—Receipts of city school systems. 
Amount reeeived from the United 
States for vocational education....| $53,920} $28,070 | $40,588 | $32,708 | $48, 585 
Subventions and grants from State. .|18, 944, 443 | 8,320,395 | 7,592,100 | 5,199,240 | 5, 120, 743 | 45, 176,921 
Subventions and grantsfrom county .| 6,435,848 | 1,562,920 | 4,274,835 | 1,914,299 | 2,040,226 | 16,228, 
Subventions and grants from other 
TEE TE IC 214, 580 50, 584 422, 71, 084 87, 130 846, 028 
Appropriationsfrom city treasury .. .|24, 251,627 | 7,623,052 | 6,702, 426 | 2,806,481 | 1,746, 766 | 43, 130,352 
Genera] property taxes. ............. 129,491,273 |43, 434, 091 |35, 753, 491 |25, 094, 837 |26, 337, 567 |260, 111, 259 
ns and bond sales... .|10, 279, 9, 889, 463 | 8, 224, , 280, 5 , 402, 228 | 38, 076, 320 
Sales of property ......... F 570, 147 303, 968 86, 047 91, 389 97,839 | 1,149,390 
RIDGES TOONS... oo ccrsccccvcsces 4,693, 794 | 2, 710, 296 | 3,387,827 | 2, 568, 640 | 3,485, 153 | 16,845, 710 
Totalreceipts. ........css.e00. 194,934,965 |73, 922, 839 |66, 484, 748 |42, 059, 190 |44, 366,237 |421, 767, 979 
V.— Expenses, outlays, and other pay- 
ments for school purposes. | 
General control: | 
usiness....... cepbidieesumesvans 3, 289, 760 939, 512 787, 325 496, 420 510,771 | 6,023, 788 
Educational 3, 252,778 | 1,022,414 | 1,674,251 | 1,610,399 | 1,956,763 | 9,516, 605 
Expenses ofinstruction, day schools: | 
Salaries and expenses of super- | | 
1,309,000 | 1,135,229 | 1,343, 661 716, 256 585,501 | 5,089, 647 
Salaries and expenses of princi- 
11, 581, 168 | 3, 556,964 | 3,057, 733 | 1,708,738 | 1,596,756 | 21,501,359 
Salaries of teachers.............. 105,162,261 33, 084, 519 |29, 226, 744 |19, 134,076 |19, 457, 537 |206, 065, 137 
Textbooks, stationery , supplies, and } 
other expenses ofinstruction...... , 065, 630 | 2,467,578 | 2,370,938 | 1,476,743 | 1,473,658 | 13,854, 547 
penses ofinst; " tschools| 2,870, 437 494, 5382 264, 946 33, 210 17,306 | 3,710,431 
Wages of janitors and other employ- 
9, 963, 552 | 3,754,282 | 3,401,755 | 2,242,024 | 2,150,216 | 21,511,829 
Fuel, water, light, power, janitors’ 
che x 7, 712,873 | 3,848,017 | 3,983,363 | 2,749,918 | 3,015,538 | 21,309, 709 
Maintenance, repairs, replacement 
of equipment, etc................- 6, 780, 057 | 2,577,722 | 2,466,774 | 1,500,795 | 1,733,017 | 15,058, 365 
Expenses of auxiliary ageneies. .. .. . 3, 253, 568 | 1,050, 670 f 749, 656 841,415 | 6,812,114 
charges—pensions, rents, | 
1, 425,383 | 602,335 590, 652 494, 184 452,090 | 3, 564, 644 
Total current expenses........ 162,666,467 54, 533, 774 |50,084, 947 32,942,419 33, 790, 568 |334, 018, 175 
Outlays—capital acquisition and F | | 
"aE, 23, 067,496 12,843, 013 | 10, 263,074 | 6,384,857 | 8, 931,096 | 61, 489, 536 
Expenses of debt service............ 11, 581, 946 | 8, 159,879 7,040, 108 | 4,462,663 4,345, 760 35, 590, 356 
197,315,909 75, 536, 666 |67, 388, 129 |43, 789, 939 |47, 067, 424 |431, 098, 067 
Expended for promotion of health!.} 884,193 | 332,479 240, 389 113, 366 69,126 | 1,639, 553 
Expended for recreation!........... 186, 697 | 84, 461 34, 284 23,014 8, 656 | 337,1 
Expended for transportation of | | | 
Var 271,796 | 84,292 121, 339 219,588 | 183, 420 880, 435 
VI.—Distribution of expenses of in- | 
struction in public day schools by | | 
position. | 
Salaries and expenses of supervisors: 
23,844} 12,429 14, 
Elementary schools. - . 1,092,040 | 971,877 | 1,114,334 
Seeondary schools. ..... 118,460 | 134,009 79 
Other schools. ....... 62, 749 16,914 3, 221 
Not distributed................. 5,360 
Salaries and expenses of principals: 
Elementary schools (including 
8, 969,369 2,824,571 | 2,217,836 
Secondary schools. . . . 2,057,946 665, 549 793, 039 
Other schools. ....... 351,428 | 66,844 40, 278 
Not distributed................. eee 6, 580 
Salaries of teachers: 
ee 1,617, 196 561, 472,517 181, 249 | 2,832,618 
Elementary schools. . . . -|75, 456, 811 23, 794, 128 |19, 996, 176 |12, 986, 055 |.. - 132, 233, 170 
Secondary schools. ....... . 22, 783,616 7,911, 153 | 8, 434,473 | 5,769,815 |... . 44,899, 057 
Vocationalschools......... .-. 1,070,815 50, 041 143, 81 68, 968 |. 1, 633, 639 
ay 2 919, 941 190, 316 89, 339 21,910 2,321, 506 
Wot distributed 2,213,882 277,225 90, 424 06,079 2, 687,610 


1 Included in expenses of auxiliary agencies above. 
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TABLE 1.—Comparative summary of school statistics for the five 
population and over, 1917-18—Continue 
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gonee of cities of 2,500 


Group I. | Group II. |Group III.| Group IV.| Group V. 
= of | Cities of | Cities of | Cities of by of Pr i 
,000 to | 10,000 to | 5,000 to | 2,500 to | Preceding 
popula 100,000 0, 10,000 '5,000 
tionand | popula- | popula- | popula- | popula- a 
over. tion. tion. tion. tion. 
VI.—Distribution of expenses of in- 
struction in public day schools by 
position—Continued. 
Textbooks, supplies, and other ex- 
penses of instruction: 
Elementary schools (including 
$4, 003, 687 |$1, 624, 233 $1,604,413 | $991,110 
Secondary schools.............-- 1, 482, 852 735, 911 722,397 460, 694 3, 401, 854 
Vocational schools........-.---- 8, 600 64, 916 28, 086 12, 107 3, 709 
Other schools.........-...---+++ 167, 981 20, 713 13, 385 1, 525 3, 604 
Not distributed ................. 182, 510 21,805 2,657 11,307 218, 279 
Total expenses of instruc- | 
124,118,059 |40, 244, 290 999,076 |23, 035,813 |..........- 223, 397, 238 
VII.—Distribution of of in- 
struction in public day schools by 
departments. 
Kindergartens: 
—— and expenses of super- 
23, 844 12, 429 14, 955 54,041 
Salaries 1,617,196 561, 656 472, 517 cance 2, 832, 618 
1, 641, 040 574,085 | 487,472 2,886, 659 
Elementary schools: | | 
Salaries and expenses of super- | 
1,092,040 971,877 | 1, 114,334 610, 431 |...........| 3,788, 682 
Salaries and expenses of princi- 
8, 969,369 2,824, 571 | 2,217, 836 | 1,073, 798 |...........| 15,085, 574 
Sa. 75, 456, 8il 23; 794, 128 996, 176 986, 055 |........... 132, 233, 170 
‘extbooks, supplies, and other 
expenses of instruction........ , 003, , 624, 008, 223, 
pe f instructi: 4, 003, 687 1, 624, 233 | 1, 604, 413 991, 110 8, 223, 443 
ch 89, 521,907 29,214,809 24, 932, 759 |15, 661,394 |........... 159, 330, 869 
Secondary schools: 
and expenses of super- 
118,460 134,009 205,791 99,507 |...........| 857,834 
Salaries and expenses of princi- } 
Ke 2, 057, 946 665,549 793,039 623, 203 |.........-.| 4,139, 760 
Salaries of teachers.............. 22, 783,616 | 7,911,153 | 8, 434,473 | 5,769,815 |.........-- 44, 899, 057 
Textbooks, supplies, and other 
expenses of instruction........ 1, 482, 852 735, 911 722,397 COE leit ccecisves 3, 401, 854 
26, 442,874 9,446, 622 |10, 155, 700 | 6,953,309 |.........-. 52, 998, 505 
Vocational, normal, and other 
ools: 
Salaries and expenses of super- | 
Salaries and expenses of princi- . 
Salaries of teachers— 
Vocational schools.......... 1,070,815 350, 041 143, 815 1, 633, 639 
Normal and other schools. . .| 2,019, 941 190, 316 89, 339 , 8 | earn 2,321, 506 
Textbooks, supplies, and other | 
expenses of instruction— 
Yocational schools.......... 228, 600 64, 916 28, 086 BB 333, 709 
Normal and other schools 167, 981 20, 713 13, 385 208, 604 
3,901, 514 709, 744 318, 124 | 5,042, 693 
Not distributed by departments: | 
Salaries of supervisors 11,907 . 5, 360 20, 637 
Salaries of principals. p , 425 6, 580 a 211, 986 
Salaries of teachers.............. 2, 213, 882 277, 225 90, 424 | 2,687,610 
Textbooks, supplies, and other | | 
expenses of instruction........ 182,510 21, 805 218, 279 
PAR. < ivsvtecs -| 2,610, 724 299, 030 105, 021 3, 138, 512 
Grand total... 124,118,059 40, 244, 290 |35, 999,076 |23, 035,813 |.........-. 223, 397, 238 
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TaBLe |.—Comparative summary of school statistics for the five groups of cities of 2,500 
population and over, 1917-18—Continued. 


Group I. | Group II. |Group III.} Group IV.| Group V. 
Cities of | Cities of | Cities of | Cities of | Cities of | proceqi 
100,000 | 30,000 to | 10,000 to | 5,000 to | 2,500 to |“ ferel™ns 
opula- | 160,000 | 30,900 10,000 5,000 | 
tion and ula- popula popula- popula- 
over. tion. on. tion. tion. 
VIIL—Distribution of expenses of in- 
struction in public night schools. 
Elementary schools.............-... $855,015 | $108,476 | $44, 183 $15, 965 $2,231 $1,025,870 
Secondary schools.............---+-- 1, 134, 919 117, 866 66, 490 10, 471 1,571 | 1,331,317 
Vocational schools. ws 277, 045 59, 784 34, 866 1, 692 824 374, 211 
Other schools. ..... 1, 832 , 473 13, 262 
Not distributed . , 056 224, 257 109, 415 29, 439 1,000 972, 167 
2,876, 867 512, 856 263, 581 57,897 5,626 | 3,716,827 
1X .— Expenses of debt service. 
Retemetion of bonds by payment 
rom— 
Current funds..........0..-.+0.. 1, 305, 250 | 2,179,080 | 1,260,462 | 1,035,817 679,775 | 6,469, 384 
ee ae 1, 201, 00 | 1, 455, 604 848, 012 555, 409,052 | 4, 469, 236 
Issue of new bonds.............. 150,000} 624,500} 598,346] 164,405} 400,600 | 1,936,851 
Vay ments to sinking funds. ......... 2,427,727 | 1,138, 474 569, 898 516, 165 286, 398 | 4, 938, 662 
Redemption of short-term loans... .. 1,821,727 | 902,138 | 1,779,430] 566,865 | 623,907} 5,694,067 
Payment of interest on indebtedness.| 5,725,830 | 3, 532,213 | 2,693,280 | 1,652,600 | 1,031,081 | 14, 635,004 
47,731 73, 722 101, 288 43, 089 52,376 318, 206 
X.—Bonds and sinking funds (hun- 
dreds of dollars). 
School bonds outstanding 1,012,034} 616,553 | 405,434 | 267,766 | 6,201,333 
Other forms of debt ...........- bee 78,276 26,775 12, 484 14,250 | 1,269,082 
Tota] amount in sinking funds...... 666, 919 72, 289 66,617 24,774 23, 832 854, 431 
XI.— Taxation and values. 
Assessed valuation of property 
(thousands of dollars).........-... 27, 731,813 | 7,682,587 | 6,409, 504 | 3, 702,048 | 3,624,582 | 49, 150, 624 
True valuation of property (thou- 
sands of dollars).................-. 34, 888.069 10,547,887 | 9,683,176 | 5,876,267 | 6,249,279 | 67,244, 678 
Ratio of assessed valuation to true | 
79 | 73 66 63 58 75 
Amount derived from tax on prop- 
os 165,372,829 57,969,281 55, 650, 847 |32, 965, 858 |35, 370,919 |347, 329, 734 
Average rate of taxation for all school | 
purposes (mills)..........-..-----. 4.74 5. 5 5.75 5. 61 5. 66 5.09 
Value of school properties (thou- | 
617, 256 226, 252 211,999 140, 738 62, 688 | 1, 258, 933 


THE STATISTICAL SCHEDULES. 


Revised schedules were used in gathering the statistical data used 
in this report. They are somewhat similar to those previously em- 
ployed in collecting data for similar reports, but slight changes were 
made. This report contains more detailed information than did 
former reports about school bonds and the means of liquidating them; 
tax rates, and the assessed valuation of property, night schools, 
junior high schools, the number of schools maintained, the length of 
the school term, and the enrollment of pupils by age and grade. 
This report is inferior to preceding reports in that so many cities could 
not completely separate expenditures for the different types of 
schools, such as elementary and secondary schools, that no attempt 
has been made to do so except in the cost of instruction, as this ex- 
pression is technically used. In the analysis of school costs, however, 
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dependable figures have been deduced relative to the total cost of 
elementary and secondary schools in the different groups of cities. 


HISTORICAL STATISTICS. 


In other chapters of the Biennial Survey for 1918 an attempt has 
been made to show increases or decreases in statistical data from 
year to year and to establish trends. Such analyses are not so valu- 
able, however, for a city school report as for reports from individual 
schools of the various types. In the first place, the list of cities in 
each group changes with each decennial census, thereby essentially 
vitiating comparisons which might be made for longer periods. 
Second, this report includes statistics of cities having a population 
less than 5,000 as well as those of the larger municipalities appearing 
in corresponding preceding reports. Third, the groups of cities in 
preceding reports are often not the same as those employed herein. 
Fourth, the influx of the rural population to urban centers tends to 
exaggerate city school progress when totals are compared for different 
years. To eliminate all these factors from consideration for a long 
period of years would be an endless task, one not yielding sufficient 
fruit to justify the cost of pruning. Further, it is doubtful if aggre- 
gate city school statistics covering a period of years are so valuable as 
the corresponding statistics for individual cities. In other words, 
the history of individual city school systems is more valuable than a 
history of all municipal school systems combined. To give indi- 
vidual histories is likewise beyond the scope of this limited study. 
This report, as well as preceding similar reports, forms an excellent 
basis, however, for making such comparative studies for such 
cities as have submitted consistent reports from year te year. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


Altogether, 2,401 separate school systems are maintained by cities 
having a population of 2,500 and over. Of these, 51 are in Group I, 
141 in Group IT, 420 in Group TIT, 627 in Group TV, and 1,162 in 
Group V. From these figures it is seen that 48.4 per cent of the 
cities are in Group V._ ‘The inclusion of this group of cities in this 
report has just about doubled the amount of work necessary to 
collect, tabulate, and interpret. the data, 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 


The total number of buildings used for school purposes in 1918 
was 20,843, Almost one-fourth of these, or 4,970, are in cities of 
Group I, 3,334 in Group IT, 4,260 in Group TIT, 3,884 in Group IV, 
and 4,395 in Group V. So far as school buildings are concerned, 
they are about equally divided among the five groups of cities, The 
number of city school buildings (18,974) shown in the report on 
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State school systems was prepared before all city schools had sub- 
mitted reports, and is too small by 1,869 buildings. Altogether, 
there were 276,827 school buildings in the United States in 1918. 
The number of city school buildings constitutes only 7.5 per cent of 
the total number of public school buildings in the United States. 
The total value of these school buildings is 63.5 per cent of the value 
of all such buildings. 

The total value of school property in all city school systems is 
$1,258,933,000, or an average value of $60,401 per school building. 
The average value of a school building for the whole country is 
$7,165. The average value of a ‘‘rural” school building is only 
$2,831. This average includes, of course; the buildings in villages 
having a population under 2,500 and also all rural high-school build- 
ings. 

The cities in 1918 were asked to report the total number of schools 
in operation; a high school and an elementary school, although 
housed in the same building, being counted as separate schools, 
Omitting kindergartens, altogether 21,260 city schools were reported. 
This number is only about 2 per cent greater than the number of 
schoo] buildings reported. This condition implies that separate city 
school buildings usually house separate schools. In the cities of the 
first four groups there are 14,134 elementary schools, 1,650 secondary 
schools, and 453 special schools. The total number of schools of all 
kinds in the cities of Group V was 5,013, but they were not suffi- 
ciently separated into elementary, secondary, and special schools to 
warrant tabulation in these divisions. The number of secondary 
schools in the first four groups (1,650) is not essentially different 
from the number of high schools (1,385) classed as ‘‘city’’ in the 
high-school] chapter of the Biennial Survey. 


THE TEACHING STAFF. 


Altogether, 2,512 superintendents and assistant superintendents, 
5,071 supervisors, and 8,846 principals are employed in city school 
systems. ‘These are distributed among the five groups of cities in 
Table 1. 

In all the cities 241,382 teachers are employed who give half or 
more than half of their time to teaching. Of these, 216,319 are 
women and 25,063 are men, It is seen, therefore, that 10.4 per cent 
of the teachers in city schools are men. The corresponding per- 
centage in 1910 was only 8.7, and in 1890 only 8.2 per cent. These 
percentages are considerably lower than the corresponding ones for 
both urban and rural schools combined—-34.5 per cent in 1890, 21.1 
per cent in 1910, and 16.1 per cent in 1918. For the whole Nation 
the proportion of men teachers has decreased, while in city schools 
the proportion has increased slightly, It is found that 37.1 per cent 
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of the teachers in the country are employed in city public schools, 
These teachers teach 41.2 per cent of the children. 


TABLE 2.—Average number of pupils per teacher in all cities of 2,500 population and over, 
1 


917-18. 
> | - | All groups 
Pupils to a teacher. Group I. Group IT. | Group IIT. | Group IV. Group V. combined. 
2 2 
1} 4 6 
6 7 
1 4) l4 19 
5 13 | 2 41 
| 2) 5 9 26 44 86 
2) 6 24 62 144 
3 | 15 37 61 | 78 14 
6 | 21 78 70 86 261 
6) 30 58 69 } 7 242 
8 | 21 61 87 | 74 251 
43 62 | 60 1st 
4) 15 26 67 | 44 156 
3! 9 20 31 | 37 woo 
3) 3 7 20 | 16 59 
1} 3 9 20 | 4 47 
3 10 18 16 47 
8 31 
7 6 15 
5 | 4 
2 2 8 
1 1 3 
| 3) 6 
1} 4) 5 
: 623 | 697 | 1,932 
Lowest number. . 19 23 18 17 4 it 
First quartile... 32 32 | 2 30 
Median....... “a 36 3 35 38 3 
Third quartile........... 38 38 33 | 39 
Highest number... ........... 49 53 72 62 86 | 86 


THE TEACHING LOAD. 


The total number of pupils divided by the total number of teachers 
gives what is technically known as the ‘“‘ teaching load.” The num- 
ber of superintendents, supervisors, and principals employed does not 
enter into this average. The average teaching load in all city schools 
is 35.6. This average, however, does not possess the significance that 
a bird’s-eye view of a graphic distribution conveys. When all groups 
of cities are combined and distributed according to the average 
teaching load in each, as pictured in figure 1, it is found that 261 
cities have 31 or 32, 242 have 33 or 34, and 251 have 35 or 36 pupils 
to a teacher. These three groups, representing 39 per cent of all 
school systems reporting, have a teaching load varying from 31 to 
36 pupils. The distribution is very symmetrical—the bars decreas. 
ing quite regularly in length on the opposite sides of the three central 
bars. 

The variation in the teaching load for the five separate groups of 
cities is exhibited in the second part of the diagram, The middle 
half of the cities has been indicated by the cross-lined area extending 
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Fig. 1.—Distribution of cities according to the average teaching load in all schools, 1917-18. 
from the first to the third quartiles. The smallest, as well as the 
largest number of pupils to a teacher, is shown for each group of 
cities by the top and bottom curves in this diagram. It is especially 

ignificant that the middle halves and the medians are practically 
signi P 
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the same for each group of cities. The general practice, therefore, 
is for half the cities in each group to havo a teaching load varying 
from 29 to 39, or coming within a range of 11. 


PUPILS. 


In all city public schools there are 8,586,601 pupils enrolled, of 
whom 4,239,467 are boys and 4,347,134 are girls. The city schools 
enroll, therefore, 41.2 per cent of all the public school children in 
the country. In addition to the figures given above, it is estimated 
that 1,021,127 children were enrolled in city private and parochial 
schools. The cities of Group I enroll 43 per cent of these public 
school pupils; of Group II, 16.8 per cent; of Group ITI, 16.5 per cent; 
of Group IV, 11.8 per cent; and of Group V, 11.9 per cent. Only 
in the cities of the first group does the proportion of boys exceed that 
of girls. In the cities of the first four groups about 81.1 per cent of 
all pupils are enrolled in the elementary schools, 12.2 per cent in high 
schools, 5.3 per cent in kindergartens, and 1.4 per cent in special 
schools. The proportion registered in high schools is significant, 
since for the whole country only 9.3 per cent of the total enrollment 
is found in high schools, the rural statistics bringing down the average. 
As the cities of Group V did not report high-school enrollment the 
exact rural-school statistics on this point can not be ascertained. 


TaBLE 3.—Distribution of cities according to number of days the public schools were 
actually in session, 1917-18. 


| The five |Per cent of 

Days in session. Group I. | Group II. |Group III. Group IV.| Group V.| groups | alleittes 
combined.) reporting. 

1 2 3 6 z 8 

2 9 12 17 15 55 3.1 
9 14 24 12 20 79 4.5 

7 19 53 59 75 213 12.1 
15 24 56 70 76 241 13.6 
12 34 136 218 287 687 39.0 

5 19 60 82 122 288 16.3 

10 13 28 50 102 5.8 

Neateeedest 3 ll 7 21 42 2.4 

le oe 4 4 6 22 36 2.0 

Oh up dec 1 1 1 3 2 

he 1 1] 1 2 5 

51 137 373 505 | 696 | 1,762 | 100.0 


1 This table does not include one city in Group IV re ing a session of 223 days, nor two citiesin Group 
V reporting sessions of 80 days and 78 days, respectively. 


i 

191- | 
186- 
181- 
176- 
171- 
166- 
161- 
156- 
151- 
146- 
136- 
131- 
126- 
121- 
116- 
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35 


30 


25 


Per cent of cities reporting. 
8 


10 


141-145 
1512155 
161-165 
181-185 
191-195 


140 OR LESS 
146-150 
156-160 
166-170 
171-175 
176-180 
186-190 
196-200 


Length of school term in days. 


Fic. 2.—Distribution of 1,762 cities which reported the number of days the public schools were actually in 
session, 1917-18. ° 


LENGTH OF THE CITY SCHOOL TERM. 


In Table 87 the length of the school term in individual cities for 
each type of school maintained is given. From the detailed data a 
general conception as to the length of the school term can scarcely 
be obtained. Accordingly, the results have been summarized m 
Table 3 in the form of a distribution table for each group of cities. 
The average length of the.school term for all types of schools in a 
city school system has been used in compiling this table and in con- 
structing figure 2. As little difference exists in the length of school 
term for the cities of the different groups, no attempt has been made 
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to present the distribution separately for each group of cities in 
graphic form. The diagram sliows the distribution of 1,762 cities 
according to the average length of the school term in each. It is 
found that 39 per cent of these cities had a term varying from 176 
to 180 days. As this percentage greatly exceeds that for any other 
similar group, it is evident that a nine-months’ school term is main- 
tained by most cities. Over 25 per cent of the cities have a term 
varying from 181 to 190 days, indicating a nine-and-a-half months’ 
term. Almost 8 per cent of the cities have a longer term, ranging 
from 191 to 200 days, indicating a 10 months’ school term in these 
cities. A very small percentage of cities have a shorter term than 
8- months or 160 days. 

The length of the school term is determined by dividing the aggre- 
gate attendance, i. e., the total number of days attended by all pupils, 
by the average daily attendance. According to this method of com- 
putation, all cities have been put on the same basis, and the diagram 
probably represents conditions as they actually are. If the total 
aggregate attendance for all cities reporting the data is divided by 
the total average daily attendance in the same cities, an average of 
182 days is secured. This number represents the average length of 
the city school term in the United States. This average is consider- 
ably higher than the corresponding average for all public elementary 
and secondary schools in the United States, which is almost 161 days. 
In other words the average city school term is about one month 
longer than the average term for all schools combined. 

The average pupil enrolled in the city public schools attends only 
143 days out of the 182 days of schooling provided. He wastes, 
therefore, 39 days or almost 2 months of schooling annually. This 
percentage of waste in city schools, 21.4 per cent, is not quite so 
large as the corresponding percentage of waste for the whole country, 
25.4 per cent. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In 1918, 292 city school systems maintained junior high schools. 
Altogether, 431 junior high schools are in existence—76 in Group I, 
90 in Group II, 93 in Group ITI, 102 in Group IV, and 70 in Group V. 
In these schools, 1,077 men and 4,468 women teachers are em- 
ployed. Altogether, 158,108 children are enrolled in these 431 junior 
high schools, including 75,013 boys and 83,095 girls. The chapter 
on public high schools includes a report from 557 junior high schools, 
some of them being maintained as a part of rural or village school 
systems. These 557 schools enrolled only 116,197 pupils, 54,513 
boys and 61,684 girls. Considerable editing was done on the high- 
school reports to eliminate the schools organized only for depart- 
mental teaching. As the city report does not contain much de- 
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tailed information about junior high schools, no attempt has been 
made to reject those schools offering only departmental teaching in 
the elementary grades. The interpretation of the term “junior high 
school,” as used in this report, has rested, therefore, with the various 
city school superintendents. A uniform rigid construction of the 
term might have reduced considerably the statistics of city junior 
high schools appearing herein. It is possible that the special high- 
school report does not include the statistics of all city junior high 
schools, as only those junior high schools were reported which were 
more or less closely connected with senior high schools in the same 
school system. Probably many separately organized junior high 
schools were not included in that chapter of the Biennial Survey. 
It is believed, therefore, that the statistics of city junior high schools 
are fairly reliable and complete, although strict uniformity was not 
possible in editing the reports. 


TasiE 4.—Distribution of 295 cities as to number of students per teacher in junior high 
schools, 1917-18. 


The five groups 
Numt fstud combined. 
sani = Per! Group I. | Group II. |Group TIT.| Group IV.| Group V. 
Number. | Per cent. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
3 8 ll 9 12 43 14.6 
2a 5 18 17 19 12 71 24.1 
3 6 15 24 22 70 23.7 
1 | 3 10 11 45 15.2 
babs 7 15 2 25 8.5 
3 1 3 7 2.4 
17 | 38 | 67 98 | 75 295 100.0 
Lowest number.......... 15 | 14 20 8 10 8 
First quartile............ : 20 24 26 26 24 25 
Median 27 27 31 32 30 30 |. 
Third 32 29 37 38 36 36 
Highest number 40 39 66 60 52 66 


THE ‘““TEACHING LOAD’’ IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


It is of special interest to school administrators to know the teach- 
ing load in junior high schools. The average teaching load is de- 
termined by, dividing the total junior high-school enrollment by 
the total number of teachers in such schools. It has little signifi- 
cance as to the average size of junior high-school classes. This teach- 
ing load has been determined for each group of cities and for all 
groups combined, as shown in Table 4. Only the totals for all cities 
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have been used in the construction of figure 3. It is seen in the figure 
that the usual number of students to a teacher varies from 25 to 35. 
A few cities have unusually high teaching loads, even exceeding 50 
pupils to a teacher. On the other hand, some cities have fewer than 
20 pupils to a teacher in such schools. 


25 

> 

5 

Q 

Students to a teacher . 


Fig. 3.—Distribution of 295 cities showing the number of pupils to a teacher in junior high schools, 1917-18, 


As shown in Table 4, half the cities in the first group have from 20 
to 32 pupils to a teacher; in the second group from 24 to 29; in the 
third group 26 to 37; in the fourth group 26 to 38; in the fifth group 
from 24 to 36; and in all groups combined from 25 to 36 pupils to a 
teacher. These middle halves probably best characterize the dis- 
_ tribution of the teaching load. 
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AN AGE-AND-GRADE STUDY OF A MILLION PUPILS IN 80 CITY SCHOOL | 
SYSTEMS. 


SCOPE OF THE STUDY. 


In 1918 a number of cities reported a classification of their pupils 
by age and grade. Each city reporting such facts might have been 
included in this analysis, but such a study becomes more valuable if 
present achievement can be compared with past accomplishment 
under similar conditions. In order to measure change, similar data 
must be used for the different years compared. Without comparison, ' 
facts lack significance. In 1908 the enrollment of pupils by age and 
grade in a number of cities was collected by Strayer, and astudy of the 
data secured at that time was published in 1911.1. A comparison of 
the reports received in 1908 and in 1918 revealed the fact that only 
80 cities supplied corresponding data for these two periods. No city, 
however, which had only seven grades in the elementary school at 
either date-has been included in this report, since such inclusions 
would vitiate desired comparisons. On the other hand, no city 
reporting nine grades in the elementary school in 1918 has been in- 
cluded. A few cities (9) having nine grades in the elementary school 
in 1908 have been included, but the number of pupils in the ninth 
grade in these cities was so small in 1908 that general results are not 
materially affected by their inclusion. It is believed that, from a 
study of these 80 cities, a series of reliable norms for all cities has 
been established. In other words, any other city can secure the en- 
rollment of its pupils by age and grade and check its percentages 
with those for these 80 cities. 


THE CITY GROUPS. 


Of the 80 cities chosen for study, 42 had a population of 25,000 or 
over in 1900, and 38 had a population of less than 25,000 on the same 
date. This classification was used by Strayer in 1908, and conse- 
quently the division is based on the 1900 census, instead of the 1910 
census. Five of the larger cities had a population exceeding 100,000 
in 1910—Chicago, Fall River, Minneapolis, St. Louis, and Phila- 
delphia. The 42 larger cities are frequently referred to in the fol- 
lowing pages as cities of ‘‘group A” and the 38 smaller cities as 
those of ‘‘group B.’’ The total enrollment in the elementary and 
secondary schools in cities of group A is almost nine times as great as 
the corresponding enrollment in cities of group B. When medians 
are used in the studies, each city contributes to the result an equal 
weight, regardless of its size. When arithmetical averages are used, 
the largest cities greatly outweigh the smaller ones and largely control 
the averages when both groups are combined. The medians, there- 


1 Bulletin No. 5, 1911. An age and grade census of schools and colleges, by George Drayton Strayer. 
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fore, characterize city school practices, while the averages denote 
the status of individual pupils in urban school systems. The first 
looks toward the school system, the second toward the individual 
pupil. Both central tendencies must be used to convey definite 
concepts of the situation. 


THE AGE-GRADE GROUPS. 


As defined by Strayer for 1908, the children in the first grade who 
are 6 or 7 years of age are considered of normal age, those under 6 as 
under age, and those over 7 as over age. Similarly, in the second 
grade those who are 7 or 8 years of age are considered of normal age, 
those under 7 as under age, and those over. 8 as over age. In like 
manner the succeeding grade groups have been determined. The 
same method of grouping has been used for both years, 1908 and 1918. 
In the following study the under-age pupils are frequently referred to 
as ‘‘accelerated’’ children and the over-age pupils as “‘retarded” 
children or “repeaters.” It should be remembered in this connection 
that under-age children may have entered school earlier than usual 
and may have advanced regularly from grade to grade. The under- 
age group might even include repeating children under extraordinary 
circumstances. Presumably, most of the under-age children have 
advanced more rapidly than is ordinarily done. On the other hand, 
over-age children are probably ‘repeaters,’ though some of them 
may have entered school later than usual and may have advanced at 
anormalrate. At any rate, these children are too old for their grade; 
they are doing work of a lower character than children of their ages 
usually do. They are retarded for their age, though they may not be 
repeaters. Even children in the normal age groups may have re- 
peated one year of work. It should be carefully noted that this 
study presents facts of under-agedness and over-agedness and not 
precise data regarding rates of progress from grade to grade. It is 
clearly shown in figure 26 that, in the first grade at least, the number 
of repeaters exceeds both the under-age and over-age pupils combined. 

In certain cities where children are allowed to enter the first grade 
at the age of 5, the age-grade groups chosen are too high. Such cities 
- will show rather high percentages of under-age children. The age- 
grade groups employed, however, are the best ones that could have 
been used, since in the first and eighth grades the percentages of 
children over age and under age are almost equal, respectively, as 
shown in figure 16. To have selected other age groups to indicate 
normality would have materially disturbed the relative positions of 
the two curves in this figure and would have resulted in more harm 
than good. 
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TaBLe 5.—Percentage of pupils under age, of normal age, and over age in 80 cities in 1918. 


Group A (cities of 25,000 population and over). 


Group B (cities under 25,000 population). 


Of Of 
Under} nor- | Over Under} nor- | Over 
Cities, age. | mal | age. Cities. age. | mal | age. 
age. age. 
14.4 77.9 7.7 || D MASS 38.1 56.1 5.8 
15.8 | 72.2] 12.0 || Wakefield, Mass............. 27.0} 65.1 7.9 
17.6 | 69.7] 12.7 || Danbury,Conn...........2.. 35.0] 55.3] 9.7 
Minneapolis, Minn........... 12.5| 73.9| 13.6 || Wallingford, Conn........... 24.0] 65.2} 10.8 
; Ohio. .. 18.0| 68.1] 13.9 |] Winthrop, Mass.............. 17.6 | 71.6] 10.8 
East Orange, N. J........-..- 22.9] 63.0] 14.1 || Gardner, Mass............... 31.9] 57.0] 114 
Rockford, 17.8| 67.2] 15.0]| Beloit, 27.5 | 60.7] 11:8 
14.0| 70.7] 15.3 || Wabash, Ind............-..-- 18.5 | 68.7| 12:8 
Saginaw, Mich. (east side)....| 15.7 | 68.5] 15.8 || Santa Cruz, Calif............- 15.4] 70.5] 14.1 
Ohio: 83.0] 16.8 || Winchester, Mass..........-. 8.3) 76.5] 15.2 
19.9 62.9] 17.2 || Galesburg, 14.9} 69.7] 15.4 
12.5] 69.9] 17.6 || Medford, Mass............... 8.5] 76.1] 15.4 
‘Williamsport, Pa............. 20.5} 61.41 18.1 Kearny, 20.8; 62.6] 16.6 
Trenton, N. "4 20.2 | 60.9] 18.9 |] Bridgeton, N.J.............- 29.7.| 538.5] 16.8 
Tacoma, 73.3] 19.1 || Alameda,Calif............... 11.7| 70.6] 17.7 
Grand Rapids, Mich.....---- 8.6| 71.6] 19.8 || New Rochelle,N. Y......... 19.8| 61.9] 18.3 
Quincy, Til 11.2] 68.8] 20.0 Connersville, Ind 74.5] 19.4 
Springfield, 11.7 | 68.3} 20.0 || East Chicago, Ind............ 11.1 | 69.4] 19.5 
18.1 | 61.7] 20.2 Frankfort, Ind............... 5.2] 75.2) 19.6 
Fall River, Mass.......------ 30.4} 49.0] 20.6 || Sault Ste. Marie, Mich....... 10.2} 69.9] 19.9 
Passaic, 15.0} 63.8) 21.2 || Goshen, Ind...............-- 1.4) 78.6) 20.0 
Newburgh, N. Y.......------| 21.4 | 56.4) 22.2 || Iron Mountain, Mich......... 9.6] 70.3 | 20.1 
Auburn, N. Y 11.9| 65.8| 22.3 || Keokuk, Iowa.............-- 20.8} 59.1) 20.1 
Harrisburg, Pa | 14.3 | 63.3 | 22.4 || West Orange, N.J.......-... 15.7] 63.8] 20.5 
Perth Ambov 15.7| 61.4] 22.9 Plainfield, 15.6 62 21.8 
Watertown, N. Y 14.1] 63.0] 22.9]| Homestead, 11.2} 65.6] 23.2 
Bay City, Mich 14.3| 61.3} 24.4 || Great 67.4] 23:5 
Philadeiphia, Pa 10.2 | 64.3| 25.5 || Ottumwa, lowa............-- 14.2] 62.2] 23.6 
8t. Louis, Mo. ............---- 7.0 | 66.7 | 26.3 || Marshalltown, Iowa.......... 12.9] 63.3] 23.8 
Wichita 8.6| 63.3] 28.1 |] Kokomo, Ind..........- 70.9] 24.8 
Oovington, 7.9| 63.6] 28.5 |] Cheboygan, Mich............ 18.8| 54.6) 26.6 
Springfield, Ohio.........---- 3.0] 68.5| 28.5 || Vineland, N. J...-.-.....---- 13.0] 59.2| 27.8 
2.6] 68.8] 28.6 || White Plains, N. Y.......... 9.0} 59.3] 31.7 
Hoboken, N.J.....-.-.-.---- 10.4} 60.9| 28.7 || McAlester, 7.9| 60.1] 32.0 
ew Bedford, Mass.........- 64.2] 29.4 || Fresno, 5.8} 58.4] 36.3 
11.5} 59.1] 29.4 || Donora, 4.3] 54.0] 41.7 
2.6) 67.2] 30.2 
Battle Creek, Mich........... 4.0] 63.8| 32.2 
Louisville, 60.0] 35.2 
City, Kans........... 4.5] 57.7] 37.8 


A CLASSIFICATION OF CITIES ACCORDING TO THE 


OVER-AGE PUPILS. 


PERCENTAGE OF 


For each of the 80 cities chosen for study the percentages of pupils 
under age, of normal age, and over age, have been ascertained. 
cities have been ranked by groups (A and B) on the decreasing per- 
centages of over-age pupils or on the combined increasing percentages . 


of under-age and normal-age pupils. 


The 


Thus in figure 4 it is shown 


that Quincy, Mass., has the smallest percentage (7.7) of over-age 
pupils of any city in group A. At the other end of the array is Kan- 
About 


sas City, Kans., with 37.8 per cent of its pupils over age. 


half of these cities have one-fifth of their pupils in the over-age class. 
Fall River, Mass., has the highest percentage (30.4) of under-age 
pupils, and Dayton, Ohio, has the highest percentage (83) of pupils 
Dayton also has the smallest 


of normal age in this group of cities. 


percentage of under-age pupils. 
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|. OF NORMAL ACE 
* ~ 20 10 © 10 20 30 4 50 & 70 80 
i i i 4 
AURORA, j 
TECATUR. 
MINWRAPOLIS, 
L i i 
i i i 
ROCKFORD. } 
DANVILIZ.. 
BAGINAW. = | 
DAYTON. ! 
WILLIAMSPORT. 
i i i 
GRAND 
QUINCY, ILL... ] 
ALTOOMAss 
PALL RIVER | i 
: 
BEVBURGH.. 
AUBURE, 
EARRISBURG. + 
PERTH | 
BAY CITY. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
i ia i i =e 
BT. 
WICHITA... 
COVINGTON. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO... 
BATTLE 
LOUISVILIZ, 
KANSAS CITY. | 
AVERAGE = 


Fic. 4,.—Per cent of pupils under age, of normal age, and over age in cities of group A, 1917-18, 


In figure 5, picturing cities of group B, it is found that Dedham, 
Mass., ranks first, with only 5.8 per cent of its pupils over age. It 
also has the highest percentage of under-age pupils. Donora, Pa., 
has the highest percentage (41.7) of over-age pupils. Goshen, Ind., 
has the highest percentage (78.6) of pupils of normal age, and Bridge- 
ton, N. J., the lowest percentage (53.5). 

59873°—21——15 
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DAVBURY. 
VINTHROP, 
CARDBER. 
BELOIT... 
VABABH, 
SANTA 
WINCHESTER... 


BRIDGETON, 
ALAVEDA, 
BEW ROCHELIZ.... 
EAST CHICAGO... 
FRABKPORT.. 
SAULT STE. MARIB....| 
GOSHEB. 
TRON MOUNTAIN 
WEST ORANGE... 
HOMESTFAD. 
GREAT PALIS.. 
MARSHALLIOWE... 
WHITE PLAING.......+ 
MCALESTIR. 
| DOWORAs 


Fra. 5.—Per cent of pupils under age, of normal age, and over age in the cities of group B, 1917-18, 
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THE COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION AND THE COEFFICIENT OF RE- 
GRESSION FOR THREE TYPICAL AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTIONS, 


An inspection of figure 5 might lead one to believe that little 
relationship exists between the age and grade of pupils in certain 
cities. For instance, what is the relationship between the age and 
grade of pupils in Dedham, Mass., where the proportion of under- 
age pupils is very large, and in Goshen, Ind., where only a negligible 
percentage of pupils is under age, but where a comparatively large 
percentage of pupils is of normal age? In the former city pupils 
enter school at the age of 5, while in the latter city they do not enter 
until the age of 6. It is hardly fair, therefore, to measure these 
cities by the standard proposed above. A better conception as to 
the relationship between the age and grade of pupils in these cities 
is gained from the coefficients of correlation and regression. An 
inspection of the age-grade tables (A and B) for these cities discloses 
a certain similarity, there being comparatively few ages represented 
in any grade or relatively few grades enrolling pupils of any given 
age. The ‘‘compactness”’ of these distributions is in striking con- 
trast to the ‘‘scattered” distribution of pupils in the age-grade 
table for Donora, Pa. Let us proceed to measure these distributions 
by the coefficients of correlation and regression. 

The coefficient of correlation is usually expressed as follows: 

no, 
A shorter method of computing this coefficient is proposed by Ayres? 
as follows: 


Sum of products of subject and relative items 
minus 
Av. of subject items x total of relative items 


Sum of squares of subject Sum of squares of relative 
items items 
minus minus 


Av. X total of these items. | Av. X total of these items. 


r= 


This formula has been employed in computing r in Tables A, B, and 
C. The coefficient of correlation for Dedham is found to be 0.949 
and that for Goshen 0.947, while that for Donora is only 0.906, 
The first two coefficients indicate practically the same relationship 
between the age and grade of pupils in Dedham and in Goshen. 
It is seen, therefore, that a very close and essentially equal corre- 


2 A shorter method of computing the coefficient of correlation. By Leonard P. Ayres. Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, March, 1920. 
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lation between age and grade exists in Dedham and Goshen. 
The differences so apparent im figure 5 are undoubtedly due to the 
fact that children enter school earlier in Dedham than in Goshen, 
one school system being graded about as well as the other. In 
Donora the coefficient. is comparatively low, indicating that pupils 
having a wide range of ages will be found in each grade. 

If all the pupils in Goshen who are 6 years of age were in the first 
grade; those 7 years of age, in the second grade; those 8 years of age, 
in the third grade, ete., the correlation between age and grade would 
be perfect and positive and the coefficient (r) would equal 1. On 
the other hand, if all pupils entered school in the twelfth grade and 
were regularly demoted the correlation between age and grade would 
be perfect but negative, and the coefficient (r) would equal —1. 
If all pupils remain in the first grade the coefficient is indeterminate, 
0/0. As age-grade distributions usually have high positive coeffi- 
cients, it may be said that the coefficient for Donora (0.906) is rela- 
tively low. 

The coefficient of regression tells a more significant story con- 
cerning the average rate of progress of pupils through the grades. 
This coefficient is found by dividing the numerator of the Ayres 
formula for r by the quantity under the second radical. 

The coefficient of regression for Dedham is 0.922; for Goshen, 
0.883; and for Donora, 0.795. These coefficients show what frac- 
tional part of a grade the average pupil advances for each addi- 
tional year of age. Again the coeflicients for Dedham and Goshen 
are essentially equal, indicating that the average pupil makes about 
nine-tenths of a grade a year. In Donora the corresponding rate of 
progress is less than eight-tenths of a grade a year. 


8 Coefficients of regression. By Leonard P. Ayres. Journal of Educational Research, May, 1920. 
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PUPILS UNDER AGE, OF NORMAL AGE, AND OVER AGE IN 1908 AND IN 
1918. 


From the preceding figures it is not possible to gain a general con- 
cept as to the per cent of pupils under age, df normal age, and over 
age. These relationships are best exhibited in Table 6 and in figure 
6, where the corresponding percentages for 1908 and 1918 are placed 


Sex AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS: 
and Cities of group A. 
year. age.| Of normal age. | Over age. 

0 5 10 150 5 1 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 

1918) 
iris. 
Tote | | 

1918 
Cities of group B. 
1908 
1918 
Girls . 
1908 
Total. 
1916 

All cities 

1918 J 

Girls . 
1908 
1918 
Total. 
1908 
1916 


Fig, 6.—Average percentages of pupils under age, of normal age, and over age in 80 cities in1908 and 1918, 


in juxtaposition. The changes within this interval are shown for the 
two groups of cities separately and combined, for boys and girls, and 
for all pupils. The per cent of the under-age pupils in cities of 
group A has increased about threefold, while in cities of group B the 
corresponding increases have not been so marked. In every instance, 
however, the per cent of under-age pupils has increased. Likewise, 


| 
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the proportion of children of normal age has increased for each group 
of cities and for both boys and girls. There has been a greater 
increase in the proportion of boys than of girls of normal age. These 
increases imply that the percentage of over-age pupils has decreased 
correspondingly. These facts are illustrated by the last eolumn of 
bars in the diagram. The changes pointed out in this figure are 
highly signifieant. The school work offered to-day must come more 
nearly meeting the developing mental capacities of children than did 
the curricula 10 years ago. These commendable changes denote 
unmistakable progress in dealing with the problem of over-age pupils. 
It should be remarked that the pereentages shown in figure 6 are 
averages—not medians. Thus for each 100 pupils enrolled in city 
schools in 1918, 12 were under age, 67 were of normal age, and 21 
were over age. In 1908 out of each 100 pupils so enrolled, 4 were 
under age, 58 were of normal age, and 38 were over age. Within 
the last 10 years the proportion of under-age pupils has trebled, 
while the proportion over age has beem almost cut in two (reduced 
from 38 to 21). 

If it is desired to characterize city school practices an inspection 
of the corresponding median percentages must be made. In 
Table 6 and figure 7 these median percentages are exhibited. Con- 
sider, for mstance, the first two series of bars in cities of group A, 
representing “boys” in 1908 and in 1918. At the former date as 
many cities had a proportion of under-age beys exceeding 3.6 as 
had a proportion less than this percentage, while in 1918 the corre- 
sponding median pereentage was 11.5. In these instances an extra 
large city counts no more than a small city in the determination of the 
median. In a similar manner it is shown that as many cities had in 
1908 more than 55.3 per cent of their pupils of nermal age as had a 
smaller percentage, while im 1918 the corresponding divisional 
percentage had increased to 64.2. Within the same interval the 
median percentages of over age pupils were reduced from 39.4 per 
cent to 22.9 per cent. In a similar manner the other medians 
shown in the diagram may be interpreted. A marked difference 
between medians and averages is apparent in the cities of group B. 
Little change has been made in this group within the 10-year period 
in the average pereentages of under-age pupils, but considerable 
change has taken place in the corresponding median percentages. 

An analysis of the percentage of over-age pupils is exhibited in 
Table 6 and figure 8. It is found that the percentage of pupils 
retarded one year exceeds the percentage retarded two years, three 
years, or for a longer period. Approximately half of the over-age 
pupils are only one year over age. In this diagram both averages 
and medians are shown. Ordinarily they are not essentially differ- 
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. The black bars represent arithmetical averages only. For all 
cities combined in 1908, 20.7 per cent of the pupils were retarded 


one year; 10.4 per cent, two years; 4.3 per cent, three years; and 


2.3 per cent, four years or more. 


for 1918 were only 12.7, 5.3, 1.9, and 0.9, respectively. 
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period the percentage of pupils retarded four years or more has been 
reduced 61 per cent; the percentage of those retarded three years, 
56 per cent; the percentage of those two years over age, 49 per cent; 
.and the percentage of those only one year over age, 39 per cent. 


PER CENT OF PUPILS RETARDED - 


Jex 
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year. 
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One year. 
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All cities (80). 
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1918 
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Total. 
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Averages . Medians . 


(overages). 


Fig. 8,— Fer cent of pupils retarded one, two, three, and more tnan three years in 80 cities in 1908 and 1918. 


It is seen, therefore, from these percentages that the greatest reduc- 
tion in retardation percentages has been made among pupils who 
are decidedly over age. Marked reductions have taken place, 


however, in each over-age group within this 10-year interval. By 
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comparing the bars representing the two groups of cities, it is found 
that larger percentages of over-age pupils are found in the cities of 
group A than in the cities of group B. It will be observed also that 
the percentages of over-age boys are invariably greater than the 
corresponding percentages of over-age girls. In every instance the 
percentages are less in 1918 than they were in 1908. As in the 
two preceding figures, the medians represent city practices, while 
the averages stand for the retardation of individual pupils enrolled 
in city schools. The relationship of the “bars’’ and “pins” in this 
diagram is significant. Thus in group A cities for boys in 1908 the 
median is less than the average percentage, indicating that the larger 
cities of this group had greater percentages of boys retarded one 
year than did the smaller cities of this class. In 1918 the reverse 
condition is shown, the larger cities having the smaller percentages 
of children one year over age. The larger cities of group A have 
made greater progress during this 10-year period in reducing the 
proportion of pupils one year over age than have the smaller cities 
of the same group. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY AGES. 


In Table 7 and figure 9 the percentage distribution of the total 
number of pupils of each age in 1908 and in 1918 is shown. At first 
glance the two curves appear somewhat similar in structure. A closer 
inspection reveals the fact that the curve for 1918 has shifted slightly 
to the left. The cause of this displacement is due to the fact that a — 
larger percentage of children 5, 6, and 7 years of age is enrolled in 
school in 1918 than was enrolled in 1908. This situation partly 
explains the large increases in the percentage of under-age pupils since 
1908, as pointed out in figures 6 and 7. The large increases in the - 
percentage of under-age pupils, therefore, is not wholly due to a 
greater flexibility in school curricula, thereby permitting pupils to 
advance from grade to grade as soon as they have mastered the 
required subject matter, but partly due to the earlier enrollment of 
children in school. This tendency for children to enter school earlier 
_ reduces correspondingly the percentage of over-age children. Too 
much credit, therefore, should not be assigned to enriched curricula 
or to better teaching in explaining the reduction in the percentage of | 
over-age pupils. 

Another very significant tendency is portrayed in this figure. 
There has been a decided decrease in the percentage of pupils 11, 12, 
and 13 years of age within this 10-year period. This condition may 
imply that over-age pupils are dropping out of school at these ages. 
This theory is supported by the fact that the percentage of over-age 
pupils decreased rapidly at these ages, as shown in figure 26, and 
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further by the fact that most compulsory attendance laws become 
less effective at these ages. During the high-school ages, 14 to 18, 
the two curves in figure 9 are not essentially different. 

In 1908 the largest percentages of children in school are found to 
be 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 years of age, while in 1918 the largest percent- 
ages are enrolled at the ages of 7,8,9, and 10. The average of these 
age groups probably best represents the number of beginning pupils,? 
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Fig. 9,—Per cent of pupils of each age in 80 cities in 1908 and 1918. 


as well as any single number can characterize it. To include other 
ages in these particular averages would reduce the number of begin- 
ners below what it should be for the largest number of classes. To 
use the largest age group,’ as has been done in this study to secure 


2 Ayres, Leonard P. Laggards in our schools (ch. 5). 
3 Strayer, George Drayton. Bulletin No. 5, 1911, Bureau of Education. Age and grade census of 
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the detailed survival percentages is to employ a number characteriz- 
ing only one age group, which is higher than all the other age groups 
represented. From this figure it is clearly evident that the age 
groups to be employed can only be determined by ascertaining which 
ones are essentially equal in magnitude. In neither case can a single 
number derived from the fullest age groups represent the number of 
pupils beginning at earlier dates, since each succeeding statistical 
generation is larger than the one which preceded it. 

TaBie 8.—Frequency of the ratios between the number of boys and girls who have reached 


their grade one or more years earlier than the normal age, and the total number of boys 
and girls enrolled in 80 cities in 1908 and 1918. 


Group A cities. Group B cities. All (80) cities. 


Per cent of total number of 
same sex. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 


1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 


Less than 1 per cent........ 
lpercent 
2 percent 
3percent... 
4percent.. 
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13 percent... 
14 percent 
15 percent 
16 percent 
17 percent... 


21 percent. 
22 percent 
23 percent 
24 percent 
25 per cent. . 
27 percent. . 
28 percent... 
29 percent... . 
30 percent 
31 per cent 
32 per cent 
33 per cent 
34 percent. . 
37 per cent. . 
38 per cent. 
41 percent. 
42 per cent. 
43 per cent 
45 percent 
54 percent....... 


CHANGE IN THE PROPORTION OF PUPILS UNDER AGE, OF NORMAL AGE, 


AND OVER AGE SINCE 1908, 


In figure 10 the 80 cities studied have been distributed according 
to the percentage of under-age pupils. In 1908 it was customary 
for cities to have only 2 or 3 per cent of under-age pupils. At any 
rate more cities had these percentages than any others. There seems 
to be little difference between the percentages of boys and girls who 
are under age. In 1918 no single percentage seems to characterize 
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the general practice. The “mountain tops” of 1908 have been 
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Fic. 10.—Distribution of 80 cities according to the per cent of pupils who have reached their grade one or 
more years earlier than the normal age in 1908 and 1918. 
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Tasie 9.—Frequency a. the ratios between the number of boys and girls of normal age and 
the total number of boys and girls enrolled in school in 1908 and 1918. 


Group B cities. | All cities. 


Group A cities. 


Girls, | Boys. | Girls. Boys. Girls. 
1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 
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In figure 11 the 80 cities have been distributed according to the 
percentage of boys and girls of normal age. In 1908 the largest num- 
ber of cities (mode) had from 50 to 51 per cent of their boys of normal 
age. In.1918 the mode for boys had shifted to the percentage group, 
62 to 63. For girls in 1908 the mode was in the percentage group 60 to 
61, while in 1918 the most usual percentage was 70 to 71. In general 
in this figure the black curves for 1918 fall to the right of the dotted 
curves for 1908. These changes unmistakably indicate that school 
curricula are coming more and more to conform to the chronological 
if not to mental age of the pupils. Even if children do enter school 
earlier than they did 10 years ago, such a condition does not vitiate 
this fact. If earlier entrance at school results in an increase in the 


_ percentage of children, both under age and of normal age and reduces 


the percentage of children over age, the practice is surely commend- 
able. The chronological age of children and the curriculum are be- 
coming more closely harmonized as the percentage of children of nor- 
mal age increases. 
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TABLE 10.—Frequency of the ratios between the number of boys and girls retarded one, two, 
three, four and more years, and the total number enrolled in all cities (80) in 1908 


and 1918. 

Cities with theindi- | Cities with theindi- | Cities with theindi- | Cities with the indi- 
cated cated percentage cated percentage cated percentage 
of pupils retarded of pupils retarded of pupils retarded 2 pupils retarded 

Ped cont of total one year. two years. three years. our or more years. 
number 
of same sex. Boys. | Girls, | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
at 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 
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FIG. 12.—Distribution of 80 cities according to the percentage of pupils retarded one year in 1908 and 1918. 
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of the ratios between the number of b 


sand girls retarded and the 


total number enrolled in cities of 25,000 population and over in 1908 and 1918— 


Group A. 


Per cent of total 
number 


of same sex. 


Cities with theindi- 


cated 
of 
one year. 


Cities with theindi- 
ted 


cal tage 
retarded 
two years. 


Cities with the 
of pupils retarded 
three years. 


Cities with the = 
cated percen 
of pupils retarded 
four or more years, 


Boys. 


Boys. 


1918 


Less than 1 per 


10 per cent. 
11 percent. 
12 percent. 
13 percent. 
14 percent... 


1908 | 1918 1918 


1908 


14 


1918 


15 


Boys. | Girls. | | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Girls. 
108 | 101 1908 | 108 101 1908 | 1918 108 1918 
| | | 
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Fia. 13.—Distribution of 80 cities according to the percentage of pupils retarded two years in 1908 and 1918. 
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TABLE 12.—Frequency of the ratios between the number of boys and girls retarded and the 
total number enrolled in cities having a population less than 25,000 in 1908 and 1918— 


Group B. 

Cities with theindi- | Cities with theindi- | Cities with theindi- | Cities with the indi- 
cated percentage cated Jeroentess cated percentage cated percentage 
of pupils retarded . pupils retarded ow retarded s pupils retarded 
one year. wo years. ears. our or more ‘ 

number 
oys. 5 oys. ris. oys. Ss. oys. Girls. 
ofsame sex. | » Girls. | B Girl B Girl B irl 
1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 |j1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 
1 2 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11 12) 138] 15] 16 17 
Less than 1 per 
5 9 5] 16 7| 28) 14 31 

3 6 1} 14 4] 10 8 8] 13 3 
2 per cent. 5 4 6 4 9] 11 9] 12 1 7 4 
6 per cent. 1 2 6 2 7 3 2 5 i ROLE 
Sper cent........ 2 5 1 2 1 5 6 1 
Oper cent........ 1 1 1 2 4 1 3 1 
12 per cent....... 1 4 1 2 3 1 

1 | 
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TABLE 13.—Frequency of the ratios between the nwmber of boys and girls retarded one 
year or more and the total number enrolled in 1908 and 1918. 


Group A. Group B. Total. 

Per cent of Boys. Girls. Boys. | Girls. | Boys. Girls. 
1908 | 1918 108 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 1908 | 1918 | 1908 1918 

1 9 0/1 | 2! 
| 2 
4 
4 
7 
6 
12 
8 
10 
7 
5 
5 
4 
1 
2 
2 
j 
39.4 33.15 |19.75 | 36.5 20.55 30.55 |16.75 | 38.3 |22.15 (31.55 | 17.75 


The reduction in the percentage of over-age pupils since 1908 is 
pictured in Tables 10, 11, 12, and 13, and in figures 12, 13, 14, and 15. 
In every instance in the diagrams the mode has shifted to the left for 
both boys and girls. The general reduction in the percentage of over- 
age pupils is conducive to better teaching. In some of the cities 
these over-age pupils have been segregated from the younger pupils 
of their grades and placed in special schools and classes. The subtle 
suggestion incident to a study of this kind is that cities which have 
not provided special work for retarded or subnormal pupils should 
do so if the proportion of over-age pupils justifies such a venture. 
Tn view of the norms established in this study, each city superintend- 
ent should carefully analyze the status of the pupils in his school 
system to determine whether special classes should be provided for 
the over-age children. A study of special schools and classes for the 
subnormal children is found in another chapter of this Biennial 
Survey of Education. 
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Fig. 15.—Distribution of 80 cities according to the percentage of pupils retarded one year or more in 1908 
and 1918, 
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OVER-AGE AND UNDER-AGE PUPILS, BY GRADES. 


The degree of retardation or acceleration is not more important 
than the location of the irregularity in grade distribution. Accord- 
ingly, the under-age and over-age pupils in each city have been 
retabulated to show in what grades retardation and acceleration 
accumulate. The results of this study for 1918 are summarized by 
means of arithmetical averages in figure 16. 
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Fic. 16.—Average percentage of pupils over age and under age in 80 cities in 1917-18. 


Corresponding data for 1908 had not been ascertained. The 
smallest percentage of over-age pupils is found in the first grade, 
and the highest percentage in the fifth grade, where over 30 per 
cent of the pupils are retarded. In the seventh and eighth grades 
the percentages decrease rapidly. This decided drop is undoubtedly 
due to the decreasing effectiveness of compulsory attendance laws at 
the ages of 13 and 14. Where extraneous factors do not operate 
decreases or increases are quite regular. In high school, for instance, 
the decreasing percentage of over-age pupils is strikingly constant. 
The curves representing the under-age pupils takes almost a straight 
course, varying only slightly and always in an opposite direction to 
the course taken by the curve representing over-age pupils. In 
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other words, as one curve rises the other falls and vice versa. Under- 
agedness seems to accumulate with each grade above the fourth, 
each successive grade contributing its quota to the accelerated groups. 
The fact that the curves cross at the first and eighth grades indicates 
that the age-grade groups previously chosen are the most typical of 
the age-grade distribution. To have chosen the ages 5 and 6 as nor- ° 
mal for the first grade would have increased materially the per- 
centage of over-age pupils and decreased almost to zero the percent- 
age of under-age pupils. To have chosen the ages 7 and 8 as normal 
for this grade would have had the opposite effect of increasing the 
percentage of under-age pupils and decreasing the percentage of 
over-age pupils. Similar conditions would have prevailed in the 
other grades if corresponding disturbances in the grade groups had 
been made. 


TABLE 14.—Distribution of 80 cities according to the percentage of pupils under age in 
their respective grades, 1918. 


Elementary school grades. High-sehool years. 
| 
Percentages. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1 2 3 4 
Lid oceendmacpuie 12 5 3 2 2 3 + 2 4 3 3 
7 10 8 8 8 6 6 | 5 Seer 3 2 
9 6 10 7 7 5 6 6 7 4 6 
4 7 7 8 7 5 5 4 6 + 5 
6 7 8 8 7 9 3 5 3 6 4 
7 9 ll 8 ll 12 4 5 3 2 3 
4 8 10 7 7 8 ll 3 3 2 2 
6 6 7 3 9 5 3 3 8 7 5 
6 6 a M4 5 10 1 5 5 5 5 
3 2 3 4 7 3 4 9 6 2 4 
2 1 1 2 4 2 3 6 5 3 4 
4 3 1 4 1 6 4 4 3 5 5 
1 4 1 2 3 3 5 6 2 6 1 
2 1 4 3 2 1 
2 3 1 1 1 1 4 2 3 4 4 
1 1 1 1 1 4 3 4 
1 5 1 3 6 
1 1 1 3 2 


Less th : 
> 
4-5... 
6-7... 
9... 
10-11... | 
12-13... 
14-15... 
16-17. .] 
18-19. J 
20-21... 
22-23. . | 
24-25... 
26-27... J 
28-20... | 
30-31. . | 
92-23... 
36-37... 
38-39... 
40-41... 
42-43... 
Median..............| 92] 10.2] 11.6 10.3 | 11.5 124/120] 142 21.1 
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Taste 15.—Distribution of cities of 25,000 population and over accorcing to the per- 
centage of pupils under age in their respective grades, 1918.—Grovur A. 


Elementary school grades. | High-school years. 
Percentages. 
1 2 3 | 4 5 6 7 8 1 2 3 4 
4 

12 6 5 2 2 2 1 D lab wae 2 1 1 
2 4 5 5 6 4 5 5 
5 4 3 5 3 2 2 2 5 4 2 3 
2 3 4 5 4 4 2 2 1 2 1 2 
2 5 5 4 6 2 5 ids cave 2 3 
cheaeed 3 3 5 5 7 8 2 3 1 2 3 
ep=* 3 4 5 3 4 3 9 1 2 2 1 
5 3 3 5 3 6 B hasecus 2 4 2 1 
4 3 6 2 7 3 7 7 4 2 2 3 
3 3 1 3 2 3 2 3 4 4 2 2 
2 3 1 2 4 4 3 2 
Salta 2 2 1 Bladniiie 2 2 2 1 3 2 
heute 1 1 3 4 2 2 1 
ne 2 1 3 4 4 
2 1 2 5 
Median..... ed 7.6] 9.6] 9.6} 10.1 |] 12.2] 11.7 | 13.7 | 19.2] 20.1 | 21.9 22.4 


TaBLe 16.—Distribution of cities of less than 25,000 population according to the per- 
centage of pupils under age in their respective grades, 1918—Grovupr B. 


Elementary school grades. | High-school years. 
| 
Percentages. 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 1 2 3 4 
eee eee 2 3 5 3 2 4 1 1 Olin aens 1 2 
Le Sees: 3 5 3 5 4 2 3 4 1 3 2 3 
2 1 3 2 3 3 3 3 4 3 3 
2 1 2 4 2 5 4 2 5 3 4 
1 4 6 6 3 4 4 2 2 
1 4 5 4 3 5 2 2 1 
3 3 3 3 3 3 1 4 5 4 
2 2 7 2 3 4 1 3 3 2 
2 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 2 2 
2 3 1 4 2 2 2 2 3 
1 1 4 1 2 2 2 2 2 4 
28-29. . 1 2 


12.7 | 13.3 


Less t 
23. 
4-5, 
6-7. 
9, 
10-11. 
12-13. 
14-15. 
16-17, 
18-19. 
20-21. 
22-23, 
24-25, 
26-27. 
28-29, 
30-31. 
32-33. 
34-35. 
36-37. 
40-41, 
42-43, 
46-47. 
50-51. 
52-53. 
58-59. 
64-65. 
‘ 65-67. 
72-73. 
74-75. 
Median..............| 12.3 | 11.1] 12.3 | 11.2] 15.0 — 14.7 | 17.1 | 15.9] 17.1] 186 
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TABLE 17.—Distribution of cities (80) according to the percentage of pupils over age in 
their respective grades, 1918. 


Elementary schpol grades. High-school years. : 
Percentages. 
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TABLE 18.—Distribution of cities of 25,000 population and over according to the per- 
centage of pupils over age in their respective grades, 1918—Grour A. 


Elementary school grades. High-school years. 
Percentages. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1 2 3 4 
F 3 3 3 5 
4 3 4 3 3 
2 3 1 5 8 
4 4 5 7 5 
5 8 4 2 2 
6 2 4 5 3 
2 4 4 4 2 
3 5 4 1 3 
5 3 4 
1 2 1 
3 2 2 
nache's 1 1 1 1 
1 
-| 10.3 | 16.8 | 22.7 | 28.9 | 31.0 | 29.2 | 23.9 13.6 | 15.9 | 14.1] 10.4 


59873°—21——17 


| 
3 i 
2 
Median........-.-.-.| 86 15.7 19.45 | 25.5 29.0 | 27.8 23.75 |16. 65 15.25 |15.85 13.85 | 10.85 
Less 
2- 3. : 
4-5. : 
6- 7. 
8- 9. 
10-11. 
12-13. 
14-15. 
16-17. 
18-19. 
20-21. 
22-23. 
24-25. 
26-27. 
28-29. 
30-31. 
32-33. 
34-35. 
36-37. 
38-39. 
40-41. 
42-43. 
44-45. 
46-47. 
48-49. 
50-51. 
52-53. 
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TasLeE 19.—Distribution of cities of less than 25,000 lation according to the per- 
centage of pupils over age in their respective ¢ 3, 1918—Grovr RB. 


Elementary school grades. High-school years. 


Percentages. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1 2 3 4 


toorer 


8.45 (14.75 17.65 |22. 15 25.0 26.7 22.95 | 19.3 | 17.0 |15. 75 


The median percentages of over-age and under-age pupils for each 
group of cities and for both groups combined are exhibited in figure 
17. There is a greater percentage of over-age pupils in the cities of 
group A than in the smaller cities of group B in all grades except the 
eighth and the first-year high school. In the larger cities some 
force seems to operate to draw the over-age pupils in these two 
grades out of school. Economic conditions are perhaps responsible 
for this exodus. The larger cities seem to have, or at any rate to 
succeed in keeping in school until they have reached the sixth or 
seventh grade, a larger percentage of children who are over age than 
do the smaller cities. It is impossible to determine from these 
considerations whether the curricula of the larger cities are more 
unsuited to the boys and girls than those offered by smaller cities, 
whether their compulsory attendance laws are more rigidly enforced, 
or whether the factor of immigration is responsible for the excessive 
number of over-age children in the lower elementary grades. 

On the other hand, the smaller cities have comparatively large 
percentages of under-age children in the elementary grades and 
relatively small percentages of under-age children in the high-school 
grades. A reliable diagnosis of this condition is difficult to make. 
Semiannual promotions, so characteristic of large city school systems, 
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Fic. 17,—Median percentages of pupils over age and under age in each grace in 80 cities, 1917-18. 
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may encourage rapid advancement from grade to grade and unduly 
increase the proportion of under-age children. The rapid rise in 
the curve representing the larger cities from the fifth grade to the 
first year of high school suggests the plausibility of this explanation. 
At any rate a more flexible program of studies permitting precocious 
children to go forward more rapidly than usual seems to characterize 
the larger city school systems in grades above the fourth or fifth. In 
the lower grades the smaller cities have relatively larger percentages 
of under-age pupils. This fact must indicate that pupils start to 
school earlier in the smaller than in the larger cities. 

The third part of figure 17 is somewhat similar to diagram 16. 
It represents medians, however, and therefore city school practices 
regardless of school enrollment, while the curves in figure 16 represent 
average pupil conditions. The curves representing medians are 
more irregular in outline than those representing arithmetical 
averages. 

In figure 18 the 80 cities studied have been distributed according 
to the percentage of under-age pupils in each grade. In the first 
and second grades the largest group of cities has less than 4 per cent 
of under-age pupils. In the third and fourth grades the most 
characteristic percentage falls in the group 8 to 11. In the fifth and 
eighth grades the most frequent percentages are found in the group 
16t019. In thesixth and seventh grades the most usual percentages 
vary from 8 to11. In high schools no well defined central tendencies 
or modes are evident. There seems to be, therefore, little uniformity 
among cities as to the percentage of under-age pupils in each year 
of high school. One general tendency for all grades is vaguely 
distinguishable, in that the higher the grade the higher the percent- 
age of under-age pupils. This tendency results from the fact that 
more pupils join the accelerated group each year than go from this 
under-age group to the normal-age or over-age groups. In other 
words, acceleration accumulates. This condition exists because 
_ the flexibility of the course of study permits unusually bright chil- 
dren to advance at a supernormal rate from grade to grade. The 
fact that acceleration percentages increase from grade to grade 
suggests that earlier entrance at school may not be wholly respon- 
sible for the increase in the percentage of under-age pupils from 1908 
to 1918. 

In figure 19 the 80 cities have been distributed according to the 
percentage of over-age pupils in each. The greatest number of cities 
have from 8 to 11 per cent of over-age pupils in the first grade. In the 
second grade the mode falls at 16 to 19. In the third grade the mode 
has receded to the 12-15 group; in the fourth grade it has advanced 
to the 24-27 percentage group; while in the fifth grade the mode is 
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Fia, 18.—Distribution of 80 cities according to the percentage of pupils under age in cach grace, 1917-18, 
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Fic. 19.—Distribution of 80 cities according to the percentage of pupils over age in each grade, 1917-18. 
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at 28-31; and in the sixth grade at 32-35. Beyond this grade the 
mode recedes, falling at 16-19 in the seventh grade and at 12-15 in 
the eighth grade. In the high school the mode is located in the 16-19 
group for both the first and second years, and in the 8-11 group for 
the third and fourth years. The ‘‘procession”’ of modes in this dia- 
gram is more or less analogous to the ‘‘over-age” curve shown in 
figure 16. The apex of the curve in figure 16 falls in the fifth grade, 
while in figure 19 the sixth grade had the mode of greatest magnitude. 
This modal practice characteristic of the sixth grade implies that the 
largest group of cities hold their pupils through the sixth grade re- 
gardless of the proportion of over-age children. In figure 30 it is 
shown that more children are found in the sixth grade than began 
five years before. 

TaBe 20.—Frequeney of the ratios between the number of boys and of girls found in the 


first grade and the number of boys and of girls in the largest age group in 80 cities in 
1908 and 1918. 


Number of cities having | Number of cities having 
a population of 25,000 a population less than All cities (80). 
and over. 25,000. 
Per cent of largest age group 
of same sex. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 

1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 } 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 } 1908 | 1918 | 1908 1918 
1 2 2 1 2 2 2 1 3 
4 2 2 1 3 7 1 7 9 6 
2 2 8 3 7 2 3 4 b 
5 6 7 9 2 5 4 8 7 Nn; 
7 6 8 6 7 2 2 5 8; 10 u 
7 13 7 7 3 4 4 3 10 10 
6 3 5 5 5 5 5 1 lk 8; 10 6 
4 1 3 1 2 3 1 1 6 4 2 
152} 141] 143] 132) 151) 127) 1385] 123; 152) 138 | 140 | 13 


It is important to know how many children survive to the different 
grades. To ascertain exact data for each of the 80 cities for the two 
dates 1908 and 1918 would have been an onerous task. No single 
number can accurately represent the number of beginning children 
in 12 successive classes. Approximate results, however, can be ob- 
tained by dividing the total enrollment in each grade by the largest 
age group. This is a convenient means of ascertaining fairly com- 
parable percentages for the different cities, although it is generally 
understood that the divisor chosen is too large for most of the 
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grade groups, especially for the high-school grades. To have used an 
average of the largest age groups would have distributed the inaccu- 
racies over a wider range, reducing the major errors in the upper 
grades, but increasing minor errors in the lower grades. 
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Fic. 20,—Distribution of 80 cities according to the ratio between the total enrollment and the largest age 
group in the first grade in 1908 and 1918, 


In figure 20 the percentage relationship between the largest age 
group and the enrollment in the first grade usually exceds 100. If 
this ratio is found to be 150, it means that there are 50 per cent more 
children in the first grade than actually begin. In other words one- 
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third of the children in this grade would be ‘‘repeaters.”” In a few 
cities this ratio exceeds 200 indicating that half the pupils in this grade 
are ‘‘repeaters.”” For boys in 1908 the modal ratio on this score was 
130-139, but in 1918 it had increased to 140-149. For girls the 
modal ratio in 1918 fell in the group 120-129. For 1908 the corre- 
sponding ratio was not well defined but probably was best typified 
by the percentage group 140-149. On the whole the black curves in 
figure 20 fall to the left of the respective dotted curves, indicating a 
slight reduction in the percentages of pupils repeating the first-grade 
work. The change, however, is not marked, showing that school 
systems have not completely solved the first-grade accumulation 
problem. 

TABLE 21.—Frequency of the ratios between the number of boys and of girls found in the 


second grade and the number of boys and of girls in the largest age group in 80 cities in 
1908 and 1918. 


Number of cities having Number of cities having 


a population of 25, a eae less than All cities (80). 
and over. | 
Per cent of largest age group | 
of same sex. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. | Girls. 


1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 


Median 13] 12] 16) 108) 105) 100 103 | 121 108 | lll 105 


| | 
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TABLE pan phin, pop of the ratios between the number of boys and of girls found in the 
third grade and the number of boys and of girls in the largest age — in 80 cities in 


1908 and 1918. 


| Number of cities having | Number of cities having 


|. & population of 25,000 a population less than All cities (80), 
and over. 25,000, 
Per cent of largest age group 
a Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
| y908 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 1908 | 1918 | 1998 | 1918 | 1908 } 1918 
i 
1 
1 1 
3 3 
4 6 
5 
7 ll 
6 ll 
9 13 
19 8 
5 8 
9 4 
3 + 4 1 
5 3 1 
1 1 

| 105 | 114 106 | 108 | 97 | 116 | 106 | 112 102 

| 


TaBLe 23.—Frequency of the ratios between the number of boys and of girls found in the 
fourth Lepr and the number of boys and of girls in the largest age group in 80 cities in 
1908 and 1918. 


— — — - — 


| Number of cities having Number of cities having 


a population of 25, @ population less than All citles (80), 
and over, 
of same sex. | Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls, 

| 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 
i 
2 2 
3 1 2 3 
7 4 3 7 3 
85- 1 1 4 5 3 2 6 1 
5 2 3 2 1 7 4 2 6 | 7 
4 4 6 6 4 6 9 6 8) 10 15 
| 6 6 4 7 6 4 6 St i. 10 
4 5 6 6 6 3 3 8 9 
8 7) 10 A 4 5 1 S| 9 
10 5 5 7 i 2 4 7| 8 
5 6 6 4 7 1 6 livers. 12 7 8 4 
3 2 2 1 1 2 

Median.......... | Joo} 110 | 105} 106 | % | 9%] 112) 104) 105) 

j | | | 


In the second, third, and fourth grades the curves for 1918 fall to 
the left of those for 1908, indicating a general reduction in the per- 
centage of repeating pupils in these grades. This condition does not 
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Fig, 21,—Distribution of 80 eities according to the percentage of chikiren for cach 100 beginners, surviving 
to the second, third, and fourth grades in 1908 and 1918. 
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imply that more children are now dropping out of school than did 10 
years ago, but that fewer children are now repeating the work of 
these grades than did in 1908. In other words, the retardation per- 
centages are being reduced. This statement is true for both boys and 
girls as shown in the figure. 

TABLE 24.—Frequency of the ratios between the number of boys and of girls found in the 


Jifth grade and the number of boys and of girls in the largest age group in 80 cities in 
| "1908 and 1918. 


Number of cities having | Number of cities having 


a population of 25,000 a population less than All cities (80). 
and over. 22,000. 
Per cent oflargest age group 
f same sex. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 


1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 


| 1 1 3 1 3 1 3 1 
1 1 3 1 2 2 3 1 3 3 6 2 
3 2 2 3 6 3 3 5 9 5 5 8 
2 2 5 6 3 9 1 7 5 ll 6 13 
4 8 8 4 1 2 8 9 5| 10] 16 13 
4 8 5 4 5 6 8 5 o| a{' B 9 
PRT sb vinbsvckctectowds 12 2 7 9 3 4 5 4 15 6 12 13 
5 8 6 6 8 4 1 2 13 12 ‘4 8 
4 4 3 6 3 2 2 7 6 5 6 
2 4 2 1 3 2 5 3 
2 1 1 2 1 2 2 
1 1}. 1 
1 
TABLE 25.—Fre of the ratios between the number o boys and of girls found in the 
sixth grade and the number of boys and of girls in the largest age group in 80 cities in 
1908 and 1918. 
Number of cities having | Number of cities having 
& population of 25, _——— less than All cities (80). 
and over. 000, 
Per cent oflargest age group 
of same sex. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 
1 1 3 2 2 1 
2 5 1 8 2 6 1 
2 2 5 2 6 2 3 5 8 4 8 
5 7 3 6 4 3 3 10 9 10 6 
4 3 5 6 4 3 8 13 8 6 13 
10 2 9 5 7 3 6 8 17 5 15 
11] 10 7 4 2 4 4 8} 13] 14 ll 
3 4 5 3 3 7 7| 10 6| i 12 
3 6 5 1 2 5 2 3 5 ll 7 
1 1 5, ee 3 1 1 1 4 2 2 
2 2 1 1 2 
90 90 89 83 85 90! 87 83 87 90 88 


| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 26.— Frequency of the ratvos between the number of boys and of girls found in the 
pr conpsed, grade and the nwmber of boys and of girls in the largest age group in 80 cities in 
1908 and 1918. 


Number of cities parts Number of cities having 


a population of 25, a population less than All cities (80), 
and over. 25,000, 
Per cent of largest age group j 
of same sex | Boys. | Girls. Boys. Girls, | Boys. | Girls, 

| 
| 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 108 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1998 | 1918 
35- 39 1 i 2 1 
45- 49 5 1 Pledaces 9 2 4 2 
65- 69... 14 3 7 10 
70- 74 6 13 14 2 
8 ll 15 il 
7 10 6 B 
2 7 2 8 
3 2 4 4 
ee 4 3 6 
2 2 
1 1 
weeds 
66 73 72 7 


~ In figure 22 it is found that in the fifth grade the modal proportion 
of retarded boys has been reduced, while that for girls has remained 
practically unchanged within this 10-year period. In the sixth grade 
the proportions of boys surviving in 1908 and 1918 are practically the 
same, while the modal survival percentage for girls in 1918 is less than 
that fo r 1908. In the seventh grade the survival percentages for 
aed and girls have increased slightly, although the mode for ons is 
the same for both periods compared. 
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FiG. 22.—Distribution of 80 citics according to the percentages of children, for each 100 beginners, surviving 
to the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades in 1908 and 1918. 
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TABLE 27.— Frequency of the ratios between the number o, x bes and of girls found im the 
eighth grade and the number of boys and of girls in the largest age group im 80 cities in 
1908 and 1918. 

| Number of cities havin Number of cities having 
a population of 8 population less than All cities (8) 
and over. 25,000. 
Per cent of largest age group | | 
of same sex. Boys. | Girls. Boys Girls. Boys. Girls, 
— 
| 1908 | 2918 | 2908 | 2918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 1918 
| 

25- 3 i 

3 | 1 2 7 2; 2 6} 53 8 

5 2 2; 3 2 9 ? 9 

net 5 4 5; 3) 4 5; i 8 9 

| st} ss| es| ss’ sol ea} a7) sz 
Decatur it, Me Okla, did not report an cighth grade in 108. 

TABLE 28.— A ee of the ratios between the member o beer and of girls found in the 
Jirst-year high sch and the number of boys end of girls in the largest age growp in 80 
cities in 1908 and 1918. 

Number of cities having | Number of cities having 
a population of 25,000 | a population less than All cities (80). 
and over 25,000. 
Per cent oflargest age group 
of same sex. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girks. Boys. Girls 
1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 
| | 
6 3 2 2 2 4 2 
4 2 3 4 8 3 3 | 4 
Hi 54 3 4 2 7 
4 1 6 4). 8 8 2 
6 5 4 1} B 6 5 4 
t 2 2| 
36 43; 45| 62] so; a9] | 46 63 
| | i 
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the ratios between the number of boys and o 
nd the number of boys and of girls in the 


girls found in the 
gest age group in 


80 cities in in ae and 1918. 
Number of cities having | Number of cities having 
tion of 25,000 a population less than All cities (89). 
25,000. 
Per cent oflargest 
of same se Girls. Boys. Girls, 
1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 1908 | 1918 

1 1 2 | weegss 1 2 

4 1 2) 1 7 1 

6 1 5 2 9 2 

7 7 7 4 10 il 

6 4| 10 4, 8 7 

9 4 3 4 20 5 

3 8 5 13 8 13 

4 5 3 5 10 9 

1 1 1 3 3 4 

1 1 1 10 

4 

29 | 36} 25 37 39 


In the eighth grade and in the first and second years of high school 
for both boys and girls, the survival percentages have increased since 
1908. The increase for boys has been most marked, while that for 
girls in the eighth grade and second-year high school has not been so 
pronounced, especially from the standpoint of a shift in the modes. 
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Fig, 23.—Distribution of 80 cities according to the percentages of children, for each 100 beginners, surviv- 
ing to the eighth grade and to the first and second years of high school in 1908 and 1918, 
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TABLE 30.—Frequency of the ratios between the number of boys and of girls found in the 
third year high school and the number of boys and of girls in the largest age group in 
80 citves in 1908 and 1918. 


Number ofcities having | Number of cities having 
a population of 25,000 a population less than All cities (80). 
and over. 25,000. 
Per cent oflargest age group 
of same sex. Beys Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1998 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 | 1998 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 

B 3 1 1 1 3 1 5 1 
8 3 2 2 19 6 3 3 
3 A 4 i 4 2 5 i 6 9 2 
8 4) 3 2 6 1 14 6 3 3 
Dieadhebhscerhendinsesée 5 4 3 6 3 3 4 icscs 8 7 7 6 
1 3 1 3 3 4 1 1 4 2 4 
2 4 4 3 1 4 5 8 
Enébebtsccecsecs cnechnll 2 5 5 8 1 1 4 4 3 6 9 7 
i 4 8 i i 5 1 6 2 9 4 
30-21....... 1 2 leading 2 i 3 3 3 3 5 3 
istiiehdicridvecchonteplecebaclehssedens ana 1 2 1 2 1 2 i 2 2 
4 1 2 1 1 1 2 1 5 
5 | L 
| 2 
| 2 
| ! 4 
| 1 
| 
Medium... 15 | 19 18 | 23| 16| 2] 23 32 | 15 23 | 1 27 
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Taste 31.—Frequency of the ratios between the number of boys and of girls in the fourth 
year high school and the number of boys and of girls in the largest ege group in 80 * cities 
in 1908 and 1918. 


| 
Number of caties having | Number of cities having 
a population of 25,000 | a population tess than All eities (30).! 
and over. 25,000." 
of samesex. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
| 
1008 | 1918 | 1908 | 1908 | 1918 | 1968 | | 1908 1948 | 1908 | 1918 
5 4 3] 4 | 5 
10 4 4 13 6 | 7 
4 4 3 1} 3 6} 5 
3 3 1 2 3 7} 4 
1 1 | 3 | 5 4} + 


1 Danbury, Conn., and Donora, Pa., did not report a fourth year in their high schools in Iss. 


In the third year of high school, as exhibited in figure 24, the 
curves for 1918 have shown a decided shift to the right indicating 
that relatively larger percentages of children are now being kept in 
school than survived to this grade in 1908. For the last vear of high 
school the modes are not distinct. The unbroken black curves, how- 
ever, fall to the right of the dotted curves, clearly showing that 
larger percents ges of both boys and girls are surviving to this grade 
than did 10 years age. 
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Fic, 24.—Distribution of 89 cities according to the number of pupils surviving, for each 100 beginners, to 
the third and fourth years of high school in 1908 and 1918. 
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TABLE 32. —Median and average ratios between the total number of boys and girls found 
in each grade and the average of the largest age groups in 80 cities in 1908 and 1918. 


Elementary schools. High schools. 


Groups. 
| 
MEDIANS, | 
(1) Group A cities: | | 
Boysd 1908. 152 | 123 | 120} 114] 102; 66] 36) 22 | 15 10 
141 | 112} 110 | 109} 101 | 90| 76) 57 29; 19 
143 | 116 | 113 | 110 72) 45} 29; 18 16 
132 | 108! 106 | 105 | 100, 89! 7 63 51 23 
(2) Group B cities: } } 
Boysd 1908. 151 | 117 | 114 | 106 83 66 47 40} 25 16 12 
105 | 104 | 100} 94| 85] 69| 58) 62] 37} 26] 17 
Girls 135 | 109 | 106; 96} 90} 73 | 59) 50] 34) 23 20 
123 | 103} 97; 96) 91) 87] 77 | 64) 67] 45} 32 26 
(3) All 80 cities | 
Boysd 1908. 152 | 121 | 116 | 112] 102} 66] 47) 39] 2 15 10 
138 | 108 | 106 | 104 | 98) 87] 73) 43] 34) 23 16 
Girls 149 | 111 | 112 9 | 90} 72) 58 | 46} 31; 19 18 
125 | 105 | 102] 101} 96] 88] 77| 63] 39) 27 
Total 146 | 116 | 114 | 109} 99) 87] 53 | 43) 28) 17) 
132 | 107 | 104 | 103 | 97/ 75| 60 | 37 | 25 20 
AVERAGES (BASED ON LARGEST AGE | 
GROUP). 
(1) Group A Soe: 
Boys 167 | 133 | 131 | 119] 105 | 84] 64) 50} 29] 18] 7 
YS\1918. 117} 115} 114] 104] 91] 73] 42] 25| 16] 12 
Girls 1908. 124 | 125 | 115 | 102 56) 33] 2 ll 
1918. 112 | 113 | 111 | 104 64) 48} 31 19 16 
Total 1 128 | 128 | 117 | 104 85 | 66 53) 31 19 18 9 
1918 115 | 114; 113 | 104] 92] 75 | 60> 45] 28) 18 
(2) Group B cities: | 
Boys 1908. .. 134 | 125 | 119] 107 | 92] 73 56; 19 M4 
YS\ 1918. 115 | 113 | 110] 107} 94] 62} 65| 27] 19 
Girls: 1908. 123 | 119 | 111 | 102] 96 8 64 37 | 27 21 
“\1918. .. 110 | 110} 111 | 107] 95} 84) 69) 47) 37 
Total 1908 130 | 123 | 116 | 105} 95] 79) 61 B 17 
191 113 | 112; 95] SO} 65} 70; 42); 32 25 
(3) All 80 cities: 
Boys 1 133 | 130 | 119} 105} 85} 65; 52) 30); 19 2 
YS\1918 117 | 115] 113 | 104] 73 | 57] 44] 26) 17 3 
Girls 1908. 124 125] 114] 102] 88] 70) 57] 35) 2 15 
1918. 112} 112} 111} 1 93} 78| 64; 50} 32) 21 
Total 128 | 117 | 86 53 | 33] 21 “4 
115 | 114} 112] 104] 92] 75) 61) 47] 2) 19 15 
(4) Group A cities, with kindergartens 
153 | 115 | 115 | 113 | 91 74, 44) 27 
(5) Group A cities, without kinder- 
133 | 108 | 107} 111 | 103} 80) 65} SB} 35] 20 
(6) Group B cities, with kindergartens 
dee 142 | 113 | 113 | 109 | 106 | 92] 78| 62) 71 41 2 22 
(7) Group B_ cities, without kinder- 
151 | 112] 110] 111] 107} 97] SL} 68] 43) 34 27 
(8) All cities with kindergartens, 1918...) 1538 | 115 | 115 113 | 104} OL] 75) 60; 45] 28) 18 
(9) All —_ without kindergartens, | 
1918..... 140 | 110 109 | 111} 96] 66] 59] 38| 27] 
AVERAGES (BASED ON AVERAGE OF 
LARGEST AGE GROUPS). 
(1) Group A cities: 
Boynd 1908. 171 | 136 | 134] 121] 108 | 86) 66) SL} 30] 7 
159 | 119 | 117 | 116] 106 | 74} 58} 43] 25/ 16 12 
Girls 159 | 128 | 180] 119] 105 | S58] 34) 22 
149 | 115 | 115 | 114] 106 | 94 79 | 65}; 49) 32 20 16 
Total 165 | 132 | 132 120] 106 | 8&8] 68; 54) 32) B 
154 | 117 | 116 | 115 | 76) 61 46; 28; 18 
(2) Group B cities 
174 | 187 | 128 | 121] 109] 94] 74) 57| 46) 30) 19) 
155 | 116 | 114] 111] 108] 96) 77) 6 | 66) 38) 27 
1908. 158 | 127 | 122] 113 | 104 | 99] | 66 | 38 | 28 21 
142] 112] | 107 | 96] 84) 69) 75] 48) 37 
Total{ ss 4s 4 166 | 132 | 125 | 107 | 62) SL) 34) 18 
148/114] 113! 111 ' 108! 96! SL! 71 32 


1 Average of corresponding medians for boys and girls. 


| 
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Tasie 32.— Median and average ratios between the total number of boys and girls found 
in each grade and the average of the largest age growps in 8&0 cities in 1908 and 1918— 
Continued. 


| 


Elementary schools. | Tligh schools. 


| 
| | | 
Groupe. itis si Blelsi gi giz 
i= = = S = = & | 5 
AVEEAGES (BASED ON AVERAGE OF | | 
LARGEST AGE GROUPS)—contd. | 
(3) All 80 cities: | j 
Bovs/! 172 | 136 133 | 121 | 108 | 87 66 | 51 | 31 19 12 8 
159 | 119! 117 | 115 | 106; 74! 58! 45] 17 13 
iris)! 159} 128 129 | 118; 105); 91 72 | 59 | 36) 23 16 12 
1468 | 114 | 115 | 114 | 106 7! 6; 33] 22 18 
Totals 2908 165 | 132 | 131 | 1) | 106 89 | 69 | 55 | 34 21 10 
.---| 153 | 116 | 116 | 114} 106; 77| 62 48 | 30 19 15 
1.00 1.68 |1.04 (1.07 (1.08 (1.16 1.18 (1.21 |1.25 {1.27 [1.32 | 1.33 
{ 
CORRECTED AVERAGES. | 
j ! | 
(1) Group A cities: | | | | 
Boys{ 1908 1171) 190 | 13911201) 117/ 100; 7% 62] 28] 23 16 9 
19% | 123 | 122 | 124] 114 | 108 | 87; 70; 54 32 21 16 
1908. | 132 | 135 | 127 | 113 | 104 | 84) 70] 43] 28) 18) 15 
19 | 198 | 120) 122] 114] 109] 931 79] 61] 41) 26) 22 
165 | 136 | 1387 | 128} 114] 102] 89) 65) 40] 25) 17 12 
154 121 | 121 | 123 | 114 | 74] 58] 36] 24 19 
(2) Grovp & cities: i 
Bo. 1908 174 «141 1%3 118 | 199 69 58 | 38) 25 19 
1%). 119 | 119 | 119 117 | 91 | 76 48 46 
Girls) 198 1% 141 j 127 | 121; 112 80) 70 48 | 37 28 
142; 114 | 1145 110 | 1164 111 99 | 83 04 49 40 
166 | 136 | 1390) 125) 1161 113) 94 75 64 43 32 24 
1918 148/117 118 117] 111 9% | 80) 89} 55) 42 33 
Ali 80 cities | | | 
Boys! 172; 100 | 148 117) 101! 74) 62 | 24 M6 
bie 123 | 122 | 123 | 114 | 108) 87 70 | 33 22 17 
Girls) 1908 19 | 132 | 144 | 126 | 113 | 106) 85 | 71 45 | 20) 21 16 
4 148 117 1H), 122 | 114 | 110 791 64 42 29 24 
Totals 1908 .. 165) 1% 1% 103 | #1! 67 45 27 14 13 
119) 121) 122) 1141109) 91 75 60) 48 25 20 


In Table 32 and figure 25 the medians for each group of cities for 
1908 and 1918 for both boys and girls in each grade have been as- 
sembled. This figure, therefore, summarizes the medial central ten- 
dencies exhibited as modes in the four preceding figures. The con- 
notation of the median should be clearly understood at this point, 
In the cities of group A in 1914 it is found that as many cities had more 
than 141 pupils in the first grade for each 100 beginners as had a 
smaller corresponding percentage, a large and a small city being con- 
sidered of equal importance. This diagram, therefore, measures city 
school practices and does not represent the average percentage of 
pupils surviving to each grade in all cities combined, [t should also 
be reiterated that these medians are derived from the ratio between 
the enrojiment in each grade and the largest age group, The fact 
that very large cities have relatively low survival percentages in the 
upper grades has little effect in drawing the medians down, ‘The 
highschoo! medial survival percentages, therefore, happen to be 
about correct for the “average” pupil, as will be shown later, 
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In each part of figure 25 a striking improvement is apparent in 
the number of survivors. In the lower grades in 1908 the proportion 
of retarded pupils exceeded the proportion of such pupils in the same 
grades in 1918. In the upper grades the reverse condition prevails, in 
that more pupils are now reaching these advanced grades than did in 
1908. The ‘“‘humps”’ in the black curves for 1918 in cities of group B 
show that there are now more pupils in the first year of high school 
than in the eighth grade. This unexpected situation may mean that 
pupils after completing the eighth grade in private schools are entering 
the public schools for secondary school work; that pupils completing 
the elementary school course in rural schools are coming to the city to 
take up high-school work; or that the number of failures in the first 
year of high school causes an unusual number of retarded pupils to 
be registered in this grade. The data submitted scarcely warrant 
any further deductions in localizing the cause of this irregularity. 

It will be noticed that there is a smaller percentage of retardation 
among girls than among boys in the lower grades, and that a greater 
proportion of girls than boys survive to the upper grades. This 
condition is apparent when one compares the right and left sections 
of corresponding diagrams. 

In Table 32 and figure 26 average survival percentages are shown. 
These percentages relate to individual pupils and not to city school 
practices. With these percentages the corresponding survival per- 
centages of each city should be compared. In this manner any city 
can determine just how it stands as compared with these averages. 
If, for instance, the survival percentage for boys in a given city in 
the fourth year of high school is found to be 10, it is known at once 
that this percentage is low, since, granting the reliability of this 
method of computing survival percentages, the average for all 80 
cities for boys is 13. In a similar manner it is seen that on an aver- 
age 17 girls survive out of each 100 that began 12 years earlier. It 
should be pointed out that these survival percentages for the upper 
grades are too low, since the number in each grade has been divided 
by the largest age group, which is too large to represent the number of 
beginners who have now reached the upper grades. This, however, 
does not vitiate comparisons in any considerable way, since the sur- 
vival percentages of the individual city are probably equally as er- 
roneous as are the final average survival percentages. As in the case 
of corresponding median survival percentages, better conditions are 
shown for 1918 than for 1908. In other words, there are compara- 
tively fewer ‘‘repeaters”’ in the lower grades and more ‘‘survivals”’ 
to the upper grades. This wholesome tendency is unmistakably 
shown in figure 26, 
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The difference between average and median survival percentages 
is well illustrated in figure 27. The medians and the uncorrected 
averages correspond to those shown in preceding figures, except that 
boys and girls have been combined. By comparing the ‘dash”’ 
and the “dot-dash”’ curves, it is found that they cross at the sixth 
grade in 1908 and at the seventh grade in 1918. Corresponding 
median survival percentages are less than uncorrected averages in 
the lower grades, about the same in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, and greater in the high-school grades. This interchange of 
positions is due to the fact that large cities have unusually high per- 
centages of repeating children in the lower grades and relatively low 
percentages of pupils surviving to the upper grades. 

In Table 32 a series of reliable survival percentages have been com- 
puted on a different basis from that used in securing the correspond- 
ing percentages for individual city school systems. In this table the 
number of beginners has been secured by averaging the largest age 
groups. By this method it is found that in 1908 the first grade had 
65 repeating pupils for each 100 beginning. In 1918 there were only 
53 “repeaters”? for the same number beginning. Presumably this 
change took place gradually, and corresponding mtermediate per- 
centages have been estimated for the years 1909 to 1917, inclusive. 
Knowing the total enrollment in each grade, the number of beginners 
can easily be ascertained by dividing the first grade enrollment for 
each year represented by the corresponding first grade percentages, 
165 to 153. The estimated number of beginners is now divided into 
the enrollments of the same class on different dates with the result- 
ing survival percentages shown in Table 33. These percentages for 
1918 (153, 120, 121, 122, 115, 109, 91, 75, 60, 38, 25, and 20) should 
correspond to the “average’’ percentages (153, 116, 116, 114, 106, 
94, 77, 62, 48, 30, 19, and 15) secured for the respective grades, 1 to 
12, by dividing the total enrollment in each grade by the average of 
the largest age groups. The first series of survival percentages just 
listed are undoubtedly correct, derived as they are by ascertaining 
the number surviving from the different classes as they advance from 
grade to grade. By dividing the percentages in the first series by the 
corresponding percentages in the second series, an array of correction 
factors are secured (1.00, 1.03, 1.04, 1.07, 1.08, 1.16, 1.18, 1.21, 1.25, 
1.27, 1.82, and 1.33). 

From this series it is evident that even if survival percentages are 
obtained by dividing the enrollment in each grade by the average of 
the largest age groups, the results in general are too low. Thus in the 
fourth year of high school a survival percentage obtained in this way 
should be increased by 33 per cent to secure an approximately correct 
percentage. In the third year of high school the corresponding per- 
centage is 32, etc. Using these correction factors a new group of 
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survival percentages have been secured, as shown in the last part of 
Table 32 and pictured graphically in figure 27. From the curves 
for corrected averages in this figure it is at once apparent that the 
uncorrected averages as ordinarily secured are too low for every grade. 
They are decidedly higher than the medians in the lower grades. In 
the high-school grades the medians and the corrected average sur- 
vival percentages are not essentially different. The proximity of 
these medians to the corrected averages is wholly incidental and is 
not due to any scientific consideration of the subject. They just 
_ “happen” to be about right, because they ignore the weights which 
are contributed by the large cities and which should be taken into 
consideration. 

The series of correction factors just described can not be applied to 
the survival percentages ascertained in this report for individual 
cities. It is possible for any city to recompute its survival percent- 
ages by dividing the enrollment in each grade by the average of the 
largest and most nearly equal age groups and to apply the correction 
factors to the quotients thus obtained. This procedure would tell 
approximately how many pupils in a given city actually survive to 
each grade. If only a comparison is desired, the survival percentages 
as ascertained herein for any city may be compared with the uncor- 
rected averages (or with the medians if city practices are to be com- 
pared). The corrected averages reveal the inadequacy of the use 
of the largest age groups or of the average of the largest age groups 
in expressing correct survival relationships. It should be remarked 
in this connection that the curves exhibited in figure 27 relate to 12 
different classes reaching their respective grades in 1918. They do 
not, therefore, purport to give a class history but to portray present 
attainments in school reten tiveness. 

In figure 28 corrected average survival percentages have been com- 
puted for boys and girls separately for each group of cities and for 
all cities combined for both 1908 and 1918. These corrected per- 
centages show that more boys and girls are found in each of the first 
six grades than actually began both for 1908 and 1918. The two 
curves usually cross near the fifth and sixth grades, indicating that 
the percentage of retardation has decreased in the first four grades 
and that the proportion surviving to the last six grades has increased 
within the last 10 years. The high-school survival percentages show 
marked increases within this period. 

A comparison of corrected and uncorrected survival percentages is 
exhibited in figure 29 for each group of cities. For corresponding 
parts the corrected percentages are larger than the uncorrected ones. 
The uncorrected averages shown in this figure are derived by using the 
largest age group as the assumed number of beginners. Correction 
factors have not been computed to show the exact relationships 
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Fia. 28.—Corrected average survival percentages for 80 cities in 1908 and 1918. 


between these corresponding curves, since different age groups are 
usually employed in securing the uncorrected averages. Discrep- 
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F ta. 29.—Corrected and uncorrected average survival percentages for 80 cities in 1908 and 1918. 


ancies between these erroneous averages and the approximately true 
averages are at once apparent. 
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CITY SCHOOL MORTALITY. 


There is probably no better single criterion by which to judge the 
efficiency of a school system than a high percentage of pupils kept in 
school throughout the entire course. Other things being equal, a 
school system which keeps one-third of its pupils in school until they 
have reached the fourth year of high school is more efficient than one 
which retains only one-fifth of the children to this advanced grade. 
An attempt has been made in Table 33 and figure 30 to arrive at a 
series of survival percentages sufficient in scope and reliability to 
characterize city school practice in general. The results are based 
upon a study of over a million children enrolled in 80 city school 
systems of various sizes and located in nearly all sections of the coun- 
try. Having corresponding data for these cities for 1908 and 1918, 
very reliable survival percentages have been computed. The exact 
method used in eliminating duplicates, in distributing the enrollment 
by grades, in ascertaining the survival percentages, etc., is explained 
in Table 33. 

The first part of figure 30 relates to the history of a single class 
which entered school in 1907 and reached the fourth year of high 
school in 1918. The second part of the diagram shows present con- 
ditions for 12 different classes reaching the different grades in 1918. 
Thus, the number surviving to the third grade in 1918 entered 
school in 1916, and the number in the fourth grade in 1918 entered 
school in 1915. In each diagram the number enrolled in each of the 
first six grades exceeds the number of beginners. In the fourth 
year of high school the number of suvivors is the same in each figure 
since the bars represent the same class. A marked tendency is 
evident when one compares earefully the two diagrams. In the first 
figure the excesses above 100 in the lower grades are greater than the 
corresponding excesses in the second figure. On the other hand, 
the numbers surviving in the different grades shown in the second 
figure are greater than the corresponding numbers in the first part 
of the diagram. Since the right-hand figure portrays present progress 
and the left-hand figure past practices, it is evident that city schools 
have been reducing retardation in the lower grades and retaining 
relatively more children for work in the higher grades. This com- 
parison shows unmistakable progress in city school success. It 
is very evident that age-grade studies previously made have borne 
fruit. Cities are reducing the proportion of repeaters and inereasing 
the proportion of survivals. 


NORMAL-AGE, UNDER-AGE, AND OVER-AGE PUPILS. 


Each bar in the figure has been broken up into three parts, show- 
ing the number of children of normal age, under age, and over age. — 
The details of the method used in securing these sections are ex-, 
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plained in figure 33. Thus, in the first part of the diagram, of the 
166 children enrolled in this grade (compared with the 100 begin- 
ning children) 129 were of normal age, 5 were under age, and 32 
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were over age. When this class advanced to the second grade in 
1908, 88 children were of normal age, 4 were under age, and 43 were 
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In the second diagram, the black bars are comparatively shorter 
than those in the -first diagram, indicating that the percentage of 
over-age children has decreased. On the other hand, the single 
hatched sections of the bars in the second part of the diagram are 
comparatively longer than the corresponding sections in the first 
diagram, indicating that children are either entering school earlier 
or are advancing more rapidly through the grades than they did 
several years ago. 

In construing these diagrams, it should be borne in mind that the 
white portion of each bar does not necessarily represent the number 
of pupils advancing regularly from grade to grade. In the first 
grade, the white bar extends above the 100 per cent line in both 
diagrams, indicating that there must be repeaters in this section of 
the bar. In other words, in 1907, for each 100 beginners, there 
were 166 pupils enrolled in the first grade. Of these, 66 must be 
repeating the work of this grade, In 1918, for each 100 beginners 
there were 153 pupils in the first grade, 53 of these being repeaters. 
It should also be remembered that the black portion of the bar 
represents over-age pupils, and may include those who entered 
school at an advanced age, and who may have been promoted regu- 
larly. In like manner, the under-age pupils may have entered 
school earlier than usual, and have advanced at a normal rate of 
progress. The total length of the bar in each case shows the number 
of pupils in each grade for each 100 that began. The accelerated 
pupils reach their grade ahead of time, each class receiving its quota 
from the class entering in previous years, and contributing this 
quota to the class entering in later years. ‘The number of over-age 
pupils can not be ignored since they too have a tendency to advance 
from grade to grade. It is true that they begin to drop off when 
the compulsory attendance law ceases to operate, as will be witnessed 
from the decreasing length of the black sections of the bar beyond 
the sixth grade. In other words, many over-age pupils remain in 
school only because they are obliged todo so. The total length of 
the bar, however, represents the number surviving to each grade. 
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CHILDREN IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL. 


It is important to know how many children are in school and out 
of school at each age. This information is compiled decennially for 
the whole country by the Bureau of the Census. It is equally im- 
portant to show the situation for city school systems of ail sizes. 
From the data supplied by city school superintendents and from 
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¥ia. 31.—Estimated percentage of children of each age enrolled in the public schools of 80 citiesin 1918. 


census reports, the per cent of children in school at each age in 
these 80 city school systems has been ascertained. The details of 
the method of procedure are shown in Table 35 and the resulting 
percentages are exhibited in graphic form in figure 31. It is found 
that 20 per cent of all city children are enrolled at some age (9 in 
this instance) in private and parochial schools. It may be said, 
therefore, that the private school responsibility is 20 per cent. 
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There are no data available to show what proportion of these children 
are enrolled in these private schools at other ages than 9. Assum- 
ing that the percentage of urban children 10 to 14 years of age who 
can not read and write represents the percentage that never attends 
school, it is found that the remaining 77.25 per cent are enrolled 
in city publie schools—all of them at the age of 9 and about as many 
at the ages of 7,8,and 10. After the age of 13, children drop out of 
school very rapidity. Few children are enrolled in the first grade at 
the age of 5. Many of them, however, are enrolled in kindergartens 
at this age, but children enrolled in kindergartens have not been 
included in this diagram. The large proportion of children out of 
school above the age of 13 should be sufficient to cause city school 
administrators to pause and diagnose the situation. It is quite 
evident that this drop in attendance is largely due to the ineffective- 
ness of compulsory attendanee laws. A preceding diagram showed 
that the percentage of over-age children dropped off rapidly at about 
the same ages. If high schools are maintained at public expense, 
why not compel boys and girls to attend them? Why tax one man 
to educate another man’s children and then permit these children 
to waste the opportunity afforded them? Labor permits encourage 
school mortahty, although they may occasionally be a necessity. 
The ‘“‘conereted”’ area at the right in the figure constitutes a fertile 
field for night sehool and continuation school activities, even if 
pupils are obliged to earn a livelihood at these ages. Only 1 per 
cent of a city school’s expenditures goes for the redemption of this 
“dark continent.” 
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ge for their respective grades in certain cities o 
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Cities. | Bex, 


Aurora (east side), I]... 


Chicago, Ti 


— 


— 


2 
Fall River, Mass.......... 
Quincy, Mass............. 56.2 
Battle Creek, Mich... 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... 33 
Saginaw (east side), Mich. Kor. a 
Duluth, ~ 
Minneapolis, Minr.. 


St. Louis, Mo...... 


East Orange, N. J 


Hoboken, N. J........... 

NGirls..| 56 6| 
Paterson, N. irls..| 62 
Perth Amboy, N. J 
Trenton, \Giris. 7! 
Newburgh, N. Y......... q 
Watertown, N. Y.%...... 3 
; oys. . 
Springfield, Ohio......... \Girls.. 57 8) 
> OVS. 65.5 


Over age. 


Of nor- 
mal age. 
| 2 years.| 3 years. 


1 
: 


> t 


Sk se 
aA OVS 


= 


niin 


Disks 


22S & SRS 
sho es = 


FS 


ho ere 


rays 
> 


See 


Si 


Sink 


Set 


ane 


b 


Sinks 


a 


Sb 


SErSes xs 


3.7| 2.2] 0.8 
1.52.0) .9 
8.2) 2.7}1.1 
8315.71 3.5 
5.5) 4.3)2.5 
3.215.727] .7 
2.64.4 6 
7.0) 
3.8] 4.21 1.2 
4.21 3.441.3 
2.4) 2.1) 
6.2) 4.31. 1.9) 
4.3) 2.5] 1.0 
3) 7.45.1 
9.21 6.21 3.6 
8.7) 6.9) 4.2 
7.1 4.7/2.6 
8.116 113.2 
7.44.42.9 
9.) 6.0) 5.0) 
8.514.938. 
6.21 4.812, 
5.8 4.1)2. 
8.9 4.51 3. 
7.4 3.013. 
0.5] 8.413: 
6.97.02, 
6.31.26 
4.3) 4.4] 1.5 
5.0} 7.4] 1.2 
41, 5.51.0 
3.4) 1.6) 
3.4) 1.8) 1.3 
3.51 3.0) 
6.9) 2.5) 2. 
3.5) 4.8) 
2.23.4 
6.1) 2.0 
3.4, 5.9) 
2.9/3.7] 
8.2] 4.61 3.2 
4.0) 2.7 
8.1) 7.7) 3.2 
8.1) 6.3) 3.3 
5.2] 6.8/2.1 
4.5) 5.4/1.8 
4.93.7)1.6 
3.6) 2.4/1.3 
5.7, 
6.7] 2.71 2.0 
§.2) 4.8) 1.83 
1 
6.3] 2.7) 1.5) 1 
6.3) 4.3) 3.3' 2 
5.8) 4.412.512 
6.7 6.62.8 
5.8) 6.3; 2.2' 2 
4.1! 5.7) 1.5 
2.7;3.0) 9 
4.1°4.01.7 
3.7°2.61.4 
8.3) 4.1) 3.7 
6.9 2.6, 2.6 
6.4 5.1) 2.8 
4,6: 4.4 


4 years 


| 
1908 1918 1908/1918) 1908 1918 


No p 
xi 


zx 


= 


o> 


& 


Be 


inin be 


a 


rindi 


a 


A 


to 


= 


= 


mic 


ge, over 
25,000 
| 
| 
| 
| Under 
age. 
and Total. 
| more. 
| 
{ Boy i 
| 4| 3) 2 4 
Boys. .} 53 $9 9] 4 
Decatur, 0) 7 3 
ifBoys..] 51 4 
Sprinefie Boys. 6 1.9) 34 
Springfield, .9) 4 30 
jBoys. .| 4 1] §.8) 53 
Kansas City, Kans....... 
0 
4 
. 3 4 
2g 
4 26 19.8 31 
19) oll 30 .9| 
1.4] 22 28 0 6 
16.0) 7.9 14 
2) 14 7.6) | 14 
5.3] 9) 37.5) 3 
4.2) 1.3) 42 27.9) 
11 40.4] 20.9 | 17 
2.6.4) 550 17.8) 9 
.O| 28 17.6 14 
1.2) 38 33 | 2 
1.0) 32 27.5) 3 
44.0) 15.8 1! 
4) 37mm) 14 
. 8 SAM 25.00 
51.4) 42 30.1) 3 
37 27.2 0 
l 4 47.7) 30.8 0 
0} 49.9} 28.0) 
45.0] 
6 
6 
8! 1.9) 32 
6 8) 1.7] 27 
A 5) 1.0) 40 
3b 
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TaBLe 43.—Percentage of the total number of boys and girls who are of normal age, over 
normal age, and under normal age for their respective grades in certain cities of 25,000 
population and over—Grovur A—Continued. 


| Over age. 
Of nor- | | Under 
mal age. | | 4 years age. 
Cities. Sex, } lyear, | 2 years. 3 years.| and Total. 
more. 
1918! 1908 | 1918 1918'190s 1918 19°s io1s! 1008! 1918 
61.11 62.2 18.9] 13.61 8.7] 6.61 3. 5.1) 13.8 
esrisburg, 65.3) 64-3] 17.6) 7.4) 4.9) 2 6.3] 119 
\fBoys..| 53.6 63.6] 21.9] 14.912 .5] 7.5] 6 22) 9.6 
Pa.......-- \Girls..| 87.2] 64.9) 21.1] 13.9 11.7] 6.5) 5.0] 2.5) : 11.0 
|fBoys. 60-1] 64/3) 19/2! 13.0,10.6) 5.2! 3.8) 1.4 5.0) 14.7 
Reading, (Gris. 68.1] 64-1] 15.9] 9.6, 3.2] 2.2) 1. 6.51 21.5 
\{Boys..| 61.7] 60.6} 18.2] 11.6] 8.5] 4.5) 4.2/2. 19.8 
Wihemepert, Pa...-..... 64:2] 62.3] 18-7] 10-4, 7.3 4.1) 2.4) 6.4) 211 
> |fBoys. .| 67.6) 67.3) 17.1) 17.5) 6.8} 7.5) 3.2) 3.3) 2 4.4) 2.1 
York, 70-4) 14.8] 15.9) 6 1] 6.0} 2.1, 2.9 2 5} 5.51. 3.1 
\fBovs..| 62.5] 71.7] 21.2] 14.8] 9.4] 5.2) 3.81.4) 2.01 35.4, 22.1] 2.1) 62 
Tacoma, Wash.....-.---- { 67.3] 74.9) 20.7] 11.0 7.3] 3.7/2.1 1.1) 30-81 16-2] 19) 
|fBoys..| 59.6] 68.3] 17.5] 12.6 10.3] 5.3/3.5, 1.8 2.0, 33.3 20.3) 7.1) 
Madison, Wis...........-. 64-6) 71.4] 16.2) 10.4) 7.2) 3.4 2.01.1 2202 92) 13.5 


Taste 44.—Percentage of the total number of boys and girls who are of normal age, over 
normal age, and under normal age for their respective grades in certain cities having less 
than 25,000 population—Grovr B. 


Over age. 
| Otnor- | Under 
| mal age. | | 4 years } age. 
Cities. | Sex. | year. | 2 years. 3 years. and Total. | 
| more. 
| | | | | | } | 
1918 | 1908) 1918 1908 1918 1008 LOLS 1908 1918 19081918, 1908 191 
81.3] 67.8 25.6) 13.3113.8 4.31 4.6 2.1, 3.21 0.91 47.2 20.6 1.3! 116 
Alameda, Calif..........- Girls..| 55.9) 73.2) 24.5, 10.0,12.1) 3.9) 3.4.7 2.0, .4) 42.0 15.0) 2.3) 
Boys..| 45.7} 56.3] 23.8) 20.4/14.4) 9.5] 7.8 4.4 7.4) 4.2) 53.4 38.5) 502 
Fresno, Girls..| 4.0) 60.5} 22.2) 19.2112.1) 9.0] 5.6 3.9 4.6, 445 340 
{Boys..| 54.5) 69.3) 24.9] 9,813.0) 4.6] 5.0.2) 2.3) 43.2 
Santa Cruz, Calif......... {airs 60.2) 71.7] 25.1] 10.0/10.2) 2.7) 1.7 29 1.6) 38.6 13.6 1.2! 
52.3 86.61 19.51 7.5) 8.9 £2 2.3) 11) 34.9 114 12,8) 32.0 
Danbury, Conn........... 56.1) 54.0) 18.0, 6.4) 84 1.5 27 . 13.2) 37.8 
49.4) 65.1] 10.7} 7.2) 6.1 2.6 2°83 1.4 20.5, 18.5) 30.8) 
Wallingford, Conn........ \\Girls..| 50.7, 65.3) 9.8} 6.8) 2.5, 2.2) 2.4 13) 10.2 34.5) 265 
|{Boys..| 66.5 68.8} 19.9] 12.8) 6.6 3.8 2.5 80.4 183 3.1 129 
alesburg, Il... Girls..| 71.9) 70.5, 16.9) 9.5) 5.5 2.7 20 2.0 
Boys..| 50.1! 64.4] 19.9] 11.316.0, 2.9 8. 3.4] 16) 47.4 15.5) 2.5) 20.1 
Macomb, Girls ..| 62.2! 53.3}.17.8! 8.0/11.8 3.8 3.7 1.3) 2.5) 2.8) 35.8 15.9) 2.0) 30.8 
Boys. .| 63.6] 72.4] 17.9] 14.510.1 5.1 4.3 2.1) 2.4) 34.7 22.3 1.7) 54 
Connersville, Ind......... Girls..| 71.7| 76.7] 16.6] 10.3] 7.1 4.3 2.1 1.4) 3) BS 
Boys. .| 59.3| 67.3] 20.8] 13.3] 9.8 5.5 3.6 1.9 1.3) 36.1) 21.8) 4.6) 10.9 
East Chicayo, Ind. ....... 58.5) 71.5] 21.5] 11.0] 9.5 4.4 3.0 1.1) 1.9 35.9 5.6) 
Boys...| 65.1] 71.2} 18.6) 17.1} 9.6/5.3 2.9) 18) 23.4 20 54 
Frankfort, Ind.....-...-. Girls. 67.6] 79.2} 18.7) 10.8 8.5) 3.6 2.3) 15.5 24 50 
Boys. .| 55.1] 75.9 21.9) 15.201.8 6.0 4.3) 1.3) 2.7) 22.5 4.2 1.6 
Goshen, Girls. .| 61.4} 81.3} 13.6) 13.6] 6.4) 3.3 1.9] 17.5 16.0 1.2 
Boys. .| 62.3) 69.6) 19.6) 15.911.5 6.2 3.9) 3.0 1.2] 36.7) 28.3 LO 
Kokomo, \Girls 72.1] 16.9) 14.3] 6.6] 6.3) 2.7) 2.2.6) 28.8 23.3 2a 46 
Roys..| 73.6! 66.2! 14.4) 11.6] 7.6) 3.7 1.9] 1.4) 24.0, 16.7] 204) 1701 
Wabash, Ind. “sl 20.8) 11.5) 6.8/2.511.9 .7 (1142 95 4.0 197 
Hoys..| 55.7] 59.6] 17.3 11.5, 9.6] 5.8 4.61 2.4 2.8 34.3) 20.5 100 19.9 
Keokuk, {Gurls 58.5] 15.0) 11.5] 6.0) 5.7 2.0) 2.0 2.0) 25.0 27 
52.0) 61.4] 24.1 15.6142 80 6.0/2.9 25 16 46.8 12 105 
Marshalltown, Towa....-. |\Girls..} 59.4) 65.1) 19.3 4.8 5.0] .8 2.7 1.6 388 196 LS 153 
Roys. .| 57.3] 62.2] 17.8) 16.0/10.3) 6.6 3.3) 2.5 1.3 .9 32.7, 28.0 10.0 
Ottumwa, Towa,..... 61, 3) 62.1) 15 14.2) 7.4) 5.4, 2.0) 1.2) 26.5) 21.3) 122 
|fRoys, 50.2) 66.1) 3.7) 6&2) 2.0) .4 7.0 5.6) 42.8 
Dedham, | 89.9] 66.0] 3.2) 4.8 2011.3 6.1) 546 329 
\fBoys..| 53.91 86.1} 8.6) 7.3/4.3 22) (716 2.7 13.9 2.4 
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Tae 44.—Percentage of the total number of boys and girls who are of normal age, over 
normal age, and under normal age for their respective grades in certain cities having less 


than 25,000 population—Grou 


p B—Continued. 


Over age. 
Of nor- Under 
mal age. | 4 years age. 
Cities. Sex. 1 year. ‘ween 3 years.| and Total. 
| more. 
1908 | 1918 | 1908 9181908 1918] 1908] 1918|1908 1918| 1908 | 1918 | 1908 | 1918 
Boys..| 44.9] 76.6] 5.6] 11.31 2.51 4.0 .4) 8.6) 16.0] 41.5] 7.4 
Modiord, Mass............| 47:8 75.6 5.9) 1.3 2-0 7-1) 14.8 45.1) 9.6 
Joys..| 50.3] 66.2, 8.2| 2.9] 2.0 12.2) 9.1) 37.5] 24. 
Wakefield, Mass.......... 04-2 4.0) 5.0 2.4 1-3) 1.0) 7-9) 6.7) 43-4) 20.1 
Joys..| 51.7] 77.9 8.9] 3.8] 3.6] 1.8] 14.7] 14.8) 33.6] 7. 
Winchester, Mass......... Girls..) 54.1 75.2 6.01 10.2 1-5 3-9 8.3) 15.6) 37.0) 9.2 
oys..| 56.2/72.0) 7.9 8.8 2.3/2.7] 10.4) 12.31 33.4] 15. 
Winthrop, Mass.......... \Ginis 54.9] 71.1) 6.51 2.1} (7-7) 9-4) 87-4] 19.5 
oys.. 50.6] 52.3 19.3] 15.1 11.8 8.9] 6.1] 6.2) 1.8) 42.4) 28.9] 7.0] 18. 
Cheboygan, Mich......... $6.0) 56.7 20.8] 13-1) 8.5 7.4) 2.5) 2.2] 1.8] 35.3 24.5 8.7] 18.8 
oys..| 50.2| 68.7) 24.7] 12. 7.3] 1.9] 2.5] .5| 48.6 21.6] 1.2) 9. 
59.6) 71.9 13-0 9.6] 3.9] 3.01 1-3] 38-0 18.7) 2-4] 9.4 
oys..| 51.0) 70.5, 22.7| 12.511.2) 4.9 2.0] 2.31 42.0 20.0 7.0] 9. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.... Girls. 69. 4) 26.8] 13.716.4 3.5] 5.9] 2.0) 2.8] 6) 51-3 19.8] 10.8 
oys..| 61.5| 65.6, 19.4| 15.9 10.1) 7.2| 4.2} 1.8| 2.6] 1.1| 36.3 26.0] 2.2] 
Great Falls, Mont........ Girls..| 66:6) 69.2) 17-6) 13.4) 8.7) 5.5) 3-2) 1-7) 1.7) 31-2 21-1) 2.2} 9.7 
oys..| 50.2, 54.1] 12.6] 10.6| 9.3\ 5.2| 4.5] 2.0] 3.0] .6| 29.4) 18.4) 20. 4) 27. 
Bridgeton, N. J........... Girls..| 49.8] 52.9} 12.0] 9.2| 5.3: 3.9 2.5] 1.6 21.0, 15.2} 29.2) 31.9 
Kearny, N.J {Boys..| 6.4 63.7) 19.6 11.6/10.1) 4.3] 2.9] 1.0] 17.7] 9.3] 18.6 
\Girls..| 59.0 61.5| 18.0] 10.6| 8.3, 3.5| 3.3] 1.2] 30.4 15.6) 10.6] 22.9 
53.6| 62.5) 19.0] 13.5|12.8 6.4] 6.7] 2.4] 40.9 22.3] 5.5] 15.2 
\Girls..| 53.4) 62.8| 21.2) 12.5 11.5, 5.8} 4.4] 2.3] 39.1 21.3] 7.5] 15.9 
{Boys..| 26.4) 57.7| 32.1] 18.8/21.8 8.3112. 3] 2.6] 6.3] 1.4| 72.5 31.1] 1.1] 11.2 
oN. 38:1) 60:7) 30.3) 16.3) 20-0) 6.01.0) 2.5] 3.71.8} 65.0) 24.6) 11.9) 14-7 
oys..| 61.3] 21.0] 16.0|17.0| 6.1) 7.3] 1.9] 3.3.2] 48.6| 24.2) 1.3] 14. 
West Orange, N. J...... 66.1) 19.4} 10-9112. 9] 4-2) 4.6) 1-6-1) 38.9) 17.0) 3.4 16.9 
44.6) 62.8] 24.7] 12.0/15.1] 3.8] 8.0] 1.31 3.7, 51.5] 17.7] 3.9] 19.5 
47.6, 60.8) 24.31 11-2113.7) 4.7) 6.21 2.2 41 48.2) 19.0) 4.2) 20.2 
oys..| 51.7, 67.8] 22.3] 19.7|12.5] 8.4) 6.4| 3.4] 3.6) 1.3] 44.8] 32.8] 3.5] 9. 
White Plains, N. Y....... Girls... 52.7, 60.9] 11:0} 19.1) 5.7) 7.0) 2.5 2.4 1.0 2:0) 20.2] 30:5) 27.1) 8.6 
oys.., 42.4) 60.4] 18.7] 17.7:15.0| 8.1] 9.7] 3.7/12.9| 2.4] 56.3] 31.9] 1.3] 7. 
49.0, 69.91 19.8] 8.6} 84] 3.5] 7241 2-2] 49.8) 32.0] 1.2] 
58.1) 71.8] 20.3] 3.21 5.9 1.41 1.81 39.7] 13.9] 2.2) 14.3 
eee Girls..| 61,1) 75.8| 18.7} 8.1/13.0] 2.81 4.1} 1.0) 36.8] 12.0] 2.1] 12.2 
55. 1| 50.6 21.7] 4.8] 6.8] 3.4] 1.7| 43.9] 45.8] 1.0] 3.6 
» Pa...... Girls. 67.3 57.4] 18.8] 18.6] 5.7)12.6] 1.9) 3.6| 2.7| 26.6) 37.5] 6.2) 5.1 
Boys..| 53.1| 64.3) 23.0 16.5)12-0 6.5] 2.1] .5| 44.3] 25.6] 2.6) 10.1 
Girls..| 62.9) 66.9} 17.3] 13.6] 9.5] 4.7] 4.41 2.1] 1.5) 32:7] 20.7] 4.4] 12-4 
Boys..| 61.9] 61.4] 20.1] 8.5/10.3| 3.3] 3.8 1.1] 2.1] 36.3] 13.8] 1.8] 24.8 
WIS. 65.6, 60.0) 19.6, 6.4) 8.4] 1-8 3.1) 1.3) 9.8) 2.3 30.2 
| 


Taste 45.—Number of pupils under age for their respective grades in certain 


25,000 population and over, 1918—Grovr A. 


cities of 


Cities. 
| 2 

Aurora (east side), Ill... .... | 
Chicago, , 121 584 
0 25 
Decatur, 169 
52 30 
239 | 148 
Springfield, 282 | 135 
ansas City, Kans......... 76 | 20 
68 | 117 
Covington, Ky............- 10 
Louisville, Ky.........-..- 106 
Fall River, 759 
New Bedford, Mass....... 112 83 
Quincey, Mass.........--.-- 0 46 
Battle Creek, Mich......... 32 | 3 
Bay City, Mich............ 34 30 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... 8 


Elementary school grades. High school years. 

3 4 5 6 » § & 1 2 3 4 
3 21 4 44 45 29 36 31 30 
4,437 |4,545 |4,741 |4,908 |4,549 |4,303 |3, 909 |2,537 |1, 1,152 
19 19 30 22 6 ll 1 17 16 
202] 153] 180] 159) 130] 147 68 44 36 41 
30 37 55 40 39 54 42 34 57 42 
130 | 154 169 | 119 127 115 115 74 46 
138 96 101 98 82 6 71 22 13 ai 
31 34 25 26 47 63 121 lll $8 65 
135 lil lll 119 | 109; 112 40 33 33 41 
15 17 25 14 30 l 149 70 79 39 
114 112 140 124 110 | 196] I8L 133 137 
563 | 463) 438] 395] 219| 183) 236 100 81 82 
72| 8 77 72) wW7 69 82 63 84 60 
1066 | 88] 133 143 138 | 118 108 77 43 43 
9 13 “4 68 ll ll 19 ih] 6 y 
31 32 23 189 35 39 | 266 80 79 6 
146 145 164 153 14) 147 61 37 
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Taste 45.—Number of pupils under age for their respective grades in certain cities of 
25,000 population and over, 1918—Grovur A—Continued. 


Elementary school grades. High school years. 
Cities. 
1 2 3 | 4 5 6 7 8 1 2 3 4 
| | 

Saginaw (east side), Mich..| 93 72 7 66 42 Sl 57 68 72 46 38 21 
po a See ll 26 31 53 49 49 51 36 33 25 13 15 
Minneapolis, Minn......... 365 | 466] 528] 640; 611] 623] 640] 661 483] 358 288 
386] 484} 514] 476} 492) 682] 698) 76 358 | 254 177 
East Orange, N, J.......... 125{ 121] 180] 1384] 158] 1385] 232] 155] 137] W7] 104 99 
SS eee 287 | 128] 100 74 78 67 58 56 59 25 68 60 
eS ee 82 80 73 46 50 28 6 20 13 5 12 
--| 118] 188] 110] 146 97 | 126 82 90} 160] 193] 141 112 
768 | 387 | 368] 332] 381] 311] 283] 254] 215] 131 8 
Perth Amboy, N. J........| 330] 118 89 82] 103 71 54 54 48 25 
377 | 258 7} 261) 253] 183} 217] 160 85 68 
pS eae 46 43 38 34 48 42 4 36 16 12 
Newburgh, N. Y........... 238 |} 123 88 83 69 50 49 67 45 25 17 
Watertown, N. Y......0... 123 63 | 100 72 42 44 0 20 
| 328] 238] 273) 252] 195] 167] 131} 105 73 37 36 
Dayton, Ohio.......... 21 6 9 0 
Springfield, Ohio........... 8 29 29 31 46 35 23 17 26 14 12 l4 
| 301 | 227) 154 146} 101 81 70 76 80 67 
267} 143} 177) 181 186} 173} 119] 124 65 24 25 
Philadelp ia, 4,397 |2,314 |2,159 |1, 868 |1, 838 |1,675 |1,456 1,406 7 586 353 
390 | 261] 283 | 314] 289) 208] 191] 219) 152] 126 46 
Williamsport, Pa....-..... 290} 182] 154 94} 104} 115] 105 91 43 44 19 13 

See 0 2 lL 10 24 24 28 20 5 47 12 13 
Tacoma, Wash......... canst 0 98 97) 138] 188] 112} 114] 147 118 96 90 79 
Ce | 100 | 107 95 65 49 7 38 48 19 15 5 12 


TaBLe 46.—Number of pupils under age ie their respective grades in certain cities of 
less than 25,000 population, 1918—Grotr B. 


Elementary school grades. | High school years. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1 2 3 4 
Alameda, Calif...........-. 58] 63] 73] 48] 48] 55] 16 12 5 
Fresno, Calif....... 35| 28] 69] 79] 115] 70) 26] 25 5 2 8 0 
Santa Cruz, Calif... 9}. 18] 52| 56] 48] 41] 25] 19 6| 6 
Danbury, Conn...... 168] 101} 96] 93] 85 12} 82] 61] 33 33 
Wallingford, Conn... 40} 7 37] 40] 32] 25] 31) 57] 42] 33 17 
Galesburg, 0 4 9} s2] 86] 51 41 
Macomb, fll....... 58} 20] 20] 24] 24] 2) 17) 24) 10 9 9 
Connersville, Ind.... : 0 7| 10 5] 16| 12 8 4 9 5 6 lt 
Fast Chicago, Ind... 2] 40] 37] 48] 51] 48] 14] 22] 24] 25 15 
Frankfort, Ind...... 0 9} 1 Si 10 4 2 
Goshen, Ind.... A 0 1 13 0 q 3 0 0 0 0 0 
Kokomo, Ind... : 0 7) 26) 2] 24) 40] 27] mi] 18] 18 9 9 
Wabash, Ind.......... 23) so} 22] 24] 25; 19 34] B 40 
eokuk, lowa......- 128} 71) 7 42}, 32} 20/ 33| 27] 19] 12 17 
Marshalftown, lowa........ 45| 23} 28] 22) 26] 1] 17 7 13 
Ottumwa, lowa............ 121 58 94 7 114 62 8l 29 37 10 7 3 
Dedham, Mass..........-.- 130| 83] 77] 7] 7| 77] 73] 23 19 
Gardner, Mass....... 124] 92] 82 86] 27] 17 6 
Medford, Mass.........-.-- 21| 21] 60} 38| 40| 53] 58} 114] 57] 32 39 
Wakefield, Mass........... 103] 7 50] 64] 52} 50) 45| 63] 61} 60] 40 12 
Winchester, Mass.......... 3 7 6 6 27 “4 0 27 8 12 9 
Winthrop, Mass..........-- on} 32] 41] 67] Si] 49) 44] 24] 25) 129 
Cheboygan, Mich........ 70} 34) 19] 10) 10 7| 12 6 5 
Tron Mountain, Mich....... 12] 128] 2] 8 6f 2 3 
Sault Ste. Marfe, Mich... 5 4| 22! 35] 31} 34] 19] 30] 22] 10 
Great Falls, Mont.....--.... 60] 46] 64| 53] 46] 30] 43] 6 0 5 
Bridgeton, N. 158| 99| 87] 56] 65| 70| 59 7{ 45] 42 37 
Kearny, N, s7| 69] 50} 88] 48] 74] 49] 96) 42] 33 15 
Plainfield, » ns] 7m] 67] so] 46] 47] 83] 43) S53] 40] 4 28 
924] 18 38] 37 2} 12 9} 10 7 
West Orange, N.J......... 68 57 35 4 39 29 | 23 18 16 u 
New Rochelle, N. Y......- 147] 113] 106 73} 100] 109 63: 115; S| M8 67 
White Plains, N. Y........ 21} 24| 13] 1a] 97] 
Clearfield, Pa........-. 23) 25] 84] 22] 13; 2] 3 
0 0 30 13 20 6 13 5 4 4 6 
Homestead, Pa...........- 16] 47] 41] 17] 27 9 s| 2} 16] 16 8 
133| 83] 96] 100] 100| 86] 64] 77) 97| 86] 53 
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N.J 


Cities. 
N. 
Pa... 
Cities. 


Vineland, N.J.... 


ld 


Tape 49.—Percentage of pupils over age 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.... 


TaBLe 48.—Percenta 
Great Falls, Mont. 

West Orange, N. J... 
New Rochell 
Homestead, Pa..... 


White Plains 


Tron Mountain, Mich. 
Bridgeton, N.J..... 


Cheboygan, Mich... 


Donora, 


McAlester 
Clearfie 


Plainfield 


Kearney, 


» Mich 


> 
Auburn, N. Y....... 


Mo... 


Orange, N. J... 


Fall River, 
pids 
Pa..... 


port, Pa... 


polis, Minn 


» Mich. 
is, 


tph 
Reading, Pa........ 


Williams 


a 
ingfield , Ohio 
oona, Pa.... 


Danville, Ill........ 
ansas City, Kans. 


Wichita, Kans. .... 
Covington, Ky 
Dayton, Ohio... 
Harrisburg 

Tacoma, Wash... 
Madison, Wis......... 


Philade 


Newburgh, N. Y 
Canton, Ohio. ....... 


Watertown, N. Y 


Grand I 

Duluth, Minn..... 
Minnea 

St. Lou 

East Oran 
Hoboken, 
Passaic, N.J....-. 
Paterson, N. J... 
Perth Ambo 
Trenton, N. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Bay 
aginaw (east side) 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Quincy, Mass....... 


Louisvilie, K 


Alt 


Aurora (east side), Ill 


Chica 


Kocktford, Ml......- 


Decatur, Dl. ... 
Quincey, Ill... 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
1.1 | 15. 
1.0] 3. 
5.41 9.6 | 16 
7.3| 14.8) 3, 
9.0 29. | 29, 
24.8 | 32. 
3.31 17.0 | 19, 
23/148) 9 
1.9) 15. | 23 | 
8.4) 20.0 | 24 
9.0 6.8 | 20) | 
23.9) 1s 
9.2} 11 
6.6 | 2. 7 
5.5| 66! 9 7 
| 26. | 33 30. 
| 1 2 | 3 | 4 6/7 8 i 2 3 | 
8.0| 5.2 31.3 4 | il. 1 | 
7.8 | 12.6 | 23.8 | | 12. | 
9 34. 3 25. 
6 16.8 | is. { 
2 30.2 8 | 7 2. ) 
16.0 | 8 | 28. j 9 | 20. 4 
41.3 | | 3:3 | 3 | 17. ) | 
12.7 | 19.7 | 33. | 34. | 
21.4 | 35.7 | 19.8 3 2 | 19. 3 | | 
----] 10.4 | 17.3 | 6 35.3 3 oO} 65. 8 6 i 
16.6 | 29.9 41.2 | 2 | LL. 2 
--.| 3.1] 4.6 9 10.5 | 8 | 10. : 7 
16.2 | 29.7 0 | 41.4 | 31 
ch. | 6.2 | 12.5 | 25.1 | 2| | 9. 
..---| 14.0] 19.4 3 | 34.0 | | 38. 
17.8 | 23.6 36.2 0 | Is. 
7.7 | 11.6 | 20.1 2| 6 | 
11.0 | 26.8 | 44.6 13. 0 
12.7 | 16.4 | 43.5 0| is. | 
---1 12.81 10.4 | 35.7 8} 2. 5 
----| 7.81143 BO | 28.8 | 6) 4, 7 
11.6 | 21.9 | 36.8 | 5 7 
15.8 | 12.0 | 29.7 6| 7. 
8.2] 19.0 | 26.7 | | 16, 6G 
..--| 12.0] 19.9 2 | 31.4 8. 2 9 | 
4.6] 10.4 7 9 
247 2.2 147.1 | | 20 | 
| | a | > | 
14.6 | 20.9 | 42.3 | 2 | | 19 
...-| 5.0] 13.0 | 29.9 6 | 12 2 
12.8] 18.7 | 30.7 | a 13 
| 5.9 ) 0 ‘ 
-.---| 6.9] 14.0 | 26.4 31 1 48 7 3 | 
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pupils over age for their respective grades in certain cities of less 
n 25,000 population, 1918—Grovur B. 


Elementary school grades. High-school years. 
Cities. 

Alameda, Calif............- 5.8| 8.3] 15.1] 18.6 | 19.8 | 21.4 | 23.8] 21.1 | 26.8 | 22.1] 19.9] 23.6 

22.3 | 30.2 | 31.8 | 29.9 | 32.8 | 36.6 | 46.5 | 39.2 | 61.7 | 59.6] 51.5] 60.2 

ta Cruz, Galif..........- 3.1] 13.0] 15.5 | 12.4 | 14.8] 15.7] 20.0] 18.8] 16.7] 16.5] 23.4 
Danbury, Conn. ..........- 6.3 |. 6.3] 11.1] 16.2] 16.8]17.1] 7.9] 3.7] 5.8] 4.2] 9.2] 6.2 
Wallingford, Conn........- 3.5| 7.0] 13.4] 18.3|19.8| 16.6| 14.4] 7.7] 3.4] 3.3 |......|....- 
Galesburg. Ti 17.6 | 17.5 | 17.8 | 21.9] 13.0] 17.7] 16.6] 15.5| 8.6] 8.5| 87] 16.6 

14.1] 8.7| 14.6] 15.8] 16.5] 25.9 | 29.1] 16.5| 10.7] 10.2] 6.7 
Connersville, Ind..........- 8.5 | 15.6 | 16.9 | 26.8 | 25.1 | 35.1] 19.1] 9.1] 19.0] 19.4 | 13.8] 16.9 
East Chicago, Ind.. ‘| 7.5 | 19.1 | 20.5 | 27.4 | 24.9 | 27.3 | 19.8] 25.7| 12.9]......]...... 2.6 
Frankfort, Ind..... ‘| 3.0] 10.4 | 11.2 | 25.7 | 22.4 | 32.1 | 25.3 | 20.5] 32.5] 19.8] 22.5| 13.8 
Goshen, Ind... } 10.3 | 11.3 | 20.4 | 21.7 | 29.3 | 28.2 | 33.6 | 32.9] 10.8| 17.6] 5.3| 5.4 
Kokomo, Ind.. 8.9 | 25.7 | 30.6 | 35.8 | 39.4 | 28.9 | 27.9] 21.5] 17.4 | 12.0] 22.7] 21.2 
Wabash, Ind... 3.0| 4.6] 12.9] 19.7 | 13.2] 27.7] 19.3} 5.9] 18.4| 9.7] 10.4 ]....-. 
Keokuk; Iowa..... 10.8 | 27.2 | 18.9 | 26.1 | 27.6 | 25.8 | 21.6] 18.9] 13.2] 6.9] 9.3| 19.2 
Marshalltown, Tow 10.1 | 14.3 | 20.5 | 22.1 | 35.4 | 32.6 | 34.1 | 30.3 | 30.1 | 25.0] 30.4 | 15.5 
ttumwa, Iowa 8.2 | 14.9] 17.5 | 25.4 | 29.2 | 25.3 | 35.3 | 32.2 | 25.1 | 27.7] 33.6] 33.3 
edham, Mass. 2.2| 6.4] 5.31 6.9 | 10.9 Te 1.5] 7.0 
Gardner, Mass. 22.1] 13.6] 10.6] 6.0| 1.7] 18.9] 13.2 |20.2| 11.3 
Medford’ Mass 7.5 | 8.3] 12.7 | 12.2 | 22.4 | 22.0 | 22.1 | 20.0] 17.6 | 15.5] 13.0] 14.9 
Wakefield, Mass 2:2| 6.0| 7.0] 13.4]15.9] 8.6| 6.6] 5.0] 9.5] 7.2] 62] 9.8 
Winchester, Mass. . 8.4 | 14.5 | 12.9 | 14.0] 23.2] 15.8] 18.5 |...... 16.4 | 24.3] 19.8] 23.3 
Winthrop, Mass...........- 7.1| 7.8] 10.3] 5.9| 7.9| 10.4] 16.7] 14.2 | 10.5| 16.0] 12.9] 15.7 
Cheboygan, Mich........... 12.7 | 22:9 | 32.0 | 37.0 | 37.0 | 35.4 | 26.7 | 33.3 | 20.3 | 27.1] 25.6] 11.1 
Tron Mountain, Mich....... 11.5 | 15.8 | 13.7 | 20.4 | 20.5 | 31.0 | 23.0] 10.5 | 31.0 | 29.3]17.4] 11.1 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich... .. 12.6 | 18.7 | 22.1 | 26.1 | 20.3 | 26.1 | 31.2 | 20.3] 11.7] 10.9] 12.7] 18.5 
Great Falls, Mont.......-.. 13.9 | 16.4 | 19.1 | 19.1 | 27.8 | 28.2 | 27.6 | 20.8 | 42.0] 37.8 | 30.4] 24.3 
Bridgeton, N.J...........- 6.7 | 15.6 | 22.8 | 24.2 | 20.2] 25.3] 20.1] 9.9] 83] 59] 9.4| 5.2 
Kearny 8.0 | 11.1 | 18.4 | 22:2 | 28.0 | 23.3 | 18.9] 15.9] 8.4] 13.5] 11.5 |....-. 
Plainfield, N.J........-..- 10.5 | 19.5 | 24.2 | 25.3 | 31.2 | 31.5 | 27.3 | 22.9 | 16.4 | 21.2] 15.9] 0.3 
Vineland, N.J...........-- 17.3 | 34.3 | 34.3 | 39.4 | 35.1 | 32.5 | 19.3 | 21.3 | 28.3 | 25.6] 26.7] 9.4 
West Orange, N.J........- 8.1 | 10.9 | 15.3 | 25.0 | 31.7 | 32.6 | 33.6 | 23.0] 11.0] 10.3] 8.9| 16.7 
New Rochelle, N. Y......- 6.4 | 16:7 | 16.8 | 25.6 | 26.9 | 27.9 | 26.3 | 14.5| 20.7] 6.4|17.8| 6.0 
White Plaizs,N. Y........ 26.0 | 36.2 | 33.2 | 37.8 | 36.0 | 35.5 | 37.1 | 29.6 | 23.4 | 20.3} 20.2] 12.3 
McAlester, Okla...........- 17.0 | 34.9 | 38.4 | 35.9 | 34.5 | 50.0 | 38.2 | 24.7 | 32.5 | 32.61 15.1] 12.1 
Clearfield, Pa... 8.6 | 21.2] 19.8] 15.0| 8.3]11.9] 3.5] 16.6]17.2]13.1] 11.1 
20.3 | 31.9 | 36.8 | 46.6 | 56.1 | 59.8 | 53.1 | 53.0 | 35.7] 19.0] 52.8]  .0 
Homestead, Pa.....-....--- 7.2 | 13.9 | 29.7 | 37.5 | 39.6 | 32.4 | 32.7| 19.7| 8.8] 10.8] 12.3] 5.9 
Beloit, 8.6 | 12.1 | 15.1 | 12.7 | 19.1 | 14.8] 12.2] 13.3] 5.2] 3.5] 5.1] 9.0 


TaBLeE 51.—Numober of pupils over age for their respective grades in certuin cities of 25,000 
population and over, 1918—Grour A. 


Elementary school grades. High-school years. 
Cities. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1 2 3 4 
Aurora (east side), Tll...... 21 14 42 44 46 36 21 26 16 ll 0 
, 682 |4,854 6,392 |7,494 [8,317 16,796 |4,302 |2,614 1,805 | 989 | 445 327 
Danville, Ill.... 49 66} 187] 155] 1 116 84 54 89 40 23 17 
Decatur, Ill... 45 61 93} 120] 110] 121 96 53 89 61 50 26 
uincy, Ill... . 82} 107; 104| 189) 147] 120} 103 43 30 10 14 9 
ockford, Ill. . 78 143 | 142] 196] 200] 197 90 48 49 15 
Springfield, Ill... 130 | 176| 238; 309] 279) 227) 165 87 93 66 52 36 
ansas City, Kans 7 872 | 799| 694] 475 | 809| 125 93 37 45 
Wichita, Kans.... 214 | 274| 374| 503 | 408| 217| 138 69 68 
Covington, Ky... 173 | 266; 290| 272] 264] 171] 131 54 20 6 5 1 
Louisville, Ky.. -|1,198 |1,349 |1,483 (1,663 [1,615 |1,261 | 830] 460 | 266) 173 95 50 
Fall River, Mass.... ---| 2538] 3 530 | 682 | 684] 368 86 40 30 25 21 il 
New Bedford, Mass........ 443 | 687 | 806| 854] 759] 516] 168| 137 44 39 26 19 
Quincy, Mass.............. 29 3 52 79 82 84 56 33 47 32 19 7 
Battle Creek, Mich......... 155 | 176} 216} 242] 144] 1738 | 114] 122 85 47 37 
Bay 104} 113 | 218] 248 98 | 195 | 102 86 73 8 0 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... 150 | 167 | 269; 323] 333 | 354] 422| 371 | 159! 103 154 
Saginaw (east side), Mich..| 38 60 85 | 104] 112] 114 88 48 32 9 11 8 
279 | 472| 513) 595| 607| 423] 172] 114 72 
331 65: 77 86 610 |} 402 | 307] 172 142 
1,180 | 725 | 360); 209 153 
75 65 21 26 24 
63 41 14 21 3 
132 21 6 4 
65 7 9 3 9 
104 34 38 17 23 


| 
| 
| ! 
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TaBie 51.—Number of pupils over age for their respective grades in certain cities of 25,000 
population and over, 1918—Grour A—Continued. 


| 


Cities. 
Perth Amboy, N.J........ 200 
235 
46 
Newburgh, N. Y........... 
Watertown, N. Y.......... 101 
7 
Dayton, Ohio.............. 
ringfield, Ohio........... 215 
sb 211 
Philadelphia, Pa........... 3, 151 
Williamsport, Pa........... 
‘acoma, Wash............. 171 
19 


Elementary school grades. High-school years. 
| 

334 | 313 | 205 79 23 10 13 7 5 
471 | 522; 478] 322} 164 52 76 48 20 
7} 116} lL} 128] 106 36 66 52 22 2 
152} 1 143} I 77 34 21 16 2 
170 | 216) 211] 197] 121 59 14 37 14 16 
1 232 | 209) 238) 187 83 46 16 ‘29 
403 | 622 | 365 | 487] 381] 278] 140| 127 229 
426 | 392 354 | 26 164 95 54 51 12 
181 | 263 | 314; 306] 213] 133 46 31 26 16 
405 244) 177 99 78 59 44 
7,799 |8,916 |8,938 |7,671 3,525 1,925 | 987] 657| 384| 249 
602 112 63 82 52 62 47 
110 | 111| 177) 144] 106 63 85 67 62 58 
247 | 380 | 300| 204) 106 29 20 10 18 
417 | 452| 404) 246) 192] 106 67 29 
69 | 124| 105 83 | 113 56 91 72 61 59 


TaBLE 52.—Number of pupils over age for their respective grades in certain cities of less 
f than 25,000 population, 1918—Grovr B. 


High-school years. 


Elementary school grades. 
Cities. 

Alameda, Calif............. 31 34 66 87 86 68 50 33 
resno, 362 | 280] 271] 269 261| 315] 205} 428| 196] 119] 97 
ta Cruz, Calif... 7| 2] 32) 25] s1| 36) 9O| 32] a1] 16] 18 

Danbury, Conn............ 36] 53] 49] 45| 18] 7] 5| 8 
Wallingford, Conn......... 10 19 35 46 43 32 22 9 
Galesburg, Til 56 81] 53| 76| 60] 60] 26] 21| "a 

Connersville, Ind 28 42| 53| 26) 8] 19] 14] 9] 10 

East Chicago, Ini 101| 107] 130] 116] 91| 55| 491 
Frankfort, In 65} 43] 71] 40| 30] 51] 227) 8 
17 44} 49| 28] 20] 13] 2 2 
Kokomo, Ind 176} 197} 206) 131} 112 55 50 21 27 25 
Wabash, Ind...... 9| 24] 40] 20] 56] 8] 16 
eokuk, Iowa 88} 56] 68| 68| 48| 43] 20| 6! 
Marshalltown, Towa 46| 72) 63 | 60 26; 28] 13 

Ottumwa, Iowa. 87| 143] 143| 126] 189] 112] 110| 38! 37 
am, Mass.. 18] 13] 15 1 4 
Gardner, Mass 25| 68| 34! 22] 2] 28) “is! 21 8 
Medford; Mass... 52| 81} 83| 152| 133] 113] 86] 108| 48; 36 
Wakefield, Mass 17| 17| 32] 39] 18] 10| 17| 10] ‘8 8 
Winchester, Mass 24 24 39 , 5 ee 25 17 10 
Winthrop, Mass 17| 27] 13} 25] 37] 30| 19] 25] 18| 19 
Cheboygan, Mich 32] 40] 37| 52] 24] 22] 16| 16] 3 
Iron Mountain, Mich 38 55 72 66 13 45 12 5 
Ste. Marie, Mich 52} 53] 63| 51| 62] 69] 22] 17| 13] 12 
Great Falls, Mont 96| 147! 129] 113] 62] 149! 45! 17 

Bridgeton, N. J 51| 78| 66| 84| 54] 20| 16| 7| 10 
Kearny, 53 | 55 97 | 150 32] 10/...... 
Plainfield, 73 128} 138] 136] 125| 68| 55| 45| 44) 21] 
Vineland, 153 | 143| 113] 169} 135 27] 12 
West Orange, N.J........-. 45 79 104 82 23 lL 6 6 
New Rochelle, N. Y....... 61| 121| 124] 171] 1 163] 90| 56| 72| 16] 37 5 
White Plains,N. Y........ 104} 163] 123] 143] 125 91 53] 56] 26! 20] 10 
McAlester, Okla............) 68| 74 88| 68| 100| 81] 38] 50| 30 4 
Clearfield, 21| 48 27} 15| 19] 5| 7] 28] 16] 1 6 
Donora, 79 106 | 174| 150] 104] 8] 38]...... 
Hom 36| 61] 112| 158] 141 54] 25] 20| 12| 8 2 
WIM: < 38| 44 77| 51) 37| 30| 15] 7] 


| 
2 
| 223 
| 300 
107 
| 104 
126 
| 139 
| 55 
| 241 
| 120 
| 237 
5, 515 
221 
72 
205 
| 252 
| 28 
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TaBLeE 53.—Percentage relation between the largest age group and the number found in 
each grade in certain cities of 25,000 population and over, 1918—Grour A. 


Largest| Elementary school grades. High-school 


years, 
Cities. Sex. | Year.) ago 
group. | 
Boys..|{1908 136 152 93 
Aurora (east side), Til....... { 153) 98 99 
1918 135} 84 87 
Boys 12,652] 162! 126 
Girls 12, 246) 146) 119 
20,327) 142) 93) 
Boys..|/ 1908 229) 176) 125) 
Danville, | * 194] 142) 107 
90) 229) 176) 119 
153} 117) 103 
241 123 
Decatur, 433 103 98 
254] 118) 115 
Girl. 416} 97| 100 
¢ 171) 1 
90) 185| 169} 132 
259) 138) 9 
Boys..|/1908 346] 144) 124 
Rockford, Til.......... 1918 426) 142) 110 
Girls. .|/1908 337] 128) 111 
|\1918 455) 135, 97 
Boys... /1908 350) 155) 120 
Springfield, Ul.............. Son} 153) 312 
Girls..//190 350} 130) 120 
918 485) 156) 111 
(Boys... |/1908 478} 201) 138) 
Kansas City, Kans......... 840} 170) 119) 
'|Girls..|/1 469} 200) 125) 
i9t 899} 150) 101 
Boys..|{1908 289) 195) 114) 
Wichita, Kans.............. | 1918 633} 140) 119 
Girls..|/1 342) 154) 95) 
Aus 593) 135) 107 
Boys...{ 1908 213) 136) 133) 
Covington, Ky...........¢ { he 168) 119 
Girls..|J19 98} 128) 12 
| 355) 150) 116 
'{Boys..|/19¢ 1, 280] 183) 129 
Louisville, Ky............-- | 12534] 1881 129 
Girls..|1908 | 1,389] 147] 110 
| 1,502) 182) 120) 
Boys... 1908 83) 183) 129 
Pail River, Mass............ 831 129) 
782} 183| 120) 
\1918 823) 147| 125 
Boys... |1908 713) 134) 115) 
New Bedford, Mass....... 923) 153 129) 
Girls..|/1908 614] 154) 124 
igts| 892} 142) 124 
|{Boys..|/1908 365} 130} 110) 
Girls... 
1918 452| 106, 93 
Boys..'/1908 165} 124 107 
Battle Creek, Mich......... 1918 272 183 
ris... jl 
\1918 162) 115, 
Boys... {1908 326] 183, 113 
Bay City, Mich........... iis 332 | 
ris.. fi 186 119) 
| 191 359] 111 84 
Boys... {1908 176, 121 
Grand Rapids, Mich........ = 124 
fl 167 11¢ 
191 805] 123, 95 
Boys... {1908 192} 128, 122 
Saginaw (east side), Mich... 191 239) 141, 115 
(Girls... (1908 199] 121) 107 
233] 121) 83) 
Boys... {1908 570} 168, 117 
Duluth, Minn............ 859} 122) 108) 
Girls... 78} 147, 99 
1918 


852} 111, 100) 


| 
| 
5 
4 
8 
H 9 
5 
8 
7 
9 
7 
8 
t 
1 
5 
3 
2 
0 
1 
9 
7 
0 
5 
1 
3 
2 
2 
0 
7 
4 
1 
7 
5 
5 
0 
9 
0 
i 3 
6 
2 
9 
9 
3 
9 
8 
1 
3 
5 
8 
0 
4 
1 
7 
2 
j 8 
3 
) 
3 
9 
2 
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TaBLe 53.—Percentage relation between the largest age group and the in 
each grade in certain cities of 25,000 population and over, 1918—Grovurp A—Contd, 


Largest Elementary school grades. 
Cities. Sex. | Year. 


age 
group. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Louis, 


2 
= 


East Orange, N. J.......... 


B 
© 
& 
BUSSE 


o 


N. 


Orange, N. sede 


~ 


~ 


Pamaic, N. 


8 


Patera, Nu. 


Perth Amboy, N. J......... 


& 


i 


Newburgh, N. Y........... 


Watertown, N. Y.......... 


Canton, Ohio.......... 


Dayton, Ohio. ...... 


Springfield, Ohio........... 


Philadelphia, Pa........... 


Reading, 


| | 3/4 siti 
1908 | 
Boys. - 
Minneapots {isis 
1918 
Girls... 
Boys.. - 
| 
. 498} 166] 126] 122} 104) S84) 63) 32) 13 
[per 1918 600} 171] 130} 122 123 97] 78} 46) 34) 271 
485] 162] 128] 107| 1101 79) 67) 18 
1918 652} 137] 123} 116] 104} 87] 46] 34) 21 
Boys. .|1908 235) 232} 79) 77} 79 74) 36) 25) Ls} 
“| 1918 277| 158] 114] 109] 116] 130} 90} 50; 23! 
Girts. (1998 200) 273} 93} 91) 93} S87} 46} 42} 30 2% 
|. 137) 106) 121] 117] 122} 78} 62) 41, 
Bovs, 332} 167] 137] 134) 113] 84] 40] 36] 32, 20; 
1918 596] 144! 118} 110] 121] 95] 80! 54] 46) 23) 
......... Girls..\/1908 307] 189 139] 107] 84} 56] 38} 27, 22) 
580} 145] 114} 103] 118] 100] 91] 65! 40, 18 
Boys. .|{1908 878} 148} 134} 123} 112) 107} 43, 2: 
1,075} B41) 113] 117} 108] 110) 74) 58) 3s 
904] 127) 117} 114] 107] 102) 54) 45) 25 
1,018} £42} 113} 114} 110} 124) 102} 83} 67) 32) 
Boys, $1998 241) 264 131] 103) 102) 94) Gl} 52} 29, 23) M13 
470) 485] 107] 94) 94} 90} 7] 431 39 20 14) 
- 457} 185} 112} 98 89 77] 47) 35 20) 
Boys. {1998 541} 185) 144) 139) 117] 92 47] 32 23) 
EO 380} 132} 146] 115; 114] go) 7s) 54) 34! 26 10 
Girls, [2908] 577] 172} 121] 127} 98 73] 50] 46 32] 19 171 8 
860] 153] 113) 116} 99} 90} 73, 66) 49 42) 36) 20 42 : 
Boys. 3908 182} 145) 110} 113) 125) 1 81] 50 68 30 14 19 
230} 123) 103] 100} 97| 88} 86) 83 50 36 17 8 
Girls, 170 143} 106] 114] 113) 116} 109) 79} 65 69! 34 22 
- 223} 125} 120] 105] 101] 96 74) 49 55 8 
Boys. 1208 188} 144] 103) 110) 104) 105} 97) 60, 46 41) 28 15, 10 i 
YS. . 1918 220] 178) 115) 221) 127) 9. 73} 56 52 31 27 7 
Girls, .|{1908 202} 124} 94] 104) 99} 85) 54) 45) 29 15) 45 
«11918 232] £56) 112} 97} 119} 107) 59, 62) 23) 12 
Boys. .|11908 223} 152! 126] 121] 136] 104 93) 65} 56, 35) 28 19 14 
1918 308} 109; 120) 108} 107] 125) 108) 87) 77) 33} +32 26! 16 
Girls, 2241 151| 120] 114] 104 84] 76] 55) 45 39 25 18 
-\\1938 323} 124] 124] 103} 101) 217) $5] 47) 40) 34 23) 18 
Boys. .| 1908 313] 151} 141] 115] 111] 104) 95) 77} 66 48) 30 18) 13 
611} 139; LOS} LES} 119} 110) 100) 79) 69 43 34 16 17 
Girls, 1908 35] 135] 121] 110] 103] 97} 92] 52 551 31] 16 22 
- 859} 115} 102) 106) 105] 104 86) 59, 49) 35, 16) 23 
625 132] 124] 123] 108] 114} 96] 6s} 50, 46 20 16) 14 
1918 1, 060 112} 122] 111] 124) 98) 85) 43) 30 39) 31 
Girls [1908 630] 118) 118] 113] 121) 105 68} 57) 44, 30 24) 20 
“1918 976) 123] 109] 124) 112) 73) 45) 34 42) 38 
Boys. . {1908 308} 132} 128} 123] 121] 125) 7s] 59° 25 13) 7 
1918 485) 149) 121) 128) 113) 115) 89) 79 5B, 47) 21) 15 
Girls, [1988 8.5 133) 120} 122} 110} 112) 200, 91) 70 55) 42) 23) 21 
502] 113} 126) 113] 108} 99} 76] 61, 5a] 38 25) 
Boys. 1988 344] 157] 125! 122] 130, 113} 99! 79} 62,30) 21) 15 
1918 6} 123} 122! 125] 282) 118} 97 79) 61) 35) 25) 24) 16 
Girls 372} 141} 114) 112] 131, 416} 200, 66} 52) 36) 22) 18) 19 
123} 106| 108] 115, 122} 107| 80} 43 27 
484) 133} 106; 86] 118 102} 78) 55] 52, 32; 29) 16) 7 
1918 585] 144] 109! 100] 111! 107] 104! sil 61! 38) 25) 19 
437] 139) 116) 97] 141) 102) 78) 64] 58, 33 12} 16 
ais. 1918 620) 1 102| 92] 112, 111} 204) 7a} 67} 62] 36) 22) 
7, $60 175) 148) 139) 115, 7247] 88) 17) 
«| 1918 10, 943) 148) 124] 125! 117) 105} 92! 65 46 32] 17) 7 
Girls 8, 134] 159) 136) 135] 115, 93} 76 51] 39 19] 13 6 
| 10,882) 139] 117] 124) 120, 10: 70} 52; 31) 20 23) 
Boys. 1908 120) 133) 114] 124 120) 79) 45) 30 32) 23 187 
1918 878) 137, 92; 97] 110 119) 117, 53} 46 37) 26 24 15 
Girls, 1008} 113 111] 122, a7} 79 52] 21 9 
889) 112] 1 105) 102] 115, 63] 41, 38) 26 23 16 
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Tasie 53.—Percentage relation between the largest age group and the number found in 
each grade in certain cities of 25,000 population and over, 1918—Grour A—Contd. 


Elementary school grades. 
Cities. Sex. |Year.| age 
group. 

| 

2871 125 103 111) 131] 104, 84 72 44) 42 ul 6 
Williamsport, Pa YS--4 1918 204 144) 119) 105 112| 111 124 78) 61 50 29, 23 
272| 143, 102 109) 124) 120 93, 77 63, 46 30, 13: 16 
{isis 311) 120| 109| 111] 104) 106, 101! 70° 56 38) 29 
len 1908 335) 128, 117 122) 110, 115, 93 71 52, 35 26 15 9 
York, Pa 426) 100 101] 113) 114 104 80, 57| 17) 16 13] 18 
Girls. 331) 126) 112, 114) 121) 106 92 71 43 22] 15) 13 
418| 141) 100 120] 112 102 77] 64) 26) 23) 14| 14 
| 1 143 112) 96| 102) 102 103 68} 48) 26) 18) 15 
1918 934| 141) 97 94] 95 79 74) 58] 49) 26] 19] 14 
1/1008 501| 142} 107 96] 105] 106 104 91] 75| 29] 19 
| 125] 98 88} 90 85 74] 66) 42! 32] 22 
Boys. .|{1908 156] 143] 115 130| 105 92 81) 55 46) 46 26 
Madison, Wis 124} 109| 100] 87 84 70| 63] 62| 41} 30 
Girts 1908 169} 103} 99 109] 121) 95 94 78) 65) 44] 54) 33 
| 116 112 119| 105] 100 87 87] 78] 71| 54 58 


High-school 
years, 
Cities. Sex. | Date. 
| 
1908 40) 25) 11) 15 
Alameda, Calif. ............ ties 1908 67| 44 18 
1908 32 
Boys. 75| 34 
Fresno, { 45 it 
ii} 33) it 
1 
Boys. 
Santa Cruz, Calif........... 1908 
Boys... {1908 54] 36) 28) ia 
Danbury, Conn 61; 43 
1908 4 
Boys.- 4 i918 47| 27 15 
Wallingford, Conn.......... (1908 38) 20 
1918 44 43 1 
{1908 63) 4: 
Boys. 
{1998 76| 66 46 
{1908 44} 22 28 
Boys.-\ 1918 | 58} 38} 25 
Macomb, 111908 59} 61 2B 
1918 62) 57 
\f1908 42 
| (Boys 51) 39 22 
Connersville, Ind........... 111908 48) 61 20 
{1908 ail 47 
1908 23 
{Boys 06 
East Chicago, Ind.......... { 20 10 
gig 72, 39 31 
Frankfort, Ind............-. 1908 5234 28 
190% | 49 
(Boys. . 
1918 98; 37 22 
Goshen, 80) 43 27 
8. -higis 4s 
1908 i 
Boys. . aol 
LGiris..4 i918 61) 38 26 
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TaBLE 54.— Percentage relation between the largest age group and the number found in 
each gradc in certain cities having less than 25,000 population, 1918—Grour B—Con. 


High-school 
Largest! Elementary school graces. 
Cities, Sex. |Date. 
1908 63) 
Boys... 
Wabash 
Girls... 
Boys. . 
Keokuk, Iowa...........- { = 
Girls... ils 73 
1 
Boys..| 
Marshalltown, Iowa........ aa 
Girls... 1918 
1 
Boys... 
Ottumwa, Iowa............ 
Girls... 112 
1908 
Boys. . 
Dedham, Mass..........-.. 
1918 76) 
68) 
Boys. ~ 
Gardner, Mass.............. 
Girls.. i 59 
1908 
Boys... 
Medford, Mass.............. 
Girls.. 81 
1908 93 
Boys. . 
Wakefield, Mass............ 
(lors 
1 
i Boys. . 
Winchester, Mass........... | /\1918 
Girls.. 1918 
Boys. . 
Winthrop, Mass............ | | = 107 
Girls 
|f1908 
Boys. 
Cheboygan, Mich........... 
Girls. . 1918 
1908 
Boys. . 
Iron Mountain, Mich....... | 
Girls.-/\ i918 
1908 68 
Boys. . 
Sault Ste, Marie, Mich... 
Girls. 1908 
Boys. . oa 
Creat Falls, 19%8 36 
Girls. 
1908 2 
Boys. . 
Bridgeton, N.J............. tists 
Girls. .|{ us 
1908 
Kearny, N.J 
Dod 1908 
Girls. 1918 
Boys. . 52 
Plainfield, N.J...........-. - 
30 
Boys. . 
Vineland 
1908 a5 
Boys. 83 
‘West Orange, N. 1908 40) 
Girls. . 1918 RS 
1908 57 
Boys. 1918 48 
New Rochelle, N. Y........ 1908 71 
Girls. 1018 


2 
8 
4 
35 f 
18 
| 
31 
36 
18 
16 
35 | 
41 
6 { 
15 
21 
26 
17 ; 
| 
25 
17 
3 
31 
16 
31 
20 
40 
2» 
17 
38 
3 
12 
15 
19 
2 
19 i 
57 
2 t 
17 
36 
6 
10 
q 
17 
lo 
2 
10 
8 
13 
25 
2 
1s 
22 
48 
7 
& 
lh 
9 
18 
18 
35 
13 
10 
6 
13 
& 
16 
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TABLE 54.—Percentage relation between the largest age growp and the number found in 
each grade in certain cities having less than 25,000 population, 1918—Grovur B—Con. 


High-school 
Elementary school grades. years. 
Cities. Sex. |Date.| age 
group. | 
{ 
i 66 4 1 
White Plains, N. Y......... 1 103 107| 114] 99} 99] 67| 47] 19] 16 
181} 96] 107) 106] 114] 90} 59| 70| 51! 67) 33 25 
B. 221| 151| 161} 121) 74| 89! 35)....| 44) 13} 7] 6 
ter, Oki OYS.- 11918 109} 184) 91| 104) 108, 89] 91) 99) 38) 22] 15 
cAlester, Okla.-.......... Girls. \{1908 61) 205) 128) 148] 101) 81) 96) 64]....| 58) 35) 32) 19 
116| 172| 97] 100} 109) 86) 87 68 70} 44) 25) 45 
{1908 66, 123] 158| 109] 105) 144) 94) 49} 47) 44] 28] 15) 7 
14, P. 1918 107, 111| 104, 87; 84) 83| 72, 54| 67| 64) 26) 16 
learfield, Pa............... Girls 73 100) 121) 84) 91) 141) 71) 45) 44) 49) 34) 12) 15 
107, 117| 107, 88 85| 77) 78| 67| 93) 50) 52) 35 
198) 114) 98) 119) 80) 67, 23; 13) 11) 7 
D Pa. 132) 156) 114) 101| 115) 105) 74) 27) 17) 21) 17 
Garis 81 187) 93 72; 40, 14] 20) 13} 
135, 136} 96) 125) 117; 83) 73) 62) 26) 15) 33) 13 
Boys. ./{1908 112) 144) 144) 119] 94 83) 34] 32] 25) 14) 8 
Homestead, Pa 172) 151| 142) 110] 131) 98! 76| 31) 67| 37} 13) 10 
Girls. 121) 175) 110, 104) 76 57| 40) 49) 18) 12) 18 
172| 140 113) 109] 114| 109} 83) 39] 42] 28) 25) 10 
Boys. .|/1908 127| 148) 104) 115) 114) 109) 111) 81] 66) 51) 18) 23) 14 
Beloit, Wis 191) 125| 107, 109] 103] 108, 91) 73) 72) 80 47| 24 
Girls 126 147} 111| 129) 102) 104) 96) 79) 60) 84) 33] 40) 32 
303} 101 79 93) 94 81, 77 40) 44 
TaBLE 55.—Distribution of cities according to value of school properties per pupil enrolled, 
1917-18. 
} 
A value of school Gr G G i @ 
verage value o 00! ‘ou roup roup Group ofa 
properties. Group “IL Il. Total. | cities re- 
porting 
| 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
2 2 9 28 | 39 80 5.3 
8 34 46 55 43 186 12.3 
bal 10 15 37 30 25 117 7.9 
6 13 13 16 14 62 4.1 
6 10 8 30 2.0 
4 7 12 23 1.5 
7 5 13 8 
9 5 17 1A 
3} 3 9 6 
3 1 6 .4 
1 3 6 .6 
1 1 2 
2 2 al 
50 135 341 474 515 1,515| 100.0 
First 124 127 109 94 81 
Highest value... 239 297 499 424 520 
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Value of school property per pupil enrolled , 1917-18. 


Fic. 32.—Distribution of 1,515 cities according to the value of school property per pupil enrolled, 1917-18. 
PER CAPITA VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


Altogether, 1,515 cities reported the total value of school property 
and the total number of students enrolled. From these reports the 
average value of school property for each pupil enrolled has been 
computed. ‘These averages have been classified in Table 55 according 
to the size of cities. The combined summary of the distribution has 
been shown in figure 32, the percentage frequencies of cities being 
used as ordinates and the value of property per pupil as abscissas. 
The highest ordinate represents an average value of property varying 
from $100 to $119. The next longest bar stands for the group $120 
to $139. It is seen, therefore, that over 27 per cent of these cities 
have from $100 to $139 invested in school property for each pupil 
enrolled. A few cities have an average investment exceeding $300. 
On the other hand, a few cities have very low investments, even less 
than $60 per pupil. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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| 
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The middle half of cities of Group I have investments ranging from 
$124 to $191, those of Group IT from $127 to $188, those of Group 
III from $109 to $180, those of Group IV from $94 to $177, and those 
of Group V from $81 to $164, and the middle half of all cities com- 
bined from $96 to $178. The corresponding. medians for these 
respective groups of cities are 162, 155, 144, 131, 114, and 133. It 
is seen, therefore, that the larger cities generally have higher average 
investments per pupil than do the smaller ones. In the report on 
State school systems the average value of school property for both 
urban and rural schools was found to be only $95 per pupil enrolled. 
The medial value of city school property per pupil exceeds, therefore, 
the average for the United States by $38. The corresponding average 
value for city school systems is $147, or $52 more than the correspond- 
ing average for State school systems. 


THE CITY SCHOOL DEBT. 


The amount of school bonds outstanding in 1,263 city school sys- 
tems in 1918 was $620,133,300. In addition other forms of debt 
amounted to $126,908,200, making a total minimum school indebted- 
ness of $747,041,500. This enormous debt is almost sufficient in 
amount to pay for maintaining the entire public school system of the 
United States for one year ($763,678,089 so spent in 1918) and more 
than twice the amount necessary for meeting for one year the total 
current expenses of city schools ($334,018,175 spent in 1918). If 
city schools should close for two years, and if the revenue could be 
used in the amortization of school bonds and other debts, including 
accruing interest, they could reopen in the fall of 1920 free from all 
incumbrances. This vast city school debt is more than the corre- 
sponding indebtedness reported by the various State officers of educa- 
tion in 1918 (viz, $469,089,795) for both urban and rural schools 
combined. This great discrepancy means that all the various State 
officers have not succeeded in getting complete returns on the existing 
school debt. This city school debt amounts almost to $87 per pupil 
enrolled in school during the year. 

To meet the interest on this debt the city school systems must raise 
annually $14,635,004 (see Table 82), which seems altogether too small, 
since this amount is less than 2 per cent interest on the indebtedness. 
To redeem the school bonds as they become due there is now in the 
city school sinking funds only $85,443,100, or 11.4 per cent of the 
amount necessary to liquidate the debt. In 191%, $6,469,384 was 
raised by taxation to redeem accruing bonds, most of which were 
presumably serial bonds. An additional amount of $4,938,662 was 
raised by taxation and transferred to the sinking funds to provide for 
the amortization of other bonds as they mature. Almost an equal 
amount, $4,469,236, was drawn from existing sinking funds to pay 
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off bonds maturing in 1918. An additional amount of $5,694,067 
was raised by city school systems to redeem short term loans usually 
negotiated during the preceding school year. 

The total amount raised by city school systems for reducing the 
principal of the school debt during the year was $17,102,113. At 
this rate of reduction it would take cities over 43 years to liquidate 
existing school indebtedness, Jet alone the new school bonds issued 
annually. In Table 75 it is found that the total amount of new city 
school bonds and loans negotiated during the year 1917-18 was 
$38,076,320. This sum is more than double the amount of the old 
school debts paid off during the same time. In other words, city 
school systems are going into debt more than twice as rapidly as they 
are getting out. 


SOUR AMOUNT 
(DOLLARS) 


CITY SCHOOL TAXES,.| 260,111,259 


STATE. 45.176,929 


OITY 43,130,352 


17 ,895 ,609 


COUNTY. 16,228 ,128 


Fic. 33.—Where the city school dollar comes from, 1917-18. 


WHERE THE CITY SCHOOL DOLLAR COMES FROM. 


In figure 33 it is shown that 68 per cent of all school revenue, ex- 
cluding nonrevenue receipts, comes from city school taxes, 11.8 
per cent from the State, 11.3 per cent from the general city treasury, 
4.2 per cent from the county, and 4.7 per cent from miscellaneous 
sources. In some cases nearly all city school revenue is appropriated 
out of the general city treasury. Whether such money comes from 
the treasury or from special school taxes, the burden of support rests 
on the the city taxpayer. Combining these two percentages, it is 
found that 79.8 per cent of the city school revenue comes from the 
city itself. An additional 4.2 per cent comes from the county, but 
ordinarily the city pays into the county treasury more than it gets 
back. Likewise, the city generally contributes in State taxes more 
than is returned to it in the nature of an appropriation or allotment, 
It is seen, therefore, that the city taxpayer practically supports his 
own school system, although the revenue may come through several 
channels. 

The total city school revenue receipts aggregate $382,542,269, or 
almost 52 per cent of the total revenue receipts ($736,876,442) for 
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State school systems. Over half the money raised for public educa- 
tion goes into the city school treasury. This is significant in view 
of the fact that all city schools register only 8,587,593 children out of 
the 20,853,516 children enrolled in public schools throughout the 
entire country, or a little over 41 per cent of the total number. 
Thus 52 per cent of the school revenue of the Nation is used for 41 
per cent of the children. 

In addition to the revenue receipts, $38,076,320 was received from 
the sale of school bonds and the negotiation of temporary loans and 
$1,149,390 from the sale of school property. The revenue and the 
nonrevenue receipts combined amount to $421,767,979. 


Tasie 56.—Distribution of cities according to the tax rate for all school purposes on the 
estinuated true property value, 1917-18. 


i Cities of | Cities of | Cities of | Cities of | Cities of Per cent 
Tax rate (snills). Group I. | Group If. | GroupIII.| Group IV.| Group V.| Total. | ofalleities 
reporting. 
1 2 % 4 5 6 2 he 
| 
4 1 5 0.4 
5 9 25 1.9 
2% 34 92 6.9 
47 36 143 10.8 
59 39 187 14.1 
62 47 206 15.5 
63 5B 188 14.1 
52 10.6 
37 35 115 8.7 
44 28 94 71 
21 12 46 3.5 
5 12 26 2.0 
4 13 19 1.4 
4 8 15 Ll 
2 3 12 
i 3 7 15 
1 2 4 3 
2 
2 
2 
2 | 2 4 3 
1 | ad 2 ok 
i 
442 1,330 100.0 


| 
| 
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Per cent. of, cities, reporting! 


ERS 
Tax rate in mills . d = 
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Fic. 34.—Tax rate in mills on the dollar in 1,330 city school systems as computed on the estimated true 
value of all taxable property, 1917-18. 


CITY SCHOOL TAX RATES. 


An attempt has been made in this chapter to ascertain on a com- 
parable basis a grouping of tax rates which will characterize city 
school practices in raising school revenue. The business agent for 
each city was asked to give the tax rate authorized by the board of 
education for raising the necessary money to meet the current ex- 
penses of maintaining the schools. They were also asked to give the 
additional rate necessary to provide sinking funds, to meet maturing 
school bonds, and to construct new buildings, Comparatively a 
small proportion of cities could separate the total school tax rate 
into these two parts. Consequently, the studies of tax rates made 
in this report are based upon the total tax rates reported. 
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Business agents were also asked to report the assessed valuation 
of property taxable for school purposes and the per cent that the 
assessed valuation was of the estimated true property value. The 
estimates, therefore, appearing in the detailed table were usually 
supplied by the business agent or the secretary of the board. From 
these facts the tax rate on the estimated true property value has 
been computed for 1,330 cities reporting the necessary data. In 
Table 56 these cities have been distributed by groups according to 
the computed tax rate. The percentage distribution for all cities 
combined has been pictured graphically in figure 34. The highest 
frequency is found to be among cities having a tax rate varying 
from 5 to 6 mills on the dollar. Almost as many cities have from 4 
to 5 mills and from 6 to 7 mills. Unusually high rates prevail in 
some cities, 134 cities, or about one-tenth of them, having a rate 
exceeding 10 mills. Only 25 cities have a rate above 15 mills. 

In Table 82 an attempt has been made to localize by States the 
high and low tax rates in cities, These State rates have been com- 
puted in the following manner: First secure for each city and for all 
the cities in the State the amount of money raised by taxation on the 
assessed value of property. ‘ Next ascertain for each city and for all 
the cities in a State the aggregate estimated true property value. 
The State tax rate is then secured by dividing the total amount 
raised by taxation by the estimated true property value. From these 
tables it is possible to tell which States have relatively low or high 
tax rates for the support of city schools. The average tax rate thus 
computed on the estimated true value of taxable property is found 
to be 5.09 mills on the dollar. In general it is found that the ratio of 
the assessed property valuation to the true property value is 75 
per cent. These figures are based on the reports submitted by 1,330 
city school systems. The total assessed valuation of property in these 
cities is $44,195,356,000, while the estimated true property value is 
$59,081,348,000. The school revenue derived from taxation on 
this property is $300,997,090. 


WHERE THE CITY SCHOOL DOLLAR GOES. 


The expenditures for city schools shown in Table 1 have been used 
in computing the proportion of a dollar going for each function of 
expense. These percentages are exhibited in figure 35 and are 
not essentially different from those shown for State school systems 
(figure 29) in another chapter of this report. In city school systems 
63.3 per cent of all expenditures goes for instruction purposes. 
Omitting ‘‘outlays,”’ ®r the amount spent for new buildings, grounds, 
and new equipment, it is found that 75 per cent of the current ex- 
penses of the average city school system goes for instruction purposes. 
These larger divisions, general control, instruction, and miscellaneous 
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FOR: i ¢ FOR: 


Ati 
5.4 Principals. 


Instruction. 63.3 52.1 Teachers . 


Night school. 


: 5-4 Janitors’ salaries . 
— 
Miscellaneous 5.4 Fuel, water, light, 
Purposes. etc. 
3.8 Maintenance. 
1.7 Auxiliary agencies. 
333 Fixed charges. 
Outlays . 15.6 i 15.6 Outlays . 


# 1.00 ——/707%a/——-* 1.00 


Fia. 35.—Where the city school dollar goes, 1917-18. 
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expenses shown on the left-hand side of figure 35 are ‘‘broken up’”’ to 
show the corresponding subdivisions on the right-hand side of the dia- 
gram. It is seen that 52.1 percent of the toal cost goes for teachers’ 
salaries. Omitting “outlays,” it is found that almost 62 per cent of 
the total current expenses goes for the salaries of teachers. In asimilar 
manner the other percentages can be translated into current-expense . 
proportions by dividing each of them by 84.4 ($1—$0.156). This dia- 
gram is different from the corresponding one appearing in the State 
report, since it does not include the amount paid out as interest on 
indebtedness. The inclusion of this item would reduce proportionally 
all other items represented. 

A detailed distribution of expenditures for each group of cities 
is shown in Table 1. In the first four groups of cities the costs of 
instruction have been distributed according to the type of school in 
which the expenditures were ineurred and also in accordance with 
the purpose for which the expense was incurred. 

The total cost of maintaining the public schools of the United 
States is $763,678,089, while that of city schools is $410,142,715. 
From the national school dollar the cities get 53.7 cents and the rural 
districts 46.3 cents. It is found, therefore, that 53.7 per cent of our 
school expenditures are incurred for the benefit of 41.2 per cent 
of the children. 


PER CAPITA COSTS (ALL CITIES). 


The average cost per pupil enrolled in city schools for current 
expenses and outlays is $46.06. This average does not include 
interest on indebtedness, which is properly chargeable to current 
school costs. Including the amount paid out for this purpose the 
corresponding per capita is increased to $47.76. Excluding outlays, 
but including current expenses and interest, the per capita cost 
based on enro|lment, becomes only $40.60. The three corresponding 
average costs when computed for each pupil in average daily attend- 
ance increases to $58.51, $60.67, and $51.58, respectively. 

A series of per capita costs based on current expenses, excluding 
interest on indebtedness, has been computed for each group of cities 
and for all groups combined both for 1916 and 1918 and for each 
State in Table 102. In the cities of the first group these average 
costs from 1916 to 1918 increased $5.25; in the second group, $6.42; 
in the third group, $7.13; and in the fourth group, $6.61. The cost 
in the cities of Group I increased 5 per cent; Group II, 7.5 per cent; 
Group III, 9.5 per cent; and Group IV, 9.8 per cent per year for the 
biennium. From these biennial increments it is evident that the 
increased cost of education in city schools has been most pronounced 
within the smaller cities. It should be noted, however, that the per 
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capita cost in 1916 in the cities of Group I was $51.28; in Group II, 
$41.46: in Group III, $37.68; and in Group IV, $33.90. hese figures 
show that higher per capita eosts prevailed in the larger cities than in 
the smaller cities two years ago. For these four groups in 1918 the aver- 
ages show similar conditions, $56.53, $47.88, $44.81, and $40.51 for 
Groups I, II, III, and IV, respectively. In Group V, however, in 
1918 the corresponding per capita is slightly higher ($41.57) than in 
the next preceding group of larger cities. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


In 1918, only 518 cities having a population of 2,500 and over, 
maintained night schools. In these schools 16,579 teachers (7,721 
men and 8,858 women) were employed. It is seen from these figures 
that the number of men teaching in night schools is about equal to 
the number of women. Altogether, 7,133 teachers were employed 
in elementary night schools; 6,220 teachers, in secondary night 
schools; 2,348 teachers, in vocational night schools; and 878 teachers, 
in other schools or undistributed among the preceding types. 

In these night schools, 585,413 pupils were enrolled, including 
318,234 men and 267,179 women. It is seen herefrom that more 
men than women attend evening schools. These aggregates for night- 
school enrollment include 217,908 pupils in elementary schools, 
263,383 pupils in secondary schools, 74,094 pupils in vocational 
schools, and 30,028 pupils in other schools or unclassified as to type 
of school 
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TaBLeE 57.—Distribution of night schools as to average annual cost per student, 1917-18. 
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COST OF EVENING SCHOOLS. 


An attempt has been made in this report to ascertain the cost of 
maintaining night schools. The costs analyzed relate only to 
instruction costs, as no data were available for the other functions 
of expense, which are usually of minor importance. The cost of 
instruction in each city has been divided by the corresponding enroll- 
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Fig. 36.—Variation in the average cost per student in night schools in the different groups of cities, 
1917-18. 


ment in night school. Some of the cities separated the elementary 
night school data from those of the secondary school, while other 
cities made no such separation. The data had to be ascertained, 
therefore, in these three forms as shown in Table 57 and in figure 36. 
The cities of each group have been distributed according to the per 
capita cost of maintaining night schools. The lowest and highest 
cost, the median, and the quartiles have been determined for each 
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group of cities. In the diagram the shaded area denotes the middle 
half of the cities. Thus for elementary night schools in the cities of 
Group I the cost on this count varies from $4.80 to $8.44 with the 
median at $6.18. In other words, half of these cities have a per capita 
cost ranging from $4.80 to $8.44. The lowest cost is $3.08 and the 
highest cost is $37.55. In each section of the diagram the median 
generally decreases with the size of the cities, i. e., the cost is generally 
less in smaller than in larger cities. In construing this figure it should 
be noted that no account has been taken of the number of night 
school sessions per week, the length of the session, or the length of 
the night school year. The wide range in night school costs suggests 
that various practices prevail in the payment of teachers, in the 
length of the school year, and in the frequency and length of the 
session. Greater variations from the medians within the ‘‘safety”’ 
zones are found in small rather than in large cities. This difference 
shows that night schools have become more or less standardized 
in the larger cities. 

KINDERGARTENS IN CITIES. 


It is of special interest to ascertain the statistics of kindergartens 
in cities in so far as data are available. In the cities of the first four 
groups the statistics for the different types of schools (kindergarten, 
elementary, etc.) have been completely separated throughout the 
entire report. All the cities of Group V did not make the classifi-. 
cations desired. In other words, some of these smaller cities reported 
only aggregate enrollment, teaching staff, etc., without designating - 
either the existence or the magnitude of statistics for kindergartens. 

In the cities of 5,000 population and over it is found that 539 cities 
maintained kindergartens. Among the cities of Group V, only 121 
reported the maintenance of kindergartens. The statistics by States 
for all groups combined are shown in Table 69-B. Altogether, 76 
supervisors of kindergartens were reported. In these kindergartens, 
8,257 teachers are employed. The total. enrollment in these schools 
is 412,239. This number includes 205,674 boys and 206,565 girls. 
It is seen from these figures that the boys and girls are about equal in 
number. These children attended kindergartens an aggregate of 
40,716,918 days during the year. The average number attending 
daily was 220,891. For each 100 enrolled in kindergarten, only 54 
attended daily. The irregularity in attendance in these schools con- 
stitutes a problem of vital concern. The average length of the school 
term in kindergartens is 184 days, but the children attended on an 
average only 99 days. They waste 85 days. The length of the term 
for each city reporting kindergartens is shown in Table 87. 


HEALTH AND RECREATION. 


Table 71 shows that 505 cities employed school physicians and 465 
cities employed school nurses. Altogether, 1,405 physicians and 
1,382 nurses were reported. From these figures it is seen that only a 
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very small proportion of the cities employ physicians and nurses. 
For the promotion of health 811 cities incurred expenditures amount- 
ing to $1,639,553. Only 254 cities reported anything spent for recre- 
ation. The small disbursements for this purpose amount to only 
$337,112. It is quite evident that cities in general have not yet 
given much attention to the physical welfare of the boys and girls. 
This statement of course is not true for some cities, but for the ma- 
jority of them it is.only too mild. The total amount spent on health 
and recreation in city schools is only $1,976,665, or 57 hundredths of 
1 per cent of the total current expenses for maintaining the schools. 
In other words, for each $10,000 spent on the education of city school 
children, only $57 goes for the conservation of health and physical 
_ vigor. If all the disbursements for the promotion of health went for 
the salaries of the school physicians, they would receive on an average 
only $1,167 per year. This low average implies that these physi- 
cians can only be employed as a general rule for a fractional part of the 
school term. The implication is still minimized when it is remem- 
bered that school nurses are paid out of this small allotment for the 
promotion of health. ; 


TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS. 


For the transportation of pupils, 420 cities reported expenditures 
amounting to $880,435. These cities spend on an average $2,096 for 
transportation. The other cities reported no expenditures for this 
purpose. 

AN ANALYSIS OF CITY SCHOOL EXPENDITURES. 

Considerable demand has arisen for a method of analyzing city 
school expenditures which will show at the same time in graphic form 
just how much money is being spent for the various purposes, how 
this expense compares with the corresponding cost in other cities of 
similar size, and whether such expenditures have been properly dis- 
tributed. In this study the expenditures of 225 city school systems 
(45 cities in each of the five groups) have been analyzed. These 
cities were chosen because they made the distribution of expendi- 
tures required for this study and because they are located in all sec- 
tions of the country. For graphic presentation the number of cities 
in each group could not well be larger. Further, the cities studied 
in each group should form a norm for the group as a whole. Only the 
names of the citics have been printed in the graphs, but the State in 
which each city is located appears in corresponding tables. The 
order given in the graphs is the same as that shown in Table 59. 


THE UNIT OF MEASUREMENT, 


In order to reduce the expenditures in each city to a common 
basis, it has been necessary to adopt some fair standard as a unit of 
measurement. ‘The average daily attendance in all day schools has 
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been chosen for this unit. The enrollment in night schools and the 
cost of instruction in night schools have therefore been excluded from 
consideration. Unusual expenditures, such as the cost of new build- 
ings, of grounds, and of new equipment, have also been excluded 
from the study. Thus, only the current expenses of maintaining the 
schools and the average daily attendance in the same schools have 
been used in establishing the practice for each group of cities. The 
length of the school term has not been considered, since little differ- 
ence on this account exists. 


TasLe 58.—Expenditure of 225 city school systems, 1917-18. 


GROUP I (45 CITIES). 


Total 

current 
expenses 
(sum of 
and 9). 


Birmingham, Ala 
Los Angeles, 


& 

283 


Louisville, Ky 
New Orleans, La. 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mi 


PEE 


~ 
8 


885 


es 


Paul, Minn 
Kansas City, Mo 
St. is, M 


Oe 

= 


w 


= 


ware 


Cleveland, Obio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Portland, Oreg 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


aon 
82 
on 


S 


se 


161,270,884 120,930,539 |17,170,456 16,638,688 |3,151,316 


Average annual 
cost per pupil... 57, 83 . 43. 36 6.16 2.38 1.13 
Per cent of total. .. _ 100.0 > 75.0 10.6 4.1 2.0 


| 
t 
| | Total 
Aver- Total Total Total Total | Total | fixed 
age cost of |, CStof | costof | cost of | Cost of | charges 
City. daily enera) opera | sinte-| auxili- | and in 
attend- inday | tionof | | ary |terest on 
ance. *| schools. | plant. * Jagencies.| indebt- 
edness. 
1 | “2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 ' 
- ee: 21,302 | $7( $504,547 | $68,946 | $41,704 |.........] $76,658 
weeeee-| 65,672 | 5,0 4,026,597 | 408,904 | 122, 260 |$103,688 | 210,410 
Oakland, Calif.-........ 26, 466 1, 6¢ 1,363,151 | 142,505 | 37,509 46, 376 24, 348 | 
San F rancisco, Calif.....| 46,384 | 2,7¢ 1,981,301 206,275 | 124,887 | 39,078] 274,516 
Denver, Colo.......----- 30,651 | 1, 1,432,076 189, 524 78,957 12,967 35,033 7 
j Conn......-| 19,344 620,825 | 113,031 | 47,463 
New lHiaven, Conn. 822,413 | 145,435 | 56,540 4,147 27,675 
Washington, D. C.......| 47,838 | 2, 2,257,223 | 325,315 | 166,032] 54,028] 14,494 
Atlanta, Ga........-----| 25,513 676,704 084 29,392 |......---] 16,100 
Chicago, Ill........-----| 318,118 /16, 12,312,615 }2,541,125 | 789,872 | 191,131 | 252,182 
Indianapolis, Ind.......| 33,900 | 2, 1,340,177 | 237,731 | 101,356 | 209,278 | 154,263 . 
813,022 | 147,896 | 53,549] 2,824] 5,864 
By | 1,197,361 | 114,754) 32,531 |......... 7,473 
1,876,196 | 289,501 | 36,845 592] 11,585 
-------| 102,464 | 4,649,041 | 661,288 | 311,398 | 171,714 755,040 
all Kiver, Mass........| 13,827 544,801 | 106,097 | 41,751] 7,499|......... 
Lowell, Mass.......-...-| 11,066 | 386,016 | 107,132 | 11,980] 417207 
Grand Rapids Mich. 15/682 
Minneapolis, Minn.....- 48,445 
mans, NeDr...--------| 24,933 
Jersey City, N.J......--| 33,736 
Newark, N.J........---| 56,997 : 
Buffalo, N. Y...........| 50,658 
New York, N. Y....----| 708,807 
i Rochester, N. Y......--| 28,755 
H Syracuse, N. | 
Cincinnati, Ohio........} 41,352 
,404 | 758,079 | 350,209 | 124,625 
,213 | 271,104} 46,242] 34,817 
| 231,349 | 69,526] 6,148 
| 7388 | 6687607 | 425/253 | "83/003 
Scranton, Pa............| 19,807 | 42,049 | 620,247 | 109,514] 71,146] 11,228 
Memphis 140808 | | | | 115°387 
Nashville, Tenn.........| 13,380 15,834 | 351,425| 50,150] 20,245 | 6,417 
Richmond, Va.........-| 20,230 20,765} 686,015) 93,448] 26,367] 14,811 
Seattle. Wash...........| 33,905 | 2, 84,402 | 1,778,262 | 279,798 | 115,882 | 142,918 
Spokane, Wash.........) 15,149 | 1 27,007 | 723,915 | 120,395 | 42,454 | 13,598 
waukee, Wis.........} 48,339 | 2 77,508 | 1,964,659 | 375,125 | 237,514 | 59,895 
Total...........-..]2,788,661 6,971, 293 
== —— 
2. 50 
4.3 
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58.—Expenditure of 225 city school systems, 1917-18S—C ontinued. 


age 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 


Mobile, Ala 
Montgomery, Ala 
Little Rock, Ark 
Berkeley, Calif 
Pasadena, Calif 
Hartford, Conn 
Meriden, Conn 
Savannah, Ga 
Decatur ti 
Peoria, Ul 

ringfield, Ill 

vansville, Ind 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Cedar Rapids. 
Des Moines, 
Kansas City, Kans 
Topeka, Kans 
Lexington, Ky 
Lynn, 
Salem, Mass.....-------- 


Manchester, IN. 
Bayonne, N > 

Elizabeth, N. J 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Utica, N. a 


Charlotte, N 
Akron, Ohio 
Canton, Ohio.....-..-.-- 
Oklahoma, Okla.....-.-. 


Pawtucket, 

Charleston, 8. C 

Chattanooga, Tenn 

Fort Worth, Tex....-.-. 

Salt Lake City, Utah... 
a 


4, 210 


eost per pupil 
Per cent of total 


GROUP II (45 CITIES). 


curren 
| Toa 


(sum of 
general 
columns contro!. 


4,5,6,7,8 
and 9}. 


instruction 
in day 
schools. 


Total | feed 
ota xed 
Baie cost of | charges 
mainte- auxili- | and in- 
nance ary terest 
* agencies.) indebt- 
edness. 


401, 960 |20, 936, 848 


740, 529 
266, 690 
194, 878 


69.2 


14, 495, 100 |: 


$17, 268 
730 


1,635, 364 


4.07 
7.3 


- 


os 


59873°—21——_-22 


Aver- | Total Total 
cost of cost of | 
City. opera- 
tion of 
| plant. 
| | | | 
1 4 3 6 9 
| j | 
5,646 | $179,647 | $7,106 | $125,389 | $14,565] $9,1SL $6, 15 
4,447 | 119,220] 6, 750 89,500] 12,366] 7,005 2, 129 
| 7,336} 533,981] 11,492] 435,553} 50,610] 26,185] 9,685 
6,216 | 642,016 | 14,587} 466,525 | 63,882] 43,645) 11,576] 41,798 
17,356 | 1,141,687] 5,257] 753,623 | 160,341 | 103,782] 3,516] 115, 16s 
4,018 | 237,436} 6,699} 170,451] 28,274] 12,258] 18,995 750 
9, 224 278, 256 9,051 235, 742 17,774 8,195 
5,850 | 269,894] 14,349] 171,637] 34,148] 19,397] 2,107] 28, 256 
9,313 | 509,836 | 16,628] 346,348] 86,737] 22,781] 4,625] 32,717 
7,720 460,579 | 17,563 | 306,872] 65,658] 23,557] 6,268] 40,661 
9,102; 498,854] 10,812/ 382,668] 66,159] 23,782] 3,028} 12405 
9,955 | 499,863] 14,470] 380,120] 59,423] 19,383] 20,122 5,345 
6, 447 358,002 | 12,097 247, 892 62,052} 10,394 528 25, 039 
16,929 | 1,228,101 | 32,851 | 802,687 | 187,583} 48,851 | 27,157] 128,972 
12, 556 582,015 | 27,386 339, 865 87,541 | 50,147] 24,301 52, 185 | 
6,501} 415,321 | 11,145} 266,027} 51,413 | 55,235] 3,434] 28,067 
4,739 183, 708 7, 589 130, 056 25,258 | 10,132 100 10,576 
11, 707 573,877 | 20,332 383, 548 93,588 | 22,695 4,475 49, e ' 
4,895 | 286,317] 9,569| 167,768} 49,712] 15,873| 20,437 | 22,953 
Bay City..Mich.........] 5,861] 359,700] 15,750]  279,000| 38,400] 16,000].........] 10,550 
Flint, Mich.....--------] 9,839] 324,717] 26,133 | 214,191 | 46,208] 11,334] 19,721 6, 630 
Duluth, Minn......-....| 13,714] 798,906 | 25,785] 535,863 | 116,678 | 22,268] 15,024] 83, 28s 
Springfield, Mo......-..| 5,966] 196,819] 8,081} 141,055] 30,922] 14,121] 41,840 800 - 
Butte, Mont........-... 6,945 727, 486 59, 627 477,678 | 138,992! 34,722 4,474 11,995 
sese--] 6,388 305,451 | 10, 706 231, 726 42,128 3, 212 14,025 
10,507 | 722,161 30,420] 511,734} 68,399} 19,348] 1 
10,147] 513,042] 13,830] 339,260] 62,578 | 32,119 $0,097 
------| 6,806] 425,887] 9,846| 266,798] 58,385 10,372| 1 69°70? 
10,589] 600,088} 16,179] 389,276] 83,787 | 40,020] 1 
5,368} 121,971} 6,636] 97,964] 10,610| 3,340 
23,863 | 993,756] 8,054] 657,996 | 131,933 | 61,555 133,385 
9,500 | 541,841] 14,281] 343,951] 64,282 15,241 96, 401 
11,946 | 525,207 | 15,149] 343,895] 36,733 | 14,511 91,310 
Altoona, Pa......-------| 8,115] 356,219] 15,520] 240,604] 56,767 | 24,818 15, 240 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.......| 10,799] 513,971 | 16,484| 332,049] 63,582] 28,510 67,802 
6,900} 374,551 | 14,497] 258,527] 60,995 | 37,576 1, 956 
5,282 | 149,867} 5,083] 115,413 7,401 | 7,829 5, 564 
| 6,150] 179,998} 6,281] 159,796] 9,712 784 1,273 
| 10,842] 463,997] 25,581 | 336,710} 34,320! 5,972 80, 415 
| 19,665 | 1,178,088 | 34,286] 842,483] 109,489 | 110,201 79,670 
6, 656 v 5, 364 135, 994 17, 139 2,176 917 
Tacoma, Wash..........| 12,362 33,419 | 519,120] 80,220} 38,414 51,203 _. 
Wheeling, W. Va......- 7,045} 200,877] 33,479|......... 13, 690 
Oshkosh, Wis.......-.-- 7,932 137, 206 42,774 3,987 1,541 
696, 660 , 692,854 1,004,326 | 322, 
100.0 3.3 | 129 | 5.2 |_| 
{ 
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GROUP III (45 CITIES). 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1916-1918, 


Total 
Aver- | current Total 
age expenses 0} 
City. daily (sum of pera § lnstroction 
attend- | columns peer) in day tion of 
ance. schools plant. 
and 9). 
1 2 3 4 F 6 
Bessemer, Ala........... 2,524] $59,832 | $2,873 | $45,852] $5,351 
Phoenix, ‘Ariz. --| 2,848] 155,088 660 | 111,200] 13,219 
Fort Smith, Ark --| 4,086] 142,320] 8,611] 110,025] 11,481 
Fresno, Calif...... -| 7,315] 428,179] 11,012] 336,266] 35,176 
Colorado Springs, Colo..| 47452] 284? 17,421 | 205,611 | 27,387 
Norwalk, Comn.......... 3,769] 156,019] 6,541} 115,996 | 20,335 
Columbus, Ga.........-| 3,621] 103, 8, 795 80, 698 7,043 
Boise, Idaho. 3,060} 201,458] 17,170] 143,226 
Rock Island, lil. 4,047] 197,645] 8,808] 133,222] 29,185 
Elkhart, Ind.. 3,206 | 133,149] 4; 297 87,383 | 23,848 
Clinton, Iowa. 2,390] 139, 45 5,167 | 100,710 | 23,858 
Leavenworth, Kans. 2,126 116, 116 6, 531 82,320 17, 216 
Paducah, Ky. 3, 238 86,776 | 5,765 65,432] 9,310 
Shreveport, 4,431} 101,548] 6,000 81,995 8, 960 
Auburn, Me.. 2,339 76,320 | 4,200 55,873 | 11, 225 
Cumberland, Md 2,952) 73,471] 4077 9; 989 
Brookline, Mass......-.-| 4,036] 346,957] 11,814] 252,615] 53,747 
Battle Creek, Mich...... 5, 290 404] 12,038 | 179,964] 52,265 
Mankato, Minn......... 1, 598 75,969 | 5,171 52,77 11, 146 
Jackson, Miss......- | 3,600 59, 7, 793 
Jefferson City, Mo.......] 13546 57,760 | 2,900 36, 12, 436 
Great Falls, Mont.......| 3,908 1,256 | 13,902] 199,794] 42,706 
Grand Island, Nebr.....| 2,279] 110,069} 3,060 78,084] 15,564 
Concord, N. H.....-.--- 2) 351 39,797 | 6,461] 103,304] 11,699 
Hackensack, N.J....-.-| 2,978] 247,255] 9,317. 158,802] 25,998 
{euqueraue, N. Mex...| 2,060 117, 460 5, 113 78, 801 12, 688 
2,270} 114,250) 7,780 7,203 | 17,736 
imington, N.C....... 2,973 4, 229 267 7,692 | 9,504 
Fargo, N. Dak...... 2,851] 178,325 | 10,217] 105,209] 44, 466 
rain, Ohio............ 5,376 | 8,704 | 173,746 299 
Muskogee, Okla....-.-.. 4,623 | 216,158 | 11,599 895 | 16,227 
2,306] 141,218] 4,000] 112,500] 12,125 
Wilkinsburg, Pa........ 3, 211 11,650 | 136,454 | 32,070 
Newport, R.1.....-.--- 3,433 | 188,445] 5,639 932 | 22, 465 
Spartanburg, 8.C....... 3, 228 231] 3,140 51, 814 2,326 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak... 3,010 | 2137755 | 13,663 7460 | 37,861 
Jackson, Tenn.......-.. , 561 52, 1,00 42, 067 5,913 
Waco, Tex....----.-.--- | 271,051 | 15,241] 186,810 860 
5,526 | 272,426] 12,732 6,454 | 20,811 
Burlington, Vt.......... 114,519] 6,001 78, 968 232 
Petersburg, Va.....----. 4,096 19,112 775 82, 020 12, 951 
Ningham, Wash...... 3, 9,140] 165,386 | 22,862 
Parkersburg W. Va..... 3,712} 216,922] 7,955/ 144,017] 27,450 
Madison, Wis..-........ d 7647] 9,106] 219,180] 52,122 
Cheyenne, Wyo......... i 96, 270 2, 69,114 10, 980 
| eaten -| 153,287 | 7,654,138 | 346,598 | 5,335,671 | 992,218 
cost per pupil...'......... 49.93 2.26 34. 81 6.47 
Per cent of total... 100.0 4.5 69.7 13.0 


Total 
Total Total fix 
cost of | Cost of | charges 
mainte auxili- 
ary terest on 
nance. | agencies.| indebt- 
ess. 
2 8 9 
$5,544 |......... $212 
2} $242 | 19, 719 
2} 379| 
11,941 | 2,572] 313 212 
2ies| | 
3,517] 1,575] 1972 
7060} 13544] 427215 
7,975 | 1,872| 16,583 
15,704 542] 1375 
6, 474 791 
4,164 | 3,303} 492 
4,325 1,495 
1150| 1,830] 12613 
| 
20,514} 5,431 | 836 
10,088 | 10,888 | 161 
2,946 | 2,074 | 13.857 
$110 6, 500 
2} 256 334] 3,606 
8,622} 1,427| 24/715 
| 
5, 889 
12,678 | 1,593 | 38) 867 
4,103 | 3,350| 137396 
3,344 | 3,907 | 4,139 
742 
6,083 | 1,662] 10,508 
12}372 | 2,560-| 23,000 
5,370 | 3,788| 42,279 
3,074| 1,000] 8519 
4,761 | 1,633| 37,378 
a1, 3%7 34082 
6, 151 
11, 608 3, 795 13,373 
11,500} 1,200} 31, 440 
3,745] 1,442] 177242 
3,624] 1,928 766 
1,855] 16,200 
22114] 5,090] 20,562 
6,035} 21,429 
11,888] 43356] 9,995 
7,155 631 | 5,595 
334,994 | 101,012 | 543, 645 
2.18] 0.66 3.55 
44 1.3 7.1 


| 
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Tasie 58.—Expenditure of 225 city school systems, 1917-18—Continued. 
GROUP IV (45 CITIES). 


A Total Total Total 
ver- curren ota. ota . ota xe 
age expenses Rae cost of cost of — cost of | charges 
City. daily (sum of neral instruction} opera- mainten-| 2UXili- | and in- 
attend- | columns pom in day tion of ance ary |terest on 
ance. | 4,5,6,7,8, schools, plant. * lagencies.| indebt- 
d 9). edness. 
1 2 % 4 6 6 7 8 9 
Tuscaloosa, Ala......... 1,411 $40,204 | $2,750 $29,318 $4,382 | $2 $450 $718 
Bisbee, Ariz.......... are 2,367 133, 329 3, 600 90, 076 22,345] 14,412 93 ly 
‘Texarkana, Ark......... 1,107 52,924 3,060 30, 990 4, 104 3, 200 11,370 
Richmond, Calif........ A 174,917 3,376 134, 358 9,911 3,381 1, 236 22,655 
Grand Junction, Colo... 1,639 7,424 49,041 6,085 4 9,772 
East Hartford, Conn. .. 1,979 74, 991 2,472 46,991 11,191 3,443 1,955 8,939 
Dublin: , 101 537 2,882 34, 655 , 700 350 200 1,750 
Pocatello Idaho........ 2,012 103, 743 5,361 63, 402 13, 708 2,499 , 566 14, 107 
Dekalb, til 65, 360 1,425 48,450 12, 245 1,025 1,475 
Crawfordsville, Ind...... 1,626 85, 132 5,697 57,958 11, 252 4, 763 1,544 3,918 
Oskaloosa, fowa......... 1,770 99,948 2,703 66, 706 13, 464 6, 583 381 10, lit 
‘Salina, Kans............ 27283 | 137,198] 5,394) 94,809] 18,351] 4,529| 1,938] 12,177 
Bowling Green, Ky..... 1,188 44,879} 3,863 31,396 4,669 2,037 100 2,814 
La Fayette, La......... 1,125 27,355 3,250 17,605 1,500 5,000 che 
Sanford, Me............. 1,327| 56,894] 3,087 35,732] 10,051 | 4,363 | 2,855 806 
Salisbury, Md........... 1,397| 40,474] 1,444) 31,421] 4,529] 856 390 334 
Braintree, Mass......... 1,750 7A, 886 2,586 53,696 11,812 4, 422 2, 
Tron Mountain, Mich....} 2,218 115, 152 5,132 | 72,001 24,079 2,392 5,087, 2 
Eveleth, Minn.......... 2,119 213,385 | 12,939, 123,487 46,092 5,497 | 14,856 10,515 
Greenville, Miss......... 1, 45,172] 2,725| 32, 4,717 583 392]. 4, 
Carthage, 2,032| 61,743] 4,430; 39,114] 8,880] 1,354 818} 7, 147 
Kalispell, Mont......... 46,087 3,578 31,521 6,771 1,541 14 2,662 
Fremont, Nebr.......... 1,678 | 82,911] 4,380 3195] 12,619} 1885 7 7,2 
Rochester, N. H........ 1,170 41,476 2,126 26, 557 6,225 905 ey eee 
summit, *270| 107, 6,404 68,597 | 10,494) 6,168| 27857] 12,948 
Roswell, N. Mex........ 1,492|  73,837| 4,931; 43,320] 12,575 691 399} 11,921 
Werkimer, N. 1,525 69, 663 4, 466 43, 742 11,411 2,547 897 6, 400 
Rocky Mount, N.C... 1, 42 2,842| 27,635) 5,528) 3,195]......... 3,400 
Bismarck, N. Dak... 954| 49,699] 4) 169 ‘ |. 4,582 
Wellsville, ( hio......... 1,381 45,690 3,247 29, 118 7,059 5,439 
more, Okla.......... “ 5,085 3,563 46,470 6,950 4,235 100 13, 767 
Eugene, Oreg........... 1,697 94, 168 4,812 64,519 10,691 3,314 298 10, 534 
Waynesboro, Pa........ 1,642 54, 712 4, 33,393 8,041 2,661 468 5,745 
1,618 3,108 | 39,020 11, 862 3,004 400 10 
Rock Hill, 8. 948 7027} 23492, 15,089] 25320| 12588 233] 4,755 
Lead, 8. Dak........... 1,166 95,119 5,154 57,377 18, 6, 202 367 7,11 
Columbia, Tenn......-.. 1,493 26,900} 1,900 21,950 
Port Arthur, Tex....... 3,105 | 169,978] 7,810; 96,948] 20,5 5,893 | 4,257] 34,541 
Logan, Utah............ 1,679 68,542] 44,651 | ‘8,088 5,918 
Brattleboro, Vt..... 815 51,677 904; 35,620 5,981} 4,436] 1,990] 2,746 
Bristol, 037 2,010 890 4,104} 1,219 70 3 
‘Vancouver, Wash....... 1,510} 77,987] 2,757| 51,891 8,443 | 1,788] 1,352] 11,706 
Grafton, W. Va......... *21 52,675} 27370} 31,883| 6,415] 1/975 |....2.... 10, 032 
Wauke:ha, 1,563} 78,300) 3,976| 51, 11,200} 33005] 5,407] 2,812 
Sheridan, Wyo..........| 12578! 91/139] 42352] 64,173] 143279 6/687 797 1 
71,103 | 3,377,970 | 175,501 | 2,224,970} 461,984 150,692] 67,344} 297,479 
Average annual 
Cost per pupil...|......... 47.51 2.47 31.29 6.50 2.12 0.95 4.18 
Per cent of total...|......... 100.0 5.2 65.9 13.7 44 2.0 &8 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 58.—Exvpenditure of 225 city school systems, 1917-18—Continued 


GROUP V (45 CITIES). 


A Total Total Total 
Aver- | curren ‘0 d ota x 
age expenses Za6 cost of cost of awe cost of | charges 
City. daily (sum of neral instruction, opera- mainten- auxili- | and in- 
attend- | columns ord in day tion of ‘ance ary |terest om 
ance. | 4,5,6,7,8, schools. plant. lagencies.| indebt- 
and 9). edness. 
1 2 | 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
| 
Al 970} $17,325) $1,800] $13,725 $1,800 
Clifton, 1,223] 65,935] 4,881 | 45,084 | 8,724 | $773 $262 | $6, 211 
585 10, 904 1,357 7, 850 | 972 
79, 896 53,439 8,077 | 4,346 967 9, 508 
40,7 3,312 25,179 771 | 2,626 76 2,738 
43,174] 2,7: 31,350) 4, 1,008 | | 
30,440 | 1,000 15,769 3,661 378 | 3,405 6, 227 
17,935 1,910 3,665, 1, GOO 
73,078 4,346 43,904 12, 703 1,023 1,092 10,010 
48,766 | 2,359 26,273 | 8,729] 5,884 630 
7 2,204 25, 184 5,195 1,781 1, 767 1,174 
71,724 | 3,907 41,006 12,340 | 2/051 179 
45,111] 4,500} 29,050 986 825 | 1,250 
21,272 3,363 14,574 | 2,560 450 20 305 
19,474 135 13,740 2,276 918 405 2,000 
1,734 20,999 6, 879 909 
16,230} 1,145 13,215 | 1,275 345 100 150 
26,110} 1,048 17,822, 4,709 684] 1,807 
4,423 30,633 13,654) 880 1,633 6,779 
56,531 | 3,512 35,630 | 12,067} 2,499 5 
36,750 | 2,519 25,465 | 5,346 | 1,587 630 1, 203 
Red Lodge, Mont....... 906 | 49,427] 3,150]  37,377| 6,900} 1,400 
Alliance, Nebr.......... 774 38,214 3,200 23,330 — 8, 460 661 2, 138 
Goffstown, ) lll 8,041 142 5, 295 562 269 1,773 
Collingswood, N.J...... 1,335 70, 720 3, 259 47,771 9,271 2,419 7, 903 
Raton, N. Mex.......... 994 67,416 2,441 48, 397 5, 433 5,079 962 5, 104 
Johnson City, N. Y..... 1,146 | 53,721] 3,418] 33,939] 8,450] 1,282 6,124 
Jamestown, N. Dak..... 1,001 55,214} 4,145 34, 891 8,627 824 80 6,647 
edina, Ohio........... 777 28,974 2,869 19, 440 4, 252 2,251 21 141 
Hobart, Okla ONG 865 35,023 | 2,283 20, 645 5,576 788 200 5,531 
Oregon City, Oreg. 944 43,537 | 2,775 28,912 5,186 | 1,424 207 5,033 
Stroudsburg, Pa... 792 2,871 21,853 3,330 670 | 1,587 
East Greenwich, R 405 15, 898 445 10,098 1, 836 964 2,515 40 
Yankton, 8. Dak.. 859| 51,659] 4,011] 31,949] 8,124] 2,298 5,072 
Lenoir City, Tenn. 890 16,073 1,431 10,321 1,350 
Bonham, Tex 1,008 32,560 | 2,247 23; 3,530 | 1,000 825 1,000 
Teague, 791 664 2,379 10,515 1,920 3,050 
Murray, Utah 951 51,512 4,471 35, 712 5, 086 1, 966 3, 872 
ringfield, Vt.......... 818 47,699 | 2,181 28, 804 6,675 | 3,032] 6,152 855 
ee Beasedy 1,022 O44 2,680 20, 247 3,913 388 260 556 
Ellensburg, Wash....... 793 44,771 3,534 29, 431 5,073 250} . 260 6, 223 
iltiamson, W. Va....- 763 26, 865 1,080 624 654 4,350 
Ripon, Wis............. 702 | 33,059] 2,179 20; 09 6,422| 2,958 534 872 
38,697 | 1,722,907 | 117,518 | 1,128,134 | 243,722 | 61,505 | 34,224, 137,804 
verage ann 
cost per pupil...)......... 44.52 3.04 29.15 6. 30 1.59 0. 88 3. 5 
Per cent of total...)......... 100.0 6.8 65.5 14.1 3.6 2.0 8.0 


ACCOUNTING TERMINOLOGY. 


In Table 58 the cities have been arranged, for the sake of conven- 
ience, in alphabetical order by groups. The average daily attend- 
ance in each school system is given in column 2, and the total current 
expenses in column 3. The total current expenses include the costs 
of general control, instruction, operation of plant, maintenance, auzil- 
dary agencies, and fixed charges and interest shown respectively in 
columns 4 to 9. These divisions of school expenditures are fre- 
quently referred to in this study as “functions of expense.’’ The 
cost of general control includes all administration costs, such as the 
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salaries and expenses of members of the board of education, business 
agents, and superintendents. The cost of instruction includes the 
salaries and expenses of principals, supervisors, and teachers, the 
cost of textbooks, and the cost of supplies used in instruction. Under 
operation of plant are placed the wages of janitors, firemen, and en- 
gineers; the cost of fuel, water, power, and light; and the cost of sup- 
plies used in keeping the school plant fit for occupancy. Maintenance 
costs represent expenditures for repair work and for replacing outworn 
furniture, apparatus, etc. Auriliary agencies embrace expenditures 
for libraries, health, recreation, school lunches, lecture courses, etc. 
Fixed charges and interest include contributions, rents, insurance 
costs, and the amount paid out as interest on the school debt. The 
expenditures shown in Table 58 have been assembled from the more 
detailed tables following later in the report. 

In discussing the graphs the curve representing the total cost per 
pupil is frequently referred to as the basal curve, and those repre- 
senting the various functions of expense as supplementary curves. 

AVERAGE COSTS PER PUPIL FOR EACH GROUP OF CITIES. 


The average annual expenditures per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance for each group of 45 cities is shown at the end of each 
section of Table 58. Thus, in Group [ the average total cost is 
$57.83; in Group II, $52.09; in Group III, $49.93; in Group IV, 
$47.51; and in Group V, $44.52. From these averages it is seen 
that the unit expenditure is greatest in the larger cities and least in 
smaller cities. The unit expenditures, therefore, for maintaining a 
school system as it works out in practice is in general greater in a 
large city than in a small one. In the 45 cities of Group I the total 
cost per pupil, $57.83, is divided as follows: For general control, 
$2.30; for instruction, $43.36; for operation, $6.16; for maintenance, 
$2.38; for auxiliary agencies, $1.13; and for fixed charges, $2.50. 
In other words, 4 per cent of the expenditures go for general control, 
75 per cent for instruction, 10.6 per cent for operation, 4.1 per cent 
for maintenance, 2 per cent for auxiliary agencies, and 4.3 per cent 
for fixed charges. Similar average expenditures for each function 
of expense and similar percentages of distribution have been ascer- 
tained for each group of cities in the same table. In general, ad- 
ministrative costs increase with the decreasing size of cities, rising | 
from $1.74 in Group II to $3.04 per pupil in Group V. On the other 
hand, instruction costs increase with the size of cities, rising steadily 
from $29.15 in Group V to $43.36 per pupil in Group I. The size 
of a city does not seem to exert any decided influence upon the cost of 
operating the school plant. The upkeep or maintenance expenditures 
in general are slightly higher in the larger cities. The expenditures for 
auxiliary agencies and fixed charges do not seem to be dependent 
upon the size of city. Because of the difference in administrative 
and instruction expenditures in large and small cities, it becomes 
necessary to treat the finances of each group of cities separately. 


| 
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TaBLe 59.—Analysis of the current expenses per student in average daily attendance in 225 city school systems, 1917-18. 
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TABLE 59.—Analysis of the current expenses per student in average daily attendance in 225 city school systems, 1917-18—Continued. 


GROUP IT (4 CITIES). 
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RATIO TO AVBRAGE,. 
(GROUP I). 2 

SBATTLE. 
108 ANGELES,.....++ 
PITTSBURGH. 
KANSAS CITY. 
PORTLAND. 
GRAND RAPIDS.....+6 
BOSTOW.. 
CLEVELABD. 
OMAHA. 
OAKIABD. 
INDIANAPOLIS....... 
ROCHEST FR... 
VASHINGTOB. 
JERSEY 
YORK... 
BAK FRANCISCO...... 
ST. 
COLUMBUS. . 
BT. PAUL... 
WORCESTER. 
CHICAGO... 
PALL 
TRTHOIT, 
PHILADELPHIA... 
RAVEN... 
SYRACUSE... 
RICHMOND. 
ORLEANS... 
BALTIMORE. 
ATLABTA. 


TOTAL COST PER PUPIL AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE COST, $57.83. 
PER PUPIL JOR GENERAL @NTROL AS REIATED TO THE AVERAGE COST $2.30. 


COST PEK PUPIL FOR IBSTRUCTION AS FELATPD TO THE AVERAGE 36. 
x AVERAGE COST LINE. L - = HIGH, M.H.-MIDDIZ RALY. 


Fia. 37 (A).—An analysis of expenditures in 45 city school systems, Group I, 1917-18. 
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RATIO TO. AVERAGE, 
q 
108 ANGELES........ |_| 
KANSAS 
RAPIDS. ...... 
BUPFALO.... 
CLEVELAND. 
OAKLAND, 
ISDIAMAPOLIS....... 
JERSBY CITY........ 
BAX VRANCISCO...... 
OT. 
COUUMBUB.. 
RIVER... 
SCRANTOB. sc 
LOUIBVIILE. 
WHEW HAVER. 
SYRACUSE, 
pRICHMOND. 
BRIDGEPORT. 
BALTIOORE, 
BIRMINGHAM... 


ATLANTA, Mi. H.¥OR 


TOTAL COT FER PUPIL AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE COST, 957.83. 
COST PRR PUPIL FOR OPERATION AS RELATED TO THB AVEPACE Cost, $6.16. 
O—o—o COST PER PUPIL FOR MAINTEWANCE AS RELATED TO THE Cost, $2.38. 
AVERAGE LIME. H - HIGH.” M.H.-MIDDIE 


Fic. 37 (B).—An analysis of oxpenuituresin 45 city school systems, Group I, 1917-18. 
59873°—21——23 
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CIrres. 
(GROUP I). 
SRATTLB, os 
LOS ANGEIES.......+. 
PITTSBURGH... 
CINCINNATI... 
KANBAS CITY... 
PORTIAW. 
GRAND RAPIBG........ 
CLEVELAND. 
MINNEAPOLIS... 
MILWAUKER.. 
ROCHESTIR. 
DENVER. 
FASHING TON. 
YORK. 
SAN FRANCISCO......- 


COLUMBUS. 


CHICAGO...0. 


PALI. RIVPR.. 


DETROIT 
LOWELL. 
SCRANTON. . 
LOQUIBVILLE, 
NEW HAVEN... 
SYRACUSE. 
RICHMOND. 
PRINGEPORT. 
FEW ORLEANS... 
BALTIMORE, 
FASHVILIE. 


x PATIO TO AVERAOB, 
| 
= code j 
Sees 
ul bef | 
“Tt, 
1 


ry 
4 
x= 
M. H. FOR 


od 


BIPOINGHAM, 


ATLABT A. 00000 4 
——eme TOTAL COST PER PUPIL AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE COST,$57.83. 
COST PER PUPIL FOR AUXILARY AGENCIRG AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE COST, $1.13. 
COST PER PUPIL FOR FIXED CHARGES AS RELATFD TO THE AVERAGE COST, $2.50. 


ont 7 4 
L 
5 
= 


x AVERME Cost LIFE.. 


L - WOW. H -HICH. M.H,-KIDDLE HALF. 


Fie. 37 (C).—An analysis of expenditures in 45 city school sysbeuis, Group 1, 1917-18. 
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RATIO TO AVERAGE, 


CITIBS. (GRouP zr). 2 


BERKELEY. 
DBS 
HARTFORD. 

BINGHAMTON. 


BaY 
SALT LAKB CITY..... 
SPRINGFIELD. ......+ 
SLIZABETH. 
TERRE 


4 


FOR 


MANCHESTER. 
WILKES-BARRE. .....+ 7 
KANSAS CITY......6. 
OSHKOSH. 
OKLAHOMA 
AKRON 
pe 
RTE 


WOBTIR. 
SAVANNAH... 


Ki 


MONTGOMERY......... 
ROANOKB, 
LITTLE ROCK......0- 


Iz 
CHARLOTTE, 


——= TOTAL COST PER PUPIL AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE Cost, $52.09. 
——+e—= COST PBR PUPIL FOR ORWBRAL CONTROL AS RELATED TO THE AVBRAGE COsT,$1.74. 


———— COST PER PUPIL POR INSTRUCTION AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE CosT,$36.06. 
x AVERAGE COST LINE. L HH - HIGH, M.H.-MIDDLE HALF, 


Fig. 38 (A).—An analysis of expendituresin 45 city school systems, Group II, 1917-18. 
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OrTigs. 
(GROUP II). 
PABADEWA. 
TRS MOINES. 
BAYONNE... 
HARTFORD. ccceces 
TOPEKA. 
DIWGHAMTON. 
BAY 
SALT LAKE OITY..... 
TACOMA, 
SPRINGFIELD. 
MERIDEN. 
SAIBM. 
DUINTH, 
UPICA. 
CANTOM, 
CEDAR. RAPIDS....-++ 
EVANSVILIZ.. 
PEORIA, 
PAWTUCKET. 


ELIZABETH. 
TERRE 
MANCHESTER. 
WILKES-BARRE. 
KANSAS 
OBHKOBH. 
TRCATUR. 
ALTOOWA. 
FORT WORTH... 
ARROW. 
SPRIBGFIELD.... 
MOBIIB.. 
CHATTANOOGA. 
CHARLESTON, 


U.H.¥OR 


RATIO TO AVERAGB, 


WHRELING... 


LITTLE 


D 2 3 
ed 
at: 
pe 
tO] 
‘| to 
+ 
ig 
ji 4 


L 


FOR 
—_- TOTAL COST PER PUPIL AS RELATED 
COST PER PUPIL FOR OPERATION AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE COST, $6.70. 


o--O-—-O GOST PER PUPIL FOR MAINTENANCE AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE CosT,$2.72. 


x AVERAGE COST LINE. - 


- HIGH, 


TO THR AVERAGE $52.09. 


Fia. 38 (B).—An analysis of expenditures in 45 city school systems, Group IT, 1917-18. 
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(GROUP IT). 


PASADEBA.. 


TOPHRA, 


SALT LAKE CITY...... 


TACOMA. 


SPRINGPIELD,.. 


MUR TIBY. 


DULUTH. 


UTTGA. 


CANTON, 


CEDAR RAPIDS....... 
EVANSVILLE, . 


PORTA. 
PAWTUCKET... 


WHESLING. 


TERRE 


MANCHESTER... 
WILKES-BARRE. ... 


KANSAS 


OSHEOSH. 


DBCATUR. 


OKLAHOMA. 


FORT WORTH. 


AKRON. 


LEXINGTON... 


BLINT. 


SPRINGFIBLD, 


MOBIIB. 


SAVANNAH. 
CHATTANOOGA, 


CHARLESTON. 
MONTGOMERY... 


LITTLE ROCK, 


CHARIOTTR, 


——-—— 
x | RATIO TO AVERAGE. 
2 
L 
“T° Stede 4 
5 
| 
| 
+2 
bet 
TOTAL COST PER PUPIL AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE CoST,$52.09. 
—--=—=—- COST PER PUPIL POR AUXILARY AGENCIBS AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE cost, $0.80 
PER PUPIL FOR FIXED CHARGBS AS RELATED: TO THE AVERAGE cost , $4.07. 
L - OW, ~ HIGH, M.H.- MIDDLE NAIF. 


x AVERAGE COST LINE. 


Fra. 38 (C).—An analysis of expenditures in 45 city school systems, Group IT, 1917-18. 
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MoH. FOR 

Crrtires. x RATIO TO -.AVERAGE. « 

(CROUP ‘ 
BOLE. 
HACKENSACK. 
GHEAT. FALLS. 
SIOUX PALLS........ 
CHEYINYE. 
COLORADO SPRINGS... 
BELLINGHAM, 
ac 
\ 
ALBUQUERQUE. 
SEWPORT. 
BURLIBGTON. 
BATTLE 
TTHACA. = 
ROCK 
GRAND ISLAND... bie 
LORAIN, vee 
MUSKOGIB ve 


TAD. 
BORWALK, 7 


TACK. 
COUMBUE, 
PADUCAH. 
BESSEMER, 
GUREVE PORT... 
SPARTANBURG... 


POR 


— TOTAL COST PER PUPIL AS RELATED TO AVMRAGE COST,$49.95. 

COST PER PUPIL YOR ADMINISTRATION AS RELATHD TO, THE AVERAGE Cost, $2.26, 

COST PER PUPIL FOR INSTRUCTION AS RELATED TO AVERAGE CosT, $54.81, 
x AVER AGE cost Lim, LW, HIGH, M,H, -MIDDLE HALF, 


\ 
\ 


~ 


FOR 


P16, (A).—Aa enslyois of expenditures in 46 olty school systems, Group ITT, 1917-18. 
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crrigs. RATIO TO AVERAGE, 
“BROOKLINE. 

SIOUX FALLS....... 
COLORADO SPRINGS... 
BELLINGHAM........ 
PARKERSBURG... 
CLINTON. 


| 


PHOENIX. 
BURLINGTON. = 
BATTIE CREEK...... 

ITHAGA. 

ROCK ISLAND......- 
GRAND ISLAND...... 
WORWALK. 
JEVVERSON CITY.... 
YORT SUITH........ 
COLUMBUS. 
WIIMTWOTON........ 


TOTAL COST PER PUPIL AG RELATED TO THR AVERAOR COST, $49.93. 

COST PER PUPIL FOR OPERATION AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE Cost, $6.47. 

COST PER PUPIL FOR MATWTEWAWOR AS RELATED TO THE AVERAON Cost, $2.18. 
aVERAGH LR. - Wow, ETOH, MK. RALP, 


MVE. FOR 


Fia, 39 (B),—An analysis of expenditures in 45 city school systems, Group IIL, 1917-18 
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CrTtrgs. 
(GROUP III). 
GREAT FALLS........ 
BIOUX 
WILKINSBURG. 
COLOKADO SPRINGS... 
abe 
SALE. 
PARKERSBURG. 
BATTLE CREFK....... 
ROCK ISLAFD......0+ 
ISLAFD....... 
MUSKOGEB. 
BORWALK. 
CITY..... 
FORT 
COLUMBUS... 
PADUCAH. 


JACKSOB. 


SPARTANBURG... 


M.H. FOR RATIO TO A 
= 
= — 
red, 
“de 
| 
i 
7 
49 
4° 
M.H.FOR ------- 


———<= TOTAL COST PER PUPIL AS KELATED TO THB AVERAGE COST,,349.93. 
—~--——- COST PER PUPIL FOR AUXILARY AGENCIES AS RELATED TO. THE AVERAGE COST,$0.66. 
COST PER PUPIL FOR FIXED CHARGES AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGB COBT,$3.55. 

AVERAGE Cost L - low. HIGH, M.H.-MIDDLE HALF. 


Fia, 39 (C).—Au analysis of expenditures in 45 city school systems, Group III, 1917-18. 
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CITIES, RATIO TO AVERAGE. 
(CRouP Iv). 2 


RICHMOND. 

BRATTLEBORO. 
SHERIDAN. 
= 
POKT ARTHUR....... 
CRAWFORDSVILLE. .... 
BISMARCK. 
IRON MOUNTAIN..... 
VANCOUVER... 
POCATELLO... = 
WAUKESHA. 
ROSWELL. 
WONT. 
TEXARKANA. 
GRAND JUNCTIOR.... 
HERKIMER. 
cccccoes 
x 
BRAINTRER. 
EAST HARTFOKD..... 
BOWLING GREEN..... 

ROCHESTER... 
CANTRAGE. 
GALIGBURY, 
CREENVILLE........ 
TUSCALOOSA. 
ROCKY MOUNT, ...... 
LA FAYRTTE......,- 


ict: 


omewaee TOTAL COST PER PUPIL AS RELATED TO THY AVERAGE COST,$47.51. 
COST PER PUPTL FOR CENRRAL CORTROL AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE COST, $2.47. 
-<<-— GOST PER PUPIL FOR INSTRUCTION AS RBIATED TO THE AVERAGE COST,$31.29. 

x AVERACB COST LINK. H - HIGH, M.H, -MIDDIZ RALY, 


i] 
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FOR 


Fia. 40 (A).—An analysis of expenditures in 45 city school systems, Group TV, 17-18. 
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{GROUP Iv). 
vc 
RICHMOND... 
BRATTLEBORO... 
SALIBA... 
CSKALOOSAs 
CRAWFORDVILLE... 
PIMMARCK. 
‘IROM MOUNTAIN...... 
VANCOUVER... 
POCATELLO... 
WAUKESHA. 
PRIMONT. 
GRAFD JUNCTION..... 
PRAINTRFE.... 
PAST HARTFORD...... 
BOWLING CREHN...... 
PRIATOL. 
VAYHPSBORO. 
CARTHAGE. 
ep 
TUSCALOOSA. 
POCKY MOUNT... 
1A 0000 
COLUMBIA. ccc 


4 
4 | 
| 
as x 


M.H. FOR 


al 


PCR. 


meme TOTAL COST PER PUPIL AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE COST $47.51. 
COST PER PUPIL FOR OPERATION AS RELATFD TO THR AVERAGE COST, $6.50. 


COST PER PUPIL FOR MAINTYUANCE AS. RELATFD TO THE AVERAGE COST, $2.12, 
AVEROE COM LIF, L - LOW. HIGH. HALF, 


Fia. 40 (B).—An analysis of expenditures in 45 city school systems, Group IV, 1917-18. 
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OITIES. “J RATIO TO AVERAGE, 


(GROUP IV). 


RICHMOND. 
FRATTLEBORO... 
——4 


47 

CRAWFORDSVILLE... 

IROW MOUNTAIN...... bd 

VANCOUVER. 

DE 


EAST HARTFORD,.... 
BOWLING 
BRISTOL. 
CARTHAGE... 
ROCK 
TUSCALOOSA.......: 
POOKY MOURT....... 
LA VAYETTE........ 


TOTAL (ST PER PUPIL AS RELATKD TO TRE AVERAGE COST , $47.51. 
GOST PER PUPIL FOR AUXILARY AGENCIPS AS RELATKD TU THE AVERAGE COST,$0.95. 
PER PUPIL FOR FIZED CHANGES AB RELATHD TO THE AVERAGE Cost $4.18. 

% «AVERACE Cost LINE. - HAD. 


Fra. 40 (C).—An analysis of expenditures in 45 city school systems, Group IV, 1917-18. 
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(GROUP ¥). 
MOMROVIA. 
SPRINOPIELD........ 
COLLINGSWOOD. 
DODGE 
ALLIANCE. 
JOHNSON CITY....... 
IDAHO FALLS.......- 
ER 
OREGON CITY........ 
THIRF RIVER PAILS... 
MILLINOCKET........ 
co 
RAST GREENWICK..... 
WINCHESTER... 
MOSS POINT......... 
WILLIAMSON. 
HARRISONBURG. ...... 
deus 
BAST POINT........- 
LENOIR 


N.H.FOR ——-—— 


RATIO 70 AVERAGE. 
2 
‘A. 


ITY 


~ 
4 
& 


4 = 
4 


7 


FOR 
TOTAL COST PER PUPIL AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE COST, $44.52. 
—-—=— COST PER PUPIL FOR GENERAL CONTROL AS RELATED TO THB AVERAGE COsT,$3.04. 
————- COST PER PUPIL FOR INSTRUCTION AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE CosT,$29.15. 

x AVERAGE COST LINE. 


- 


hi - HIGH, 


MIDDIZ HALF, 


Fia. 41 (A).—An analysis of expenditures in 45 city school systems, Group V, 1917-18. 
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RATIO TO AVFRAGE. 

(GROUP V). ° 1 2 3 
MONROVIA. 
= 


lo} 


JAVESTOWE. 
RED 
CLIFTON. 
DODGE CITY.......6 
JOHNSON CITY...... - 
IDAHO PALLS....... 
SANFORD. 
OREGON CITY....... 
THIEF RIVER FALLS. 


Ol 


IO 
i 


Old 
\ 

4 

{ 


N« 


| 


CYBTHIABA. 
RAST GREEBWIOK.... 
WINCHBSTER........ 
STROUDSBURG. .....- 
MOSS 
WILLIAMSON. 
occ f 
HARRISONBURG.....- 
EASTON.» 
MONROR. 
EAST POINT... 
LEROIR CITY.....+. 


OPELIKA. 
M.H. FOR '* 
TOTAL COB? PER PUPIL AS RELATED TO THR AVERAGE COST, $44.52. 
COST PER PUPIL YOR OPERATION AS RBIATBD TO THE AVERAGE COST, $6.30. 
COST PER PUPIL FOR MAINTEBANCE AS RBLATED TO THE AVERIGE Cost ,$1.59. 
AVERAGE COST LIMB, - LOW. H = RIGH,  M.H.-MIDDLB RALP. 
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Fia. 41 (B),—An analysis of expenditure in 45 city school systems, Group V, 1917-18. 
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(GROUP 
MOBROVIA. 
YABETON. 
BILENSBURG... 
RED 
MURRAY. 
OLIPTON. 
BATAVI 
LAMAR, 


BARRB. 


DODGE CITY. 
ALLIANCE. 


RIPON. 


JOHNSON CITY. 


IDAHO 
ORBGON 


THIEF RIVER FALLS.. 


MILLINOCKET. 
HOBART. 


MARSHALL. 


EAST GREENWICK...... 
VWINCHESTMR.... 


STROUDSBURG. 


MEDIDA... 
MOSS 


WILLIAMSON. 


MILFORD. 


MOWROB, 
MBWA. 


LEHOIR CITY. 


OPELIKA. 


—¥.H.FOR —-— 
RATIO TO AVERAGE, 
2 
7 
de 
or") 
Is, TF 
ot 
"Lote mye 
= a 
the 
M.H.FOR -------- 
TOTAL COST PER PUPIL AS RELATED TO THB AVERAE COST, $44.52. 
COST PER PUPIL FOR AUXILABY.AGENCIES AS REIATED TO THE AVERAGE COsT,$0.69. 
COST PER PUPIL. ¥OR FIXED GHARGEB. AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE CosT ,$3.56, 
x AVERAGE COST LIFE. LOW, ti ~ HIGH. M.H.-MIMDIZ HALP. 


Fria. 41 (C).—An analysis of expenditures in 45 city school systems, Group V, 1917-18. 
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THE AVERAGE TOTAL COSTS PER PUPIL IN EACH CITY. 


The average costs just considered for each group of cities might 
lead one to infer that all cities in any given group might have about 
the same unit costs and distribute their expenditures in about the 
same proportion. To show the degree to which each city repre- 
sented varies from these averages and these percentages is the pur- 
pose of Table 59 and figures 37, 38, 39, 40, and 41. In Table 58, 
similar annual expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
have been computed for each of the 225 cities. Thus, in Group I 
it is seen that Seattle, Wash., spends annually $79.32 per pupil. 
Of this amount $2.49 goes for general control, $52.45 for instruc- 
tion, $8.25 for operation, $3.42 for maintenance, $4.22 for auxil- 
lary agencies, and $8.49 for fixed charges. The cities have been 
arranged in Table 59 in the decreasing order of their total cost per 
pupil per year. In Group I Seattle stands highest with a per capita 
expenditure of $79.32, and Atlanta, Ga., lowest with a per capita 
of $31.45, the average per capita for the group being $57.83. By 
dividing the cost in Seattle ($79.32) by the average cost, it is found 
that this city spends 1.37 times as much per pupil per year as is 
spent in the average city school system of Group I. This quotient 
may be called the “ratio to the average’”’ (column 3). It is also a 
percentage showing that Seattle spends 37 per cent more than the 
average. It may also be considered an index number. On the other 
hand, Atlanta spends per pupil only 0.54, or 54 per cent, of the 
average expenditure. Atlanta has an index of 54. ‘These ratios, 
or index numbers, have been plotted in each part of figure 37, result- 
ing in the continuous heavy black line drawn diagonally down across 
the grapb. 

THE MIDDLE HALF. 


For the sake of convenience in analyzing city school expenditures, 
it has become almost an established practice to divide the cities into 
four equal or nearly equal groups, according to the magnitude of the 
unit cost. Quartile points are employed to separate the upper and 
lower fourths from the middle 50 per cent of the cities. Thus, when 
the 45 cities have been arranged in the ascending order of unit costs, 
the point halfway between the average cost in the eleventh and twelfth 
cities is called the first quartile and that halfway between the thirty- 
fourth and the thirty-fifth cities is termed the third quartile. The 
limits of the middle half or the quartile points have been indicated 
by the arrows at the extreme right of each diagram. Thus, in Group 
I the expenditures in the first 11 cities are above the middle half 
and the expenditures in the last 11 cities are below the middle half, 
the remaining 23 cities having expenditures coming within the middle 
zone. The reasons for wide variations from the average can not 
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be set forth in this limited study, even if they were definitely known. 
This presentation only attempts to show deviations from the general 
practice. It may be highly commendable for a city to incur high 
per capita costs or to maintain schools at low cost if proper results 
can be secured thereby. Further, the more progressive school 
systems may incur unusual expenditures in one direction or another 
jn attempting to promote some particular educational experiment. 
General control expenditures, or the cost of auxiliary agencies, 
even in the best school systems, may exhibit wide deviations from 
the general practice. Such unusual expenditures in city schools, 
therefore, may not only not be derogatory but highly commendable. 

For each function of expense the middle half of the cities has been 
indicated either at the top or the bottom of each graph. Thus, in 
Group I the middle half of the cities spend for general control from 
0.57 to 1.10 times the average amount so spent by all 45 cities. 
These ‘‘zonal lines’’ have been indicated by the arrowheads at the 
top of figure (Part A). Similarly, the zonal limits for the cost of 
instruction (0.80 to 1.06) have been located at the bottom of the same 
chart. Half the cities fall within this narrow zone. In Part B 
the middle half for the operation of the school plant has been in- 
dicated at the top of the figure and the corresponding bounds for 
maintenance costs are shown at the bottom of the same diagram. 
In Part C similar quartile points have been located for auxiliary 
agencies and fixed charges at the top and bottom of the diagram, 
respectively. If the expenditures for any function extend beyond 
these zones, the unit cost for this purpose is considered high; if they 
are less than the smallest quartile, the cost is considered low, as 
judged by the practice of the middle half. 


UNIT FUNCTIONAL COSTS FOR EACH CITY. 


With the average line, the total cost curve, and the middle halves 
located, it becomes a comparatively casy matter to determine the 
function of expense in which the greatest irregularity exists. Con- 
tinuing with Group I, it is found that the average cost per pupil for 
general control is $2.30, while in Seattle this cost is $2.49 per pupil, 
or 1.08 times the average. This point is plotted on the graph to 
mark the origin of the “dash-dot” curve, representing general- 
control costs in Part A of figure 37. The expenditures of Seattle for 
general control come just within the middle zone. This curve 
“zigzags” back and forth across the “‘total cost” curve, but takes 
in general the same direction as the continuous black curve. Some 
wide deviations, however, are striking. Cleveland, Ohio, spends 
2.58 times as much for general control as is spent on an average by 
cities of its class. Washington, D. C., spends only 41 per cent of 
the average for general control. Portland, Oreg., and New Orleans, 
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La., spend large unit amounts for general control. It should be 
remembered that the discussion, thus far, does not show whether 
the proportion spent for general control is high or low, as compared 
with the general practice—this will be shown later; it only indicates 
the magnitude of the expense per pupil for administration as com- 
pared with what the “average” city spends. From the curve for 
general control it is seen that Cleveland spends more for this purpose 
than either Portland or New Orleans. Birmingham, Ala., incurs the 
smallest expense for general control of any city in Group I. 

For instruction Seattle spends $52.45 per pupil, or 1.21 times the 
average cost of $43.36. This point forms the origin of the ‘‘dash” 
curve in Part A of figure 37 and falls just above the upper quartile 
of 1.06 shown by the right-hand arrow at the bottom of the chart. 
It will be noticed that this curve for instruction costs hugs close 
to the total cost curve for the reason that it constitutes on an average 
75 per cent of it. A greater range of deviations prevails for minor 
functions of expense such as general control, maintenance, auxiliary 
agencies, and fixed charges than for major functions, such as instrue- 
tion and operation of plant. The relative magnitude of these ranges 
is indicated at the top and bottom of each figure. The ranges for 
auxiliary agencies and fixed charges are exceedingly great. Los 
Angeles, Calif., spends the highest amount per pupil for instruction 
(1.41 times the average) of any city represented in the group. Bir- 
mingham, Ala., spends the least for this purpose. 

In a similar way it is found that Seattle spends for operation 1.34, 
for maintenance 1.44, for auxiliary agencies 3.73, and for fixed 
charges 3.40 times as much for these respective functions as is spent 
per pupil on an average in cities of its class. For every purpose it 
spends more than the average. It deviates farthest from the average 
in its expenditures for auxiliary agencies (3.73). It deviates almost 
as far (3.40) on fixed charges. Its expenditures for general control 
and instruction are only slightly above the average (1.08 and 1.21, 
respectively). Let us proceed to analyze these index numbers for 
Seattle to ascertain whether they exceed the corresponding pro- 
portions spent for these purposes by other cities of its class coming 
within the middle half. Judging from the procedure of the middle 
half, it appears that the expenditures for auxiliary agencies and 
fixed charges are relatively high and that the costs of general control 
and instruction are relatively low; but these assumptions have not 
been definitely established, since the middle half of the cities deviate 
more widely on minor functions than on major functions. The 
ratio for fixed charges, for example, might not, therefore, be higher 
than upper limit of the corresponding ratio for the middle half. 
The following paragraphs establish a scientific basis for determining 
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whether the proportion spent by any city for any function of expense 
is higher or lower than the average and whether it falls within or 
without the middle half. 


PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES. 


Of the $79.32 spent per pupil in Seattle, $2.49, or 3.14 per cent, 
went for general control. Of the $57.83 spent per pupil by the 
average city in Group I, 4 per cent went for this purpose. It is 
seen, therefore, that Seattle spends a smaller proportion of its total 
cost for general control than is ordinarily spent by cities of its class. 
For instruction Seattle spends $52.45 per pupil, while the average 
city of Group I spends only $43.36. In Seattle, 66.1 per cent of its 
school expenditures goes for instruction, while in the ‘‘average”’ 
city 75 per cent goes for this purpose. Seattle spends, therefore, 
a relatively small proportion of its total costs for instruction, but 
a relatively large amount for this purpose as compared with other 
cities of its class. As the two curves representing costs for general 
control and for instruction in Seattle (figure 37, Part A) fall to the 
right of the average line and to the left of the total cost curve, they 
appear to indicate that the cost is high but the proportion low, 
although they have been located without any reference to the pro- 
portional distribution of expenditures. It remains, therefore, to 
be shown that when any supplementary curve falls to the left of 
the total cost curve the proportion is low, as judged by the average 
proportion so spent by all 45 cities, and that when any such curve 
falls to the right of the total cost curve the proportion is high. In 
Table 59 the total cost ratio for Seattle has been divided into each 
succeeding ratio to the average, giving these quotients: For general 
control, 0.79; for instruction, 0.88; for operation, 0.98; for main- 
tenance, 1.05; for auxiliary agencies, 2.72; and for fixed charges, 
2.48, which have been called the ‘geometrical deviations from the 
total cost ratio.” These ratios represent the magnitude of the 
proportion spent by Seattle for each purpose as compared with that 
spent by the “average” city of its class, as shown below, ‘Thus, it 
will be shown that Seattle spends for general control 79 per cent of 
the proportion spent by the average city of its class, 

This percentage is secured as follows: 


$2. 49 
1.08 $2.30 $2. 49x $57. 83 
1.37 $79. 32” $2. 30 $79. 32 
$57. 83 


(1) 0. 79 = 


The unquestionably correct ratio (r) showing the relationship of 
the proportion spent by Seattle for general control to the proportion 
spent by the average city of Group | is: 
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$2.49 
(2) pa $79.32 _ $2.49 x$57.83 


4.00 $2.30 $2.30 x$79.32 
$57.83 


Combining equations (1) and (2), ‘t is found that r=0.79. In 
other words, the geometrical deviation of any ratio from the total 
cost ratio for any given function of expense represents the percentage 
relationship between the proportion spent for this purpose by a given 
city and average proportion so spent by all cities in the same group. 
Thus the proportion spent by Seattle for general control is only 79 
per cent of the proportion so spent by the average city of its class. 
The proof of this theorem renders unnecessary the computation of a 
series of percentages showing just what proportion of the expend- 
itures of each city goes for each function of expense. For instruc- 
tion Seattle spends 88 per cent of the average proportion, and for 
operation, 98 per cent. For the other three functions, it exceeds the 
average proportion. Whenever this ratio of geometrical deviation 
is less than 1, the proportion spent by any city for this purpose is 
necessarily less than the average proportion so spent by all cities of 
its class. Whenever the ratio is greater than 1 the proportion of 
necessity is larger than the average proportion. It has been proved, 
therefore, that the relative position of a supplementary curve and 
the basal curve for any city indicates whether the proportion spent 
for the given function is high or low. Thus Cleveland is high on the 
proportion spent for general control, low on the proportion spent for 
instruction, and high on operation, maintenance, auxiliary agencies, 
and fixed charges. If the expenditures of every city were distrib- 
uted in the same proportion as they are in the ‘‘average” city there 
would be no deviation from the total cost curve and all curves would 
coincide. The ‘‘spread” in the supplementary curves, therefore, 
denotes deviations. It should be remembered, however, that scalar 
deviations are different from percentage deviations, a deviation of 2 
from the basal curve at the point 1.2 is only half as great a percentage 
of deviation as the same scalar deviation at point 0.6. 

Lt will probably never happen, nor is it very desirable, that the 
supplementary curves will coincide exactly with the basal curve. 
Deviations may always be expected. ‘The question is, How much 
deviation is practiced by the middle 23 cities? As in other measures 
of expenditures, the quartile points are here used to indicate the 
cities falling within and without the middle half. In Table 59, 
columns 10 and 11, it is found that one-fourth of the cities spend for 
instruction less than 91 per cent of the proportion spent by all cities, 
Another fourth spends more than 1.04 times the average proportion, 
Half of the cities spend from 91 to 104 per cont of the average pro- 
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portion. It is assumed, therefore, that the cities in Group I may 
vary from 91 to 104 per cent from the average proportion spent for 
instruction by all such cities without such costs-being considered 
either high or low. In Table 58 it is shown that the average propor- 
tion spent for instruction in the cities of Group I is 75 per cent. Ap- 
plying the percentages (91 and 104) to this proportion it is found that 
a city must spend for instruction from 68.25 to 78 per cent of its 
total cost if it comes within the zonal bounds of the middle half. 
The cities which spend more than 78 per cent for instruction, i. e., 
the cities which have a geometrical deviation greater than 1.04, have 
been indicated with the letter H in figure 37. Those cities spending 
less than 68.25 per cent for instruction, i. e., those cities with a geo- 
metrical deviation less than 91, have been indicated by the letter L 
in the figure. When these facts are considered, it is found in figure 
37, Part A, that Seattle comes within the middle zone on the propor- 
tion spent for administration but stands low (L) on instruction costs. 
Cleveland stands high (H) on general control costs but low (L) on 
instruction costs. In this curve it is clearly seen that greater devia- 
tions (from 70 to 100) are permitted for overhead costs than for 
instruction costs (from 91 to 104)—the range in the former being 30 
points and in the latter only 13 points. The range variations explain 
why Seattle is marked low (L) on instruction costs and not marked at 
all on administration costs which are even less than instruction costs 
(1.08 for general control and 1.21 for instruction) when compared 
with the average amounts spent for these respective functions. 

With these explanations in mind, it is seen that Seattle spends 
for auxiliary agencies and for fixed charges more than the corre- 
sponding proportion so spent by the middle 50 per cent of the cities 
and for instruction less than the average percentage so spent by these 
23 cities. It would have been incorrect to have inferred that the 
proportion spent for general control in Seattle was its most commend- 
able expenditure simply because the index (1.08) for this purpose was 
lower than that for any other function of cost. The proportions spent 
for the other functions, operation and maintenance, come within 
middle bounds. These considerations relative to a distribution of 
expenditures do not vitiate the deductions made above, that the 
total unit cost in Seattle exceeds that of any other city represented 
and that the absolute unit cost for each function exceeds the average 
for the group on every count. Only on the cost for administration 
does this city entail a unit cost falling within the middle half of the 
cities. 

In Cleveland the total cost per pupil is just above the middle half. 
For administration it spends considerably more than the average 
amount; for instruction a little less; for operation, maintenance, 
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and auxiliary agencies more than the average; and for fixed charges 
considerably more than the average. The high proportion spent for 
administration and the low proportion spent for instruction are 
outstanding, when judged by the practice of the middle half of the 
cities. This study does not attempt to say, however, that these 
distributions are unwise. If better results are secured by such 
asymmetrical distributions, the practice is not to be condemned. 
In fact, progress in school administration often evolves out of the 
extraordinary. This study attempts to point out where high or low 
expenditures are likely to be found; not to say why they exist or 
whether the expenditures are to be commended or condemned. A 
closer analysis of local conditions is necessary for sane judgments 
regarding a wise distribution of city school expenditures. It is hoped 
that the graphic presentations will stimulate interest in an analysis of 
city school expenditures, and form a standard with which city school 
costs can be compared. Any wide variations from the general 
practice should receive the most careful scrutiny from those charged 
with administering city school finances. Unusually low costs also 
should challenge analysis. 


THE NORM AND THE INDIVIDUAL CITY. 


It is not practicable to study and to present graphically the ex- 
penditures of all city school systems. Those chosen probably rep- 
resent the average conditions for all cities in their group. With 
these norms established, it becomes an easy matter to ascertain the 
location of any city not included in the graphic presentations. 
First, secure for the city in question data corresponding to that found 
in Table 58. Second, compute the average annual cost per pupil in 
average daily attendance for all purposes and for each function 
separately. Third, divide these average costs in the given city by 
the respective average costs for all cities shown in Table 22. The 
quotients thus obtained are used in locating the city on the proper 
graphs for its class—the quotient for the total cost determining its 
rank among the 45 cities, and the functional quotients, the respective 
points on the supplementary curves. Fourth, divide each ratio to 
the average for each function of expense by the corresponding ratio 
for the total cost for the city in question. The quotients correspond 
to those given in the paired columns 6 and 7, 10 and 11, 14 and 15, 
18 and 19, 22 and 23, and 26 and 27 of Table 59. Fifth, mark with 
“H” all those quotients exceeding the respective third quartile 
points and with ‘‘L”’ all those quotients less than the respective 
first quartile points shown in the last line of each section of Table 59, 
In this manner any city may be superimposed on the graphs by 
inserting a new horizontal line at the proper place. Thus, with a 
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minimum of work the expenditures of any city not included in the 
diagrams can be analyzed and compared with 45 other cities of the 
same class. The only questionable phase of this procedure is that 
the additional city studied does not form a part of standard by 
which it is measured as do the other cities included in the graphs. 
The standard, however, would not be materially affected by the 
addition of a single city. In fact, it may be more desirable to com- 
pare a city with a standard of which it is not a part. 


THE AVERAGE VERSUS THE MEDIAN, 


By using the arithmetical average, it has been possible to incorpo- 
rate in the same series of charts a study of the proportional distribu- 
tion of expenditures as well as a comparative analysis of absolute 
costs. Had the median been used instead to indicate the central 
tendency a study of proportion distribution could not have been in- 
cluded, since it does not possess the necessary mathematical proper- 
ties. The middle half and the quartile points have been indicated 
in each accompanying chart. A sort of hybrid has, therefore, been 
employed—the average and the middle half. One limitation of this 
method needs clarification. Each city contributes its “per pupil’ 
weight in determining the basal arithmetical averages—the larger 
cities drawing the averages unduly near to them. The result is 
most pronounced in bunching the ratios either above or below the 
average of 1.00 as shown in columns 5 and 13 and in the paired 
columns 6 and 7, and 14 and 15 of Table 59,GroupI. This asym- 
metrical apportionment of ratios does no particular harm since the 
range of the middle half is ‘‘skewed’’ accordingly. By classifying 
the cities according to size this undesirable tendency is practically 
nullified in the cities of the last four groups, since no city in any one 
group is more than three times the size of another city in the same 
group. In Group I the cities vary greatly in size and some exert 
undue influence in displacing an average. 
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65. 84 
6 First quartile is 1.12; third quartile, 0.77. 
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(GROUP I). RATIO TO AVERAGR. 
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¥ | \ 
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yu. 
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BVRACUBE. 
BALT IMORB. 
SCRANTON. 
+ 
WABHVILLE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
------- 
TOTAL COST OF INSTRUCTION PER PUPIL AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE cost ,$43 36. 
—-— Cost OF HIGH SGIOOL INSTRUCTION AS RELATED TO THE AVERAE COST,$92.01. 
COBT OF BIBUBUTARY SCIWOL INSTRUCTION AS RELATED TO THB AVERAGE COST 
AVERME LINE. M.H.- MIDDLE HALF, 


Fa. 42.—Annual coast of instruetion per pupil in average daily attendanee in elementary, in secondary, 
and in all sehools in 45 cities of Group I, 1917-18. 
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rgTAL COST OF INSTRUCTION PRR PUPIL AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGR COST, 36.06. 
OF HYGH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION AS RELATED To THE AVERAGE CosT, $65.84. 
COST OF ELEMBNTARY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION AS RELATED TO THB AVERAGE 


Via. 43.—Annual cost of instruction per pupil in average daily attendance in elementary, in secondary, 
and in all schools in 45 cities of Group II, 1917-18, 
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(GROUP III), RATIO TO AVERAGE. " 
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M.H. POR ------- 
OTAL COBT OF INSTRUCTION PRR PUPIL AS RELATED TO THR AVERAGE COST, $34.81. 
—"—" COST CF HIGH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION a® RELATED TO THE AVERAGE COST, $62.09. 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE COST, 429. 
AVERAGE CosT LIME. MIDDLE HALF, 


Fi. 44.—Annual cost of instruction per pupil in average daily attendance in elementary, in secondary, 
and in all schools in 45 cities of Group III, 1917-18, 
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CITIES. 
(GROUP IV). RATIO TO AVERAGE. 


LEAD. 
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———" TOTAL COST OF INSTRUCTION PER PUPIL AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE CO8T,$31.29. 
—-*—— COST OF HIGH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION AS RELATED TO THB AVERAGE COST, $56.59. 


COST OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION AS RELATED TO THE AVERAGE COST, $26. 
% AVERAGE COST M.H.- MIDDLE HALF, 
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Fia. 45.—Annual cost of instruction per pupil in average daily attendance in elementary, in secondary, 
and in all schools in 45 cities of Group TV, 1917-18. 
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(GROUP V), 
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COST OF INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In Table 60 the 225 cities whose expenditures have just been 
analyzed have been rearranged in the order of the total cost of in- 
struction per pupil in average daily attendance in all day schools. 
Thus, in Group I Los Angeles ranks first with a per capita of $61.31; 
Portland, Oreg., second with a per capita of $53.62; and Seattle, 
third with a unit cost of $52.45. The corresponding average for the 
whole group is $43.86. Los Angeles spends 1.41, Portland 1.24, and 
Seattle 1.21 times this average. These points are plotted in figure 
42 at the beginning of the continuous heavy black curve. This curve 
shows whether a city spends a large or small amount as compared 
with the amount spent by the average city of its class, and whether 
it spends more or less than its “‘neighbors.” The “ middle-half”’ on 
this curve has been indicated by the arrow heads at the extreme 
right of the diagrams. The highest 11 and the lowest 11 cities are 
outside of the ‘‘middle-half’’ on the total per capita cost for 
instruction, 

Corresponding per capita costs and ratios have been computed for 
elementary, for secondary, and for vocational, normal, and special 
schools. Only the ratios for elementary and secondary schools have 
been plotted in the diagrams, since some cities report no expendi- 
tures for schools of the latter types. An inspection of the diagrams 
shows that Los Angeles spends for elementary school instruction 1.20 
times as much per pupil as the average city, and for high school 
instruction 1.65 times as much as the average city spends. It stands 
slightly above the ‘‘middle-half”’ in elementary school costs, but 
decidedly above the third quartile in high school costs. Portland 
stands high in elementary school costs but low in high school costs. 
Seattle stands just above the third quartile in both counts. Jersey 
City ranks very high in secondary school costs. As different numbers 
representing the average daily attendance in the different types of 
schools have been used in securing the three series of ratios used in 
the diagram, these groups do not show whether the proportion spent 
for clementary and for secondary school instruction in the same 
cities is high or low. Since the continuous heavy black curve in- 
cludes the cost of instruction in vocational, normal, and special 
schools, it often does not occupy an intermediate position between 
those curves representing elementary and secondary school costs, 
In a similar manner the costs of elementary and secondary school 
instruction in the other groups of cities have been pictured in figures 
43, 44, 45, and 46. 

It has already been shown that the total cost of instruction per 
pupil in daily attendance increases, in general, with the population 
of the cities, It is shown in these five serial diagrams that the same 
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principle holds for both elementary and secondary school costs. The 
average unit cost of high school instruction in Group I is $92.01; in 
Group II, $65.84; in Group III, $62.09; in Group IV, $56.59; and in 
Group V, $55.06. Considerable difference prevails between these 
costs in very small and in very large cities. Elementary school costs 
for instruction in Group I average $36.98; in Group II, $31.50; in 
Group III, $29.92; in Group IV, $26.48; and in Group V, $23.54. 
In the chapter on public high schools it is shawn that the relationship 
between elementary and secondary school costs for operation, main- 
tenance, auxiliary agencies, and fixed charges is about the same as 
that existing between such costs for instruction only. In other 
words, if it costs twice as much per year to provide instruction for a 
secondary as for an elementary school pupil, the total annual cost 
of high school] education will also be about double that provided in 
the elementary schools. If this deduction applies to city schools as 
well as to all schools combined, the relative unit of cost of elementary 
and secondary education in city schools can be readily determined. 
Thus, in Group I the annual cost of high school education per student 
is 2.48 ($92.01 divided by $36.98) times the cost of elementary school 
education. In Group II the corresponding ratio is 2.09; in Group III, 
2.08; in Group IV, 2.14; and in Group V, 2.34. From these percent- 
- ages it is seen that high school education costs, approximately, from 
two to two and one-half times as much as elementary school educa- 
tion. The corresponding ratio for an equal number of days school- 
ing for the whole country—urban and rural schools combined—is 
2.40, as shown in chapter on public high schools. Above it has been 
pointed out that for the cities in Group I the amount spent for in- 
struction is 75 per cent of the total current expenses. 

Applying this percentage to the average costs shown in figure 42 
($92.01 and $36.98), it is found that the total annual cost per pupil 
in high schools in the largest cities is $122.68 and in elementary 
schools is $49.31. Applying in a like manner the percentage 69.2, 
69.7, 65.9, and 65.5 to the average costs for Groups II, III, IV, and © 
V shown in Table 58, the corresponding costs for Group II are esti- 
mated to be $95.14 and $45.52; for Group III, $89.08 and $42.93; for 
Group IV, $85.87 and $40.18; and for Group V, $84.06 and $35.94, 
respectively. It should be remembered that these considerations 
do not take into account any expeditures for new buildings, grounds, 
or new equipment. 
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TABLE 61.—Average annual salaries of teachers in 160 city school systems, 1917-18. 
GROUP I (10 CITIES). 
Elementary (including | 
atereirten). Secondary (high). All teachers. 
Cities. 
Men. Men. Total. | Men. Total. 
1 2 3 oe oe 6 7 8 9 10 
San Francisco, Calif......... $1,508 | $1,055 | $1,063 | $1,769 | $1,695 | $1,722 | $1,701 | $1,104} $1,140 
Ver, C010... 1,083 | 1,072} 1,952] 1,518| 1,639] 1/422] 1,092] 1.121 
COMM: 787 787 | 1,600 1,142} 1,173 836 
Louisville, Ky..............- 672 671 | 1,446 | 1,181} 1,291 762 
Cambridge, Mass............ 915 918 | 1,590] 1,106| 1,262] 1,498 949 | 1,002 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... 1,189 848 868 | 1,264] 1,051 | 1,117] 1,355 822 87 
Kansas City, Mo............. 834 13564] 12287| 12413 1,361 982 "1,087 
857 857} 1,082] 1,327] 1,246} 1,020 919 924 
Paterson, N. 1, 608 784 797 | 1,286] 1,054] 15172] 1,323 792 S43 
First quartile.......... 772 785 792 | 1,266] 1,051 | 1,172] 1,232 807 S48 
1,039 857 868} 1,505] 1,197} 1,254] 15355 919 924 
Third 1,508 992 | 1,600] 1,327| 1,413] 1,087] 1,079 
GROUP II (21 CITIES). 
Montgomery, Ala............ $690 $525 $529 | $1,000 $907 $572 $595 
Sacramento, Calif...... 1,267] 1,112] 1,116] 1,555 |. 1,473 | 1,504] 1,489] 1,165| 1,195 
New Britain, Conn... 524 529 722 934 
Jacksonville, Fla... ... 811 552 566 | 1,979 949 | 1,196 | 1,130 578 617 
al 461 463 | 1,127 561 84 978 475 516 
Savannah, Ga... 1, 903 725} 1,667| 1,015 | 1,328| 1,726 720 
Decatur, Ill. ..... 1,264| 510| 902} 580 619 
Topeka, Kans... 858 829 $31 989 957 967 939 857 867 
ALY.» 769 769 | 1,306 818 | 1,017] 1,241 774 
Lansing, Mich......... 1,050 734 736 | 1,228 778 914} 1,208 740 767 
Perth Amboy, 2) 135 778 793 | 1,257| 1,125] 1,191 | 15382 S01 S42 
West Hoboken, N. J.. 929} 1,619) 1,210} 1,359| 1,619 987 
Schenectady, N. Y.. 718 726} 1,215| 1,083 | 1,088| 1,180 762 783 
Akron, Ohio.......... 947 947 | 1,262] 1,047] 15127] 1,262 964 
Allentown, Pa.. 1,004 828 856 | 1,459 | 1,084) 1,331 | 1,206 S47 934 
..-| 1,106 463 534} 1,152 574 805 | 1,164 472 588 
Pawtucket, R. I.. 964 649 651 | 1,187 878 972 | 1,158 673 698 
Fort Worth, Tex. 764 687 691 | 1,162 986 | 1,017 718 751 
San Antonio, Tex. 971 887 890} 1,415 | 1,232] 1,284] 1,287 948 979 
Roanoke, Va... 1,251 533 545 | 2,388 712 | 1,026} 1,820 545 582 
727| 727} 1,288| 870) ‘970| 753 779 
First quartile... . .| _ 788 529 1,140| 798 922 998 575 615 
Median....... 1, 718 726 | 1,257 899 | 1,017 | 1,206 
Third quartile......... 1, 258 829 1,507) 1,069) 1,240) 1,835 901 
GROUP III (39 CITIES). 
Bessemer, $362 | $483 | $062) $666) $725 | 7 | $517 Sol 
Gadsden, Ala................ 1, 495 399 425 810 579 612 | 1,133 422 451 
Santa Cruz, Calif. ‘| 1,350 S51 872} 1,438] 1,283 | 1,342] 15420 947 | 1,015 
Middletown, 782 782} 1, 973 | 1,002} 1,233 852 
Waycross, Ga.... 585] 567] 1,100) 747| | 843/584 
Cairo, Ill... 631 | 631 7277; 676 
Freeport, Il... ‘| 1,100 685 691 | 1,288] 1,086) 1,181 | 1,260 749 
Rock Island, lil. 1,300 736 746 827 7 990 752 772 
Mishawaka, 804 804} 1,310 807 | 1,017) 1,310 804 
Iowa City, fowa 682} 690 508 | '925| 648 678 
Owensboro, Ky. 495 | 1,423 910 | 1,133 489 590 
Monroe, La... 528 59 750 796) 645 592 
Clinton, Mass. 605 695 057 720 733 
Gloucester, Ma 614 614| 1,070 855 svt | 1,070 650 674 
Greenfield, Mass 668 | 1,083 872 | 1,145 686 710 
Medford, Mass. . hts 642 645 | 1,255 713 | 882} 1,221 658 717 
Methuen, Mass.............. 1, 200 701 | 1,400 986 | 1,052 | 1,333 712 734 
Newburyport, 1,108 7320 | 804) 1,108 576 604 
North Adams, 687 687) 1,350 1,046 1,350 718 7M 
Alpena, Mich..............-- 568 549 551 | 1,381 S30 1,004 508 652 
704 74) 1,104 O57 1,018 | 1,104 826 
Grand Island, Nebr.......... 900 O63 667) 1,164) S15 we «(1,126 727 
Ni 1,008 763 772) 1,319) 667; 974) 1,280 
Bloomfield, N.J............. | NaS 842} 1,607! 1,500) 1,501) 1,383 
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TABLE 61.—Average annual salaries of teachers in 160 city school systems, 1917-18—Con. 
GROUP III (39 CITIES)—Continued. 


| ig Amy Secondary (high). All teachers. 
Cities. 
| Men. Total. | Men, Total. | Men. Total. 
1 a er 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
! 
Montclair, N.J.............. $950 | $923 925 | $1,535 | $1,532 | $1,533 | $1,333 | $1,010 | $1,051 
Albuquerque, N. Mex....... 714; 1,243] 1, 1,106 | 1,243 800 
Winston-Salem, 412| 412 | 1,042 7840} 15042 455 468 
Pane, 627| 629] 665| 736 804 633 657 
Mount Carmel, | 545| 1,500] 787 858| 1,500| 584 600 
Plymouth, Pa............... 818| 539) 555 7 532 571 538 556 
leburne, Tex............... 9 473 | 1,043 | 810 910| 530 599 
5B 15108| 823 872 | 1,057 504 659 
San Angelo, Tex............. 1,075 615| 1,008] 1,254] 1,131] 1,018| 691 730 
Ogden, Utah................ 578| 1,334 934 | 1,102} 1,200 605 647 
492 494 | 15350| 587 722 | 1,163 513 552 
Everett, Wash.....-........ 1,127 872 1,412 | 1,280| 1,327] 1,344 965 | 1,016 
531 531 | 1,049} 801 871 | 1,009] 579 611 
Fond du Lac, Wis........... weet 540| 540! 1,167 768 847 | 1,167 610 
Madison, Wis................ | “1,234 653 669 | 1,792) 1,264) 1,356 | 1,449 773 825 
First quartile.......... 818 534 540 | 1, 727 814 990 583 600 
SV 925 631 631 | 1,164 815 891 | 1,153 658 678 
Third quartile... 1,127 735 1,350| 1,052| 1,289 752 
| 
GROUP IV (45 CITIES) 
0.005 927] 927 | $1,144 | 1,062] 1,087 | $1,144| 952 967 
Prescott, Ariz...........-. --| $1,300 | 1,138 | 1,146| 2,800] 1,381] 1,558} 1,867] 1,206| 1,274 
Gainesville, 700} 7359| 1,100 833 967 | 1,000 397 470 
Granite City, Ul.....-...... 1,196| 949] 1,019] 1,196] 628 659 
Monmouth, [1l...... 553 560 | 1,273| 982] 1,065] 1,924] 692 
Alexandria, Ind. ...... 452 493 722 779| "7871 506 
Columbus, ind......... 545 1,186} 729] 889) 1,131 5 702 
Connersville, Ind....... 750| 766| 1,513 1,059 43] 770 848 
Ottawa, Kans.......-..--.- 602 1,575| 578 623 
Presque Isle, Me............. lospasnse 4 725 704 5 462 474 
South Portland, Me. 467 477| 1,500| 715] 889] 1,333 496 536 
Annapolis, Md........... 762 762 72 854 892 | 1,200 790 805 
Abington, Mass....... 584 | 1,200 757 807 | 1,200 633 653 
Amherst, Mass..... 557 1,500] 1,034] 1,470] 638 739 
Concord, Mass... .. 763 763 | 1,433 620 852 | 1,433 712 802 
Kasthampton, Mass.. 590 650 817 765 770 | 1,261 624 674 
Franklin, Mass.....-..-.- 686 950) 678] 708| ’9 4 691 
Great Barrington, Mass... 687 687 925 871 925 715 725 
Ipewich, Mass. 598 | 1,100| 767 925 657 
idington, Mich......-..... 549 564 878 | 623 730] 884 559 597 
Mount Clements, Mich...... 586] 820| 578 4] 820] 584 610 
Brookfield, Mo........--+..- 411 421 928| 681 712 654 483 1 
lispell, Mont ess 1,375 | 908 
Hammonton, N.J.... 1,5 670 1,170 809 944 335 692 716 
Bouth Amboy, N. J-- | 1,276] 720 774 | 1,200 910] 1325 746 
Santa Fe, N. Mex... met 695 | 1,225 586 | 728] 1,225] 659 
Norwich, N. Y....- 06 606 | 1,4 880 | 927 674 
Concord, N. C,... 414 7 584 53 7 431 461 
High Point, N.C... 492 492 760 480 | 42 760 190 501 
ky Mount, N, 471 474.| 1,175 7 493 521 
Delphos, Oh 4 496| 1183} 1,002] 1,070] 1,080 560 4 
Troy, Ohio..... 677 | 05 804 45 | 708 740 
Bristol, Va... 577 577 | 1,000 568 | 629] 1 573 588 
Danville, Va. 634 | 634 | 1,124] 428 7| 1,124] 653 707 
ooo Vette 608 | 5OR| 1,250] 1,108} 1,102] 1,250] 
latrobe, Va.. 587 1,166 745 1, 026 623 664 
Middletown, Va 605 624 7 646 720 609 638 
562 
628 1,11 MON | 1,118 728 
41 »| 625] 459 4 
550} 1,933} 1,001} 1,272] 1,089 7 797 
498 | 1,350 716 857 | 1,850 606 
608 | 1,575 1,088 | 1,172 | 1,600 706 791 
4 O55 S16 
| 1,412 720 592 
é 706 457 | 1,128] 628 
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TABLE 61.—Average annuab salaries of teachers in 160 city school systems, 1917-18—Con. 


GROUP V (45 CITIES). 


Secondary (high). All teachers. 
Cities. 
| 
| Men. a Total. | Men. Total. Men. Total. 
| 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
420 420 | $1,300 | $1,275 $1,281 1,300 591 635 
810 465 | 513 | 513 810 471 44 
480 323 335 | 560 480 | 496 520 363 380 
Longmont, Colo............. 1,165 669 939 165 867 
670 670 | 1,300 80, 950 1,300 692 
1,200 507 | 529} 1,700; 1,088; 1,210 1,450 57. 62+ 
Bushnell, I] 501 501 | 1,133 723 | 138 5 628 
396 396 950 7 735 950 | 461 490 
680 680 950 76 827; 704 735 
516 527 | 630 626 626 653 7 557 
Kendallville, Ind... 665} 1,144} 342) 976) 1,144} 702 765 
| 6831 631; 724 608 659 724 624 O44 
Shenandoah, Iowa... ......-.- 584 584) 1,030 731 S10 | 1,030 633 676 
Beloit, Kans. 674 739 700 700 
Shelbyville, Ky... 518 600 G00 336 538 
647 647 | 1,500 765 S88 | 1,500 723 
476 476 | 1,200 716 | 1,200 487 R1 
442 442 | 1,300 705 1,300 492 529 
ices} 632 | 1,580 655 1,580 O40 703 
East Bridgewater, Mass 1,600} 612) L300] & 598 
Foxborough 593 | 593 «1,650 679 1,60 614 661 
Gladstone, M 637| 1,000; 675| 721| 1000] 646 638 
Petoskey, Mich 609 } 1,175 | 1,117] 1,126] 1,175 Nov 
825 | S82 1,445 993 1,106 | 1,340 M5 N73 
Luverne, Minn. 667 | 687 | 1,001 893 92, 1,001 731 7S 
Fredericktown, Mo 305; 405; ‘s33} soe] 7735] 431 491 
Alliance, Nebr. ..... 549 549 | 1,100 900 929; 1,100 6830 Os 
eehold, N. J 743 7 1,316 | 1,081 | 1,171 | 1,316 91 
Hendersonville, N. C........ 450 420 450 455 iS 
OMG S10 540 567 | 1,100 955 oss 687 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio...... 361 361 900 S00 900 47 47 
Blackwell, Okla............. 403 790 439 497 790 416 He 
580 580 775 667 710 773 616 
TOD 5868 586 900 600 675 Sse 
POR 551 551 974 735 o74 685 
1,670 668 727 | 1,350 SIO} 1,510 77 
Jefferson, 5 565 1,105 SOR 967 1, 105 TH 
Washburn, Wis............. 585 S69 S19 43 
Wis... 607 607 990 706 990 605 
First quartile.......... 570 474 484 900 709 900 
| S10 569 580 1,080 27 1,016 
Third quartile......... 1,108 O35 we 1,300 S42 989 1,300 Ont 707 
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GROUP I. 
AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF: ( DOLLARS ) 
00 
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FiG. 47.—Average annual salaries of elementary-school teachers, of high-school teachers, and of all teachers 
in certain cities of Groups T and I, 1917-18. 
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(@RoUP 111) 


WONTOLAIN........- 
MADISON. 
ALBUQUERQUE. 
ROCK ISLAMD....... 
ORTH ADAMB....... 


IOWA 
GLOUCESTER. ....... 
PIQUA. 


MOUNT CARMEL...... 
MONROB, 
WAYCROBB, 

OWENSBORO... 
PLYMOUTH... 
BARR. 
WINSTON-SALEM... 
FIRST QUARTILE... 


ALL TRACKERS. 
SCHOOL TRACHERS, HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Fic, 48.—A verage annual salaries of cleomentary-school teachers, of high-school teachers, and of all teachers 
in certain cities of Group TIT, 1917-18. 
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(GROUP IV). 
ANNAPOLIS. 
COWOORD. 
GRAND RAPIDS....,.. 
GREAT BARRINGTON... 
GRANTTF CITY... 
MIDDLETOWN, 
MT. 
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SOUTH PORTLABD..... 
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@eeeee FLEMFNTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS, comm HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
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Fig. 49.—A verage annual salaries 


of elementary-school teachers, of high-school teachers, and of all teachers 
in certain cities of Group IV, 1917-18, . 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF: ( DOLLARS ) 

. (GROUP V). 0 500 1000 * 1 2000 
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F1a, 50,—A verage annual salaries of elomentary-school teachers, of high-school teachers, and of all teachers 
in certain cities of Group V, 1917-18. 
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THE AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


Owing to the fact that there was a considerable turnover in the 
teaching force in the school year 1917-18, it has been found rather 
difficult to secure a representative list of cities in each group whose 
reports permitted the computation of reliable average annual salaries 
of teachers. Other factors also operated to make this selection of 
cities still more difficult. First, frequently the report on the teaching 
staff does not correspond to that on the amount paid for teaching, 
the city superintendent usually supplying the personnel data and 
the business agent the financial items. Second, considerable con- 
fusion has arisen between these administrative officials as to who 
should be considered as principals and who as teaching principals, 
and who should be classed as supervisors and who as part-time super- 
visors or teachers. Third, in several instances the distribution of 
instruction costs between the elementary and secondary schools had 
not been consistently made, since often there is little agreement as 
to who should be considered as high school teachers and who should 
be considered as elementary school teachers. The junior high school 
in particular often makes this division difficult. 

For 160 cities all the facts appear to be reliably and consistently 
reported. Ten of these cities are found in Group I, 21 in Group II, 
39 in Group III, and 45 in each one of the other two groups. The 
average salaries of men teachers and women teachers have been 
recorded in Table 61, but have not been used in the diagrams. As 
shown elsewhere in this report, only 10.4 per cent of the city school 
teachers aremen. Few of these teachers are found in the elementary 
schools. In fact the men teachers are so few in number in many 
school systems that the average salary paid them exhibits individu- 
ality rather than generality, when an attempt is made to reduce it 
to graphic form. Consequently, only the average annual salaries 
paid to all teachers (vocational, normal, and special school teachers 
included), to elementary school teachers, and to high school teachers 
have been graphed. 

In each group the cities have been ranked on the salaries paid to 
all teachers. Of the 10 cities represented in Group I, San Francisco 
pays the highest average salaries, This city, also, pays a higher 
average salary to high school and to elementary school teachers than 
do any of the other nine cities. In Group II, Sacramento comes first 
on each average represented in the diagram. In Group III, Mont- 
clair, N. J., ranks first among the cities appearing in the group. 
Prescott, Ariz., comes first in Group IV, and Freehold, N. J., ranks 
first in the fifth group. The median average salaries for all teachers 
have greater significance than the highest average in each group. 
The median for Group I is $924; for Group II, $779; for Group III, 
$678; for Group IV, $664; and for Group V, $664. The median salary, 
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therefore, decreases with the size of cities. While all cities can not 
hope to pay median averages, they can approach the median. The 
degree to which they succeed is best measured by the practice of the 
“middle half” of the cities. At the bottom of each diagram the 
quartile points and the medians have been located by means of curves 
of the same character as those representing the three averages de- 
scribed above and pictured in the charts. Light denotation lines of 
the same type have been drawn upward from the quartile points. 
Whenever any point on any curve falls between lines having the 
same legend, it comes within the ‘“‘safety” zone at that point. In 
Group IV it is found that the average high school salary in Prescott 
is above the third quartile line. The corresponding average for 
Annapolis is between the two vertical ‘‘dot-dash’’ lines, indicating 
that its average comes within middle bounds. On elementary school 
salaries Annapolis stands beyond the third quartile. Thus, by means 
of these vertical denotation lines the relative position of the average 
salary paid by any city with respect to the practice of the ‘middle 
half” of the cities can be readily and reliably determined. Another 
characteristic of these groups should, also, be noted. When consid- 
erable variation exists between the average salaries paid to elemen- 
tary and high school teachers the curves representing these two aver- 
ages spread apart. In cities where the averages are about equal, 
the curves are drawn toward each other. Thus, in Group IV the 
inequality of pay to high school and to elementary school teachers 
in Montpelier is very striking, the high school teachers receiving 
about twice as much as teachers in the elementary schools. In Group 
V Eufaula exhibits the same characteristics. In Group III Bloom- 
field is conspicuous because of this inequality. In Group I the aver- 
age high school salary gravitates about $1,254 (the median); in 
Group II, about $1,017; in Group III, about $891; in Group IV, 
about $857, and in Group V, about $817. It is seen, therefore, that 
the usual high school salary in the large cities is about $100 per 
month for about 12 months, but in the very small cities the average 
is less than $70 per month for 12 months. With such meager salaries 
cities can not hope to attract and hold capable college graduates 
when more remunerative vocations are open to them. 

The usual (median) elementary school salary in Group I is $868; in 
Group II, $726, in Group ITI, $631; in Group IV, $587, and in Group 
V, $580. From these medians it is seen that the ‘“average”’ salary 
bears a close relationship to the size of the city, the larger cities pay- 
ing the higher averages. On a nine months’ basis, the teacher in 
city elementary schools receive from $67 to $96 per month on an 
average. For the other three months they get no pay. 
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4 Estimates are included for 25 city school systems not reporting. 


Washington..........--..--.- 


1 Does not include kindergartens. 


Estimated. 
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TaBLe 64.—Percentage of enrolled pupils in average attendance, 1917-18, and ratio of 
rs at various periods 


Per cent of attendance. Ratio of men teachers. 
States. = 
GroaP | GrOUP | groups |1889-901' 1909-10? 1917-18 
com- 
1 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 
United States........... 78.7 80.2; 79.9] 787 &2 8.7 W.4 
71.9 69. 1 67.3 68.9 18.7 7.4 9.6 
64.1 73.9 67.3 4.9 7.5 
Ar DEES nescobebassccaubers 78.2 72.6 784 74,1 13.6 14.8 9.8 
salifornia 72,2 78.4 79.8 74.3 6.5 9.2 12.5 
76,8 73.8 74.3 10.4 9.1 111 
81.3 79.5 74.4 80.7 7.3 5.1 6.9 
76.7 86.2} 78.0 2.2 3.5 4.5 
District of Columbia......... 77.7 77.7 12.4 11.8 
76.7 72.4 77.5| 78,1 19.5 7.2 25 
80.3 75.1 85.2} 80.6 14,7 10, 1 8.9 
77. 4.5 84.3 84.5 6.4 7.5 8.9 
76.1 81,5 83.6 78.9 10.4 11.7 13.4 
77.3 79.5 85. 2 80. 4 6.4 5.7 8.7 
ED dewansecdbcccnercgos¥s 76. 75, 2 81.8 77.0 16.7 10.3 9.9 
79.9 1 75.0 74.2 75.1 8.6 8.9 8.3 
7 72.9 72.9 73.6 7.3 3.1 5.8 
91,2 0 79.1 77.3 80.1 8.4 7.2 8.0 
1,8 76.7 72.7 73.0 10.0 11.0 10.6 
Massachusetts. 83.8 86.5 86,4 85.2) 83.1 9.4 8.3 9.0 
79.7 77.7 8L.8 79. 8 77.0 5.6 7.3 9.7 
$4, 2 $6.3 34.8 87.0 83.9 6.4 6.8 9.8 
66.5 70.4 89. 8 70.8 1.7 6.9 8.9 
75,2 74.3 77.9 80.0 76.5 8.2 9.1 11.3 
73.0 73.4 71.3 72.7 73.0 7.5 8.6 8.4 
77.3 75.0 77.6 82,8 80.0 5.0 4.1 7.1 
New Hampshire............. 82, 2 76.1 83, 2 81.7 79.6 7.5 8.7 8.0 
RE 78.0 77.6 76.7 77.5 77.7 4.3 4.9 9.0 
ewe 70.3 76.8 75.0 44.4 8,2 9.4 
New York...... ienanacaneinn 79.8; 80.0 73.9 77.3 77.7 5.7 9. 2 10.9 
North Carolina.............- 70, 2 77.1 71.0 74.6 73.9 26.3 11.4 6.8 
North 72.9 87.7 82,3 2.6 5.7 9.8 
Pe Sere 85, 83.6 85.8 86.0 83.7 9. 2 11.4 11.8 
67.9 72, 2 77.0 1,8 9.5 12.3 
73.7 79, 2 74.0 6.8 7.2 12.9 
Penneyivanis.......ccccoccses 4 85.7 85.7 $4.8 80.0 7.8 9.2 12.0 
Rhode Island...............- 77.4 77.9 81.4 2.0 77.9 8.1 7.4 8.0 
South Carolina.............. 76.1 69.1 77.6 69.6 72.8 8.3 8.0 9.1 
Bouth Dakota. 85.1 82.1 11.8 10.0 &1 
76.5 65,7 82.6 75, 2 74.6 17.9 8&3 10.8 
70.0 71.4 73.3 71.6 71.2 0.6 13.1 
80.8 78.8 83.7 81.7 81.0 33.7 8.1 12.5 
81.5 85. 1 44.0 6.7 &3 8.0 
79.7 $1.0 76.5 79.6 16.3 7.2 10.0 
Washington................. 76,0 79, 1 74.5 7.7 76.7 416.8 12.2 15.2 
West Virginia......... nd 77.0 76,5 80. 5 1.4 78.6 9.8 10.6 10, 2 
75.9 76.9 80.9 86.4 79. 2 4 8.8 10,3 
1 Cities of 4,000 population and over, § Cities of 2,500 population and over, 
2 Cities of 8,000 population and over, ‘ Estimated 
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Tae 69 (b).—Kindergartens in cities of 2,500 population and over 1917-18. 


Cities Enrollment. 
Super- | Princi- | Teach- Aggregate | dail 
visors. pals. | ers. attendance. attend- 
8. Boys. | Girls. ance. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 
United States............... 539 73 3 | 8,257 |205, 674 |206,565 | 40,716,918 | 220,891 


South Carolina wales 


960 
1,502 | 1,724 
1,664 | 1,548 
690| "754 
638| 626 
10,238 | 9,713 
15,022 | 15,011 
5,509 | 5, 
376 
7,947 | 7,897 
2,204) 2,322 
101; 120 
590 


853 | 48, 424 
101 147 
24 5 
10, 430 | 10,375 
1,229] 1 
268| 241 
10, 852 | 11, 289 


117, 705 
2, 093; 107 


2, 972, 581 
1, 249, 570 

69; 174 
1, 945, 209 
106, 572 


570, 711 
21, 765 
131, 338 
3, 545, 907 


3 24 324 385 54, 261 325 
37 575 | 12,565 | 12,957 | 2,179,756 11, 996 
6 108 | 2,961 | 3,184 367, 494 2,016 
24 235 | 5,323] 5,190 | 1,312,350 7,317 
District of Columbia............ 1 157 | 1,990! 2,099 377, 684 2, 183 
2 13 141 141 32, 804 206 
3 28 384 445 91,999 553 
21 493 | 21,425 | 21,504} 3,762,446 | 20,673 
23 167 | 4,053] 4,275 898, 390 4, 738 
5 67 300, 968 1, 627 

3 91 307, 624 1,746 

37 136, 849 - 

54 13 1 586 16, 164 
New Hampshire................ 48 760 
1 32 | 34 28 
| 

1 6, 300 35 
23 393 2, 503, 616 13, 723 
1 33 251, 957 1, 436 
20 2,419,213 | 12, 450 
5 100 393, 273 2,340 
14 253 261 61,085 351 

14 114 149 32, 725 192 
W 22 696 652 138, 444 758 
50 451 | 9,902 | 10,387 | 2,464,414 12, 633 - 
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TABLE 87.—The average length of the school term in days, 1917-18. 
GROUP I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND OVER. 
Kinder- | Elemen-| Second- | Normal Total 
Cities. garten. | tary. ary. |} schools. one average. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 s 
177 47 68 175 
189 189 189 189 189 
184 184 184 184 
182 184 184 183 183 182 
173 172 173 173 
182 187 187 187 182 183 
diana: 
Kentucky: 
184 1% 181 184 184 184 184 
siana: 
Maryland: 
Massachusetts: 
182 1 133 182 183 182 182 
178 178 178 178 178 
Michigan: 
Grand Rapids.............- 171 171 171 171 
Minnesota: 
Minneapolis. ..............- 182 182 182 182 182 
Missouri: 
Kansas City. 190 190 190 190 190 190 190 
Nebraska: 
New Jersey: 
194 194 1% 194 194 i 
193 198 193 189 193 
176 176 176 176 176 } 
New York ‘ 
198 198 | 191 192 192 
193 198 198 1% 193 193 1 f 
184 188 194 188 196 188 188 
0: 
182 182 182 182 182 
190 190 190 190 190 190 190 
190 190 190 190 230 190 190 | 
egon 
191 191 191 191 191 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia. .............. 192 192 192 192 192 
Pittsburgh. .. 200 200 200 200 200 
Scranton. .... 195 195 195 
Rhode Island: 
Providence....... 168 178 173 
Tennessee; 
179 179 i 
Virginia: 
Richmond 181 181 181 i 
Washington: 
Seattle... 183 183 226 193 
180 159 180 
Wisconsin: 
191 191 191 191 
1 Notincluding Westville district. 
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TABLE 87.—The average length of the school term in days, 1917-18—Continued. 
GROUP II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 100,000 POPULATION. 


Voca- | Special 
i Kinder- | Elemen- | Second- | Normal Total 
Cities. garten. tary. ary. | schools. average. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 
Alabama: 
Arkansas: 
California: 
Berkeley. 139 188 188 
167 165 166 
173 173 173 
181 180 179 
190 190 190 
176 176 176 
| 180 180 180 
ware: 
Florida: | 
170 170 
Georgia: | 
159 159 159 
Tilinois: 
SS 174 174 174 
183 183 183 
187 186 186 
Springfield 184 184 
Fort Wayne................ | 192 192 192 
200 200 200 200 
Ow: | 


Haverhill... 
Holyoke... 
Lawrence 


alden.. 


? Township 


high school. 


8 Noreport. 


171 171 171 | 171 
Des 176 | 176 de 176 
Kansas: | | | 
Kentucky: | } 
Maine: | | | | 
Massachusetts: | } 
167 170 170 |.....2eeeeecrerescce[erreseeeeel 170 
181 181 186 182 
New Bedford...........-..- 190 190 | 190 
182 182 183 183 182 | 182 
139 156 168 151 | 158 
172 | 174 176 | 184 |... 174 
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Taste 87.—The average length of the school term in days, 1917—-18—Continued. 


GROUP II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 100,000 POPULATION—< ontinued. 


Cities. 


Kinder- 


garten. 


Elemen- 
tary. 


Second- 


Voca- 
tional 
schools. 


Normal 


ary. schools. 


Michigan: 


East Orange. 
Elizabeth 


West Hoboken 
New York: 

Auburn 


Niagara Falls... 
Schenectady... 
Troy— 


North Carolina: 
Charlotte 
hio: 


Lim: 
Youngstown 


Wilkes Barre 


rt 
Yor! 


Noreport. 


Special 


and other 


schools. 


| 

| 

1 4 5 6 7 8 | 
H | | 

| | 
183 | 18 183 183 183 
Kalamazoo. ................| 176 176 176 | 176 176 
Saginaw— 

Minnesota: | 

Missouri: | | 

Montana: 

Nebraska: | 

New Hampshire: | | 

New Jersey: 
Atlantic City ..............- 174 174 174 

182 182 182 | 182 182 
Perth Amboy.............. 181 181 181 181 
192 192 187 WEES 192 
187 187 187 187 
Mount Vernon.............. 183 183 182 
| | 
Lansingburg district... . 187 187 cnn coat 187 H 
176 176 176 | 181 177 

Oklahoma: 

Pennsylvania: | 

| 198 198 198 198 
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Taste 87.—The average length of the school term in days, 1917-18—Continued. 


GROUP L.—CITIES OF 39,000 TO 100,000 POPULATION —Continued. 


| Voca- | Special 
Kinder- | Elemen-| Second- | Normal : | Total 
fonal | 
Cities garten. | tary. ary. | schools. BL con | — average. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Rhode Island: 

South Carolina: 

Tennessee: | 

Texas 

Utah: 

Virginia: 

200 


GROUP IIL.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 30,000 POPULATION. 


Alabama: 
Bessemer. . owe 
Gadsden. .. ase 


Arkansas: 
Fort Smith......... 
Hot Springs......... 
North Little Rock... 


Colorado: 
Colorado Springs 4.........- 
District No. 1........... 
Trinidad...... 
eg 


3 No report. 4 Not including district No. 1. 
po 


Washington: 
West Virginia: 
Wisconsin: 

182 182 182 182 182 
5. 195 195 195 195 195 

Arizona: 
172 172 172 
California: | 
San Bernardino 
176 176 176 
Manehester................- 180 189 180 
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TaBLE 87.—The average length of the school term in days, 1917-18—Continued. 


GROUP IU.—CITIES OF 10,009 TO 39,0009 POPULATION—Continued. 


Vora- 


Special 


. Kinder- | Elemen-| Second- | Normal : Total 
Cities. . | tary..| ary. | schools. average. 
1 2 By 4 5 6 7 8 
Connecticut—Continued. 
New 
South Manchester.........- 
Florida: 
WORE 
Georgia: 
Brunswick 
Columbus 
ho: 
Tilinois: 
Aurora— 
East side... 
West side 
Chicago Heights. 
Cicero. ........ 
Danville. 
Evanston— 
District No. 75. 180 180 
District No. 76 180 180 
176 
182 
191 
181 
183 
180 
184 
165 
189 
185 


176 
182 


3 No report. 


| | { 
| 
Indiana: | | 
Michigan City.............. 185 185 185 
Towa: : 
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Taste 87.—The average length of the school term in days, 1917-18—Continued. 


GROUP II1.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 30,000 POPULATION—Continued. 


Cities. 


Kinder- 
garten. 


lowa—Continued. 


nton 
Council Bluffs. ... 


Marshalitown............... 
Mason City 


Fort Scott....... 


Henderson... . . 


Monroe....... 


Lewist: 
Watery 
Maryland: 
Cumberland. . 
ed: 


Webster... 
Westfield. .......... 


3 No report. 


Voca- Special 
Elemen-| Second- | Normal ; Total 
tional | and other} 
tary. ary. schools. schools. | schools. average. 
8 4 5 6 7 8 


1 2 
180 180 
Waterloo— 
Louisiana: 
Maine: 
Massachusetts: 
: Framingham............... 176 176 176 
Leominster. 176 176 176 176 
- 
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Taste 87.—The average length of the school term in days, 1917-18—Continued. 


GROUP III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 30,000 POPULATION—Continued. we 


Cities. Kinder- | Elemen-| Second- | Normal | | Special motay 


garten. tary. ary. | schools. average. 


Massachusetts—Continued. 
eymouth 
Winthrop 4 


Tronwood 
Marquette..... 
Menominee’. .. 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 190 190 190 
188 188 188 
Minnesota: 


Mississippi: 
Hattiesburg 
Jackson. ..... 
Meridian 
Natchez3.... 

Missouri: 
Jefferson City 
Moberly ... 
Sedalia. ... 
Webb City 

Montana: 


3 


veo 
Nebraska: 

Nevada: 


Bridgeton. 
Garfield... 
Hackensack . 
Harrison 
Irvington... 
Kearny (P. 
Long Branch 
Millville..... 
Montclair... 


Morristown 8. . . 

New Brunswick 4 

North Bergen? 

Phillipsburg. . . 

3 No report. 

59873°—21——37 


| 
1 2 3 cH 5 6 7 8 | 
| 
Michigan: | | 
168 168 168 iés 168 
196 196 
180 180 180 180 180 
| 
176 176 176 176 
New Hampshire: 
New Jersey: | | 
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Tapue 87.—The average length of the school term in days, 1917-18—Continued. 
GROUP IIL.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 3000 POPULATION—Continued. 


Voea- Special 
Kinder- | Elemen- | Second- | Normal Total 
Cities. garten. | tary. ary. | schools. — — average. 


New Jersey—Continued. 
Town of Union (P. O. Wee- 
hawken)* 


West Drange... 
New York: 
Batavia 
Beacon 4 
Cohoes 
Corning— 
District No. 
District No, 13. 
Cortlan 
Dunkirk 
Fulton. 
192 192 192 
191 191 191 
196 1 196 
191 191 191 
185 185 
189 189 189 
186 186 186 
191 191 1% 
New Rochelle... ..........- 177 177 | 177 
North Tonawanda.........- 188 188 188 
191 191 191 
Ossining... . 186 186 186 
184 186 186 
Peekskili— 
Me. 7. 184 184 
District No. 8... . 185 185 185 
Plattsburg........... a 187 187 187 
Port Chester... .. 184 184 
Poughkeepsie... 184 184 
Rensselaer....... 187 187 187 
Watertown 192 192 192 192 192 


No report. 


| | 
1 2 3 4 | 5 6 7 | 8 
| 
| 
West New York............ 197 197 197 
North Carolina: | 
Winston-Salem 175 175 
North Dakota: | 
Ohio: 
East Liverpool... 170 170 
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TABLE 87.—The average length of the school term in days, 1917-18—Continued. 


GROUP III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 30,000 POPULATION—Continued. 


Cities. 


Kinder- 
garten. 


Elemen- 
tary. 


Second- 
ary. 


Normal 
schools. 


Voea- 
. tional 


schools. 


Special 
and other 
schools. 


Total 
average. 


Ohio—Continued. 


Pennsylvania: 


Chambersburg.............. 


Mahanoy City.............. 
de 


Uniontown 
West Cheater. 


| 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 | 
Oklahoma: f 
Oregon: i 
North Braddock (P. 0., | 
180 180 180 
8 No report. 
4. 
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TABLE 87.— The average length of the school term in days, 1917-18—Continued. 
GROUP III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 30,000 POPULATION—Continued. 


Voca- Special 
tional land other| Total 
schools. | schools. 


Cities Kinder- | Elemen-| Second- | Normal 
. garten. tary. ary. schools. 


Rhode Island: ! 

Cumberland (P.O O., Man- 


Spartanbur 
South Dakota: 


clesdsnves ven 


Virginia: 


Martinsburg *..............- 
Wisconsin: 


Green Bay 


Sheboygan 


South Carolina: 
Tennessee: 
Texas: 
Utah: | 
Vermont: | 
Newport 182 182 
Washington: | | 
West Virginia: | | | 
175 175 175 175 
Rau 175 175 175 | 175 
cece pees 195 195 196 195 195 
cir seed 181 181 193 181 181 
196 196 196 196 196 
. 180 180 i180 120 180 
Wyoming: 
Noreport. 
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TaBLe 88.— Miscellaneous statistics of city public schools, 1917-18. 
GROUP 1.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND OVER. 
Health and recreation. é 5 Junior high schools. 
3 Expended for— 2 | Teachers. | Enrollment. 
s 
Sle Bl oO = 
ea | | ge | 
1 2/3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
Alabama: 
California: 
Los Angeles......... 11 | 11 |$36,986 |........| $2, 704 ll 8] 7-9 63 | 234 | 3,970 | 3,972 
Oakland............| 1] 8] 2,814 $19,097 539 
San Francisco.......| 1 | 23 | 25,588 ss 
Colorado: 
; Denver........ 4 2) 7-9 4 33 397 469 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport.......... 1/15] () (*) 3 4] 6-8 3 31 619 | 599 
Westville district .|----]..-- 200 45 
District of Columbia: . 
Georgia: 
Tilinois: 
100 |110 | 10,156 |........] 40,348 55 3} 7-9 5 18 219 
Indiana: 
Kentucky 
Louisiana: 
Maryland: 
Massachusetts: 
43 | 40 | 65,665 | 37,784 | 6,475 Wa 
Fall River.......... 8] O| 2,760 }...... 1,160 
Michigan: | 
trand Rapids....... 924 4 4| 7-9 31-95 | 1,155 | 1,256 
Minnesota: | 
Minneapolis......... 9 | 29 | 35,204] 3,604 }........ 5 3] 7-9 25) 52 791 799 
Missouri 
Kansas City......... 1,161 | 1,368 6} 
SE, ROUls.....ccvcee 12 | 23 | 40,701 |........ 3, 564 18 7-9 4 37 781 715 
Nebraska 
New Jersey: 
Jersey City.......... 14 | 14 | 24,398 | 10,526 |........ 
Newark..... .| 8 | 26 | 49,516 | 19,245 | 2,676 17 3) 7-9 10 | 35 662 777 
New York | 
New York 100 |218 249 116 {141,888 | 172 7-9 | 107 | 203 | 4,229} 5,252 
Cineinnati 15 | 12 GE hcesedcus 7 7-9 14 14 222 210 
Cleveland 30 | 32 | 54, 7,064 | 13,978 14 12} 7-9 55 | 252 | 4,259 | 4,274 
Columbus. § 2 9| 7-9 41 | 139 | 3,366 | 3,872 
Dayton 1 3| 6,951 1,366 | 1,395 
Oregon: 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia 66 | 41 200,710 | 61,293 | 13,356 53 1} 7-9 15 653 | 654 
Pittsburgh 32] 18 | 60,4 53 802 897 


1 Under department of health. 2 Under department of recreation, 


i 
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Tase 88.—Miscellancous statistics of city public schools, 1917-18—Continued. 
GROUP IL.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND OVER—Continued. 
Health and recreation. 2 § Junior high schools. 
3 Expended for— | Teachers. | Enrollment. 
: 3 
4 g 
4 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 11 12 13 
Rhode Island: 
Providence.......... 9 | 8 |$15, 234 |........ $1, 767 
Tennessee: 
ginia: | 
Richmond.......... 312 | 10 | 10,730 | $1,042 |........ 1 3] 68] 84 | 1,262] 1,562 
Washington: | 
Spokane............ 1| 3] 7,235 |........ gigi} 3 | 
Wisconsin: 
Milwaukee.......... 28,006 | 16,555 | 3,782 
GROUP IL—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 100,000 POPULATION 
Alabama: 
California: 
Berkeley...........- 1 4| 7-9 4 63 953 1,112 
Pasadena..........- 2] 2] 6,150)........ lll 1 1+| 7-9 6 23 242 208 
Sacramento......... 3, 262 1 3] 7-9 13 ll 244 325 
Colorado: 
Pueblo— 
Connecticut: 
New Britain........ 3 
Waterbury.......... 2 
Jacksonville....... 
a: 
1 
Tings: 
Kast St, Louis 
Joliet... 
Peoria. 
Quincy 
ockford . 
Springfield. 
Indiana: 
Evansville. . 
Fort Wayne 3]. 
South Bend die 
Terre Haute........ 4 
Moines......... 1} 5 513 | 2,605 | 2,975 
Bioex City.......0». 1 198 | 11,987 | 3,829 1 1 7-9 2 21 168 214 
| 
Kansas City......... 959 3 1| 7-9 7 20 428 
1,815 | 1,912 1 1| 7-9 2 14 160 | 222 
Kentucky : 
Lexington....--.. ap 2 22 284 323 
* Nine of these are city physicians, 
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TABLE 88.— Miscellaneous statistics of city public schools, 1917-18—Contiaued. 


GROUP II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 100,000 POPULATION—Continued. 


Health and recreation. 


Cities. 


Expended for— 


physicians. 
nurses, 


Number of school 


Number of school 


Promotion of 
health, 


Recreation. 


tion of pupils. 


Expended for transporta- 


cers, 


Number of truant offi 


Junior high schools. 


Number. 


Teachers. | Enrollment. 


Grades included. 


Men. 


a 


Everett ..... 
Fitchburg. ... 
Haverhill... 


Quincy 


Saginaw— 
East side........ 


innesota: 
souri: 
St. Joseph...... 


Springfield.......... 


Montana: 

we 
Nebraska: 

be 
New Hampshire: 

Manchester.......... 


West Hoboken...... 
New York: 
Amsterdam......... 
Binghamton. ....... 


Mount Vernon...... 
Niagara Falls....... 
Schenectady........ 
oy— 
Union district... 
Lansing burgh 


distriet........ 


North Carolina: 


. 
. 
. 


> 


Charlotte. .......... 


|| 
| 
Massachusetts: : | 
Broctom.............| 4 $5,477 |........} $1,590 t 8] 8,9]......) 46+ 771 
‘ | 37900 3} 79 7} 54) 784} S46 
Holyoke............| 3 4,004]........} 1,443 2| 1 7-9 | 2) 199 
New Bedford.......) 11 7,252 |........) 1,040 B 
| | 
Jackson.............| 1} 2} 2,869 794 149 
Kalamasoo..........} 1} 2} 28) 20] 40} 625 
4,950] 4,852] 3,696 1 4} 7-9] 18 a! 972 } 1,067 
lal s 2 
| 
New Jersey: 
2 7,774] 1,828 15 B 
Hoboken............| 4 | 10,986 867 5 | 1| 7,8 i| 3} 60 40 
Tronton.............| 1 2} 20) 813} 1,131 
5,002 | 3,231 | 1,564 | 
| 3,506 99 1 
3, 650 500 101 | 
18,251 | 6,480 | 22 | 
| 
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TABLE 88.— Miscellaneous statistics of city public schools—Continued. 


GROUP II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 100,000 POPULATION—Continued. 


Health and recreation. £ £ Junior high schools. 
o 
& | 
Expended for— aa . | Teachers. | Enrollment. 
= 
1 2/3 4 5 6 7 R 9 0 11 12 13 
Ohio: 
Oklahoma: 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown.... 2 
Aitoona..... 
Bethiehem... 2 
Chester...... 
4 
Harrisburg... 2 
Hazleton..... 
Johnstown. . 2 
Tancaster........... 
cKees 1 
New Castle.... | 
4 
Wilkes-Barre 4 
Williamsport 
1 
Rhode Island: 
South Carolina: 
‘Tennessee: 
A 1 1 7-9 5 12 229 226 
Texas: 
1 
Galveston........... 
1} 2 
Salt Lake City...... 1 8] 7-9 12 70 | 1,121 | 1,179 
Virginia: 
Roanoke............ 6-8 4 28 426 693 
Washington: 
West Virginia: 
Huntington......... 445 1 3] 7-9 16 49 695 735 
Wisconsin: 
1 5] 7,8 7 19 313 376 
Arkansas: 
North Little Rock ...... 1 $540 |...... 1 7-9 3 3 70 | 
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TABLE 88.— Miscellaneous statistics of city public schools—Continued, 
GROUP III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 30,000 POPULATION—Continued. 


Health and recreation. Junior high schools. 


for— Teachers. | Enrollment. 


Cities. 


physicians. 
nurses. 
tion of pupils. 


Number of school 
Number of truant officers. 


Recreation. 

Expended for transporta- 
Number. 

Grades included. 


Men. 
Boys 
Girls, 


Number of school 


a 
Dp 
= 


Alameda............ 


Colorado Springs 4... 
Distri Now 
Connecticut: 


Middletown. . 
Naugatuck... 
New London........ 


Soutts .. 4 
Stamford..........- 
Torrington........-.- 
Wallingford......... 1 
Georgia: 
Waycross..........- ti @? 0 7 112 139 


= 
= 
= 


Evanston— 
District No. 75...| 1 
District No. 76...) 1] 1 
Freeport....... 
Galesburg. ........-- 
Jacksonville......... 


Oak Park........--- 


4 Not including district No. 1. 


il 12 13 
California: 
$1,277 | $3,097 $600 fond 
2, 405 538 | 1,868 
Cok 
Manchester (town 
Norwalk............|---- 978 |........] 1,350 1 2| 7-9 7 36 406 485 
Aurora | | 
1 1} 7,8 2 10 243 306 
1 1 7,8 1 il 149 1236 
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TaBir 88.— Miscellaneous statistics of city public schools, 1917-18—Continued. 
GROUP III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 30,000 POPULATION—Continued. 


Health and recreation. 3 5 Junior high schools. 
|Expended for— | | Teachers. | Enrollment. 
3 
| ga | 3 3 
ELE 
1 2/3 41 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 


Hundt gton 
untin 
Kokomo.... 


ogansp 
Michigan City 
Mishawaka 


sachusetts: 
Arlington ..........- 1{ 1] 2,149 
Attleboro.......--.- 2; 1 634 |......--| 3,821 
Brookline..........- 2] 3,016 |........ 2, 150 
1,336 
Framingham........ 4, 164 
Gloucester .......-.- 4 |... 3,995 


§ Division as to sex estimated. 


Indiana: 
East Chicago........| 3 |----| $1,881 |... 1 2) 7-9 3 12 328 293 
1 1] 68 2 15 261 296 
SEB 1 1] 7,8 2 8 331 326 
1 1] 7,8 5 7{ 5193 | 5215 
1 1} 7,8 3 7 12 161 
Vincennes...........| 1 ]---- 1 7-9 6 10 297 321 
Towa: 
Council Bluffs.......| 1| 2,000 |........] 2,268 AE 
Towa City...........] 1 die tes 
Waterloo— 
East side........[ 1 1 BOD 1 1| 7-9 2 9 125 175 
175 
1 7-9 3 9 142 212 
FD |. 1 7,8 3 11 | 6200} 5225 
Leavenworth.......|----| 1,726 |........ 36 1 7,8 0 5 229 191 
Kens: 
Paducah 1 1} 7,8 1 9 129 181 
Louisiana: 
| 281 65 | 1,290 
900 150 540 |...... 1| 7,8 1 15 262 396 
ne: 
400 | 2,700 
lana . .. a... 
| 
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TaBLE 88.— Miscellaneous statistics of city public schools, 1917—18—Continued. 
GROUP III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 30,000 POPULATION—Continued. 


Health and recreation. 5 Junior high schools. 
8 3 Expended for— 2 | Teachers. | Enrollment. 
¢ a a 
1 2/3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | ll 12 13 
Massachusetts—Contd. 
Leominster......... ail $822 |. 
Marlboro 571 
Medford 206 |. 
Melrose . 400 |. 
Methuen. me 363 |. 
Newbu: 727 |. 
North Adams....... 2] 1] 1,000}. 
Peabody..........-- 11] 1] 1,431 
Plymouth........... 1,6 
2] 1] 1,230 
980 
Wester. 1] 1,088 
Michigan: 
Ann Arbor. ......-.- 1] 1] 3,315 
Ishpeming ........--. 3 
Muskegon. .........- 3| 1] 3,258 
Sault Ste. Marie.....)....] 1 10 
Traverse City....... 1 600 
Minnesota: 


New Jersey: 
Asbury Park........ 
Bloomfield.......... 
Bridgcton........... 
Hackensack 


i 
Tl 
CU 
Tho 


7,8| 

8,9} 1] 10] 
7,81 3) 10| 158 
8,9} 2] 179 


618 other teachers, give part time to Junior high school. 


) 
) 
nin 60 1 1 79 61] 10 174 258 
Sa 1 1} 8,9 1 9 156 197 
Missouri: 
Montana: 
Great Falls..........].... 1 1] 7,8 0 17 334 363 
Nebraska: 
New Hampshire: 
|... 1,188 1 1} 7,8 0 8 110 120 
1 5| 7,8 0 19 184 249 
1,918 1 1 132 
997 1 1 169 
Portsmouth.........].. 1 1 
"850 1 i 205 
1 1 215 
1 1 241 
Kearny (P, 
Long Branch. .......|.. 
Montelair........... 3! 7-9 7 27 467 462 
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Taste 88.— Miscellancous statistics of city public schools, 1917-18—Continued. 
GROUP III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 30,000 POPULATION—Continued. 


Glens Falls.......... 
Gloversville......... 
Hudson..........- ¥ 
Johnstown 
Kingston 


Lockport. . 
Middletown 
Newburgh.......... 
New Rochelle....... 
Tonawanda. . 
Ogdensburg 


Peekskill— 
District No. 7.. 
District No. 8.. 

Pletteburg .......... 

Port Chester........ 

Poughkeepsie. ...... 

Saretoge 

Watertown......... 

Watervliet.......... 

White Plains........ 


North Carolina: 


Asheville......... 
Winston-Salem...... 


North Dakota: 


‘ambridge é 
Chillicothe . 


6 Division as to sex estimated. 


Health and recreation. Junior high schools. 
aw, | 
S |S |Expendedfor—| 92 | 5 _ | Teachers, | Enrollment. 
| | ltl cis 
ELE 
2/3] 4 5 6 7 | 8 | 9 10] m | 12 | 18 
New Jersey—Continued. 
New Brunswick..... 1 | $1,016 
Plaintield........... 1| 2,954 
West New York. 2) 3,244 
West Orange........ 1 2] 7-9 1 ll 
New Mexico: 
New York: | 


7 Teach in senior high school also, 


Corning— | | 

| 1| 2) 1,566 829 |........) 1) 1] 79) 73] 728) 334) 376 
1,511 | 2,360 
4,070 
| 2) 2) 1,489 1,405 
| 
| 2} 2| 1,259 
| 
Ohio: | } 

East Liverpool...... i) 088 
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TABLE 38.— Miscellaneous statistics of city public schools, 1917-18—Continued. 
GROUP III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 30,000 POPULATION—Continued. 


Health and recreation. Junior high schools. 


Expended for— Teachers. | Enrollment. 


Cities. 


nurses. 
tion of pupils. 


physicians. 
Promotion of 


Number of school 
health. 


Number. 
Grades included. 


Expended for transporta- 
Number of truant officers. 


Number of school 
Men. 

Women. 

Boys 

Girls 


-_ 


tinued. 


Warren...... 
Oklahoma: 
M 


Pennsylvania; 
Beaver 


Columbia..........- 


Duquesne........... 
Easton. ..... 


Mahano City. 
Meadville. . . 
Monessen. 
Nanticoke. 
Norristown 
Phoenixville 
ou 
Pottsville. 


West Chester... 
Wilkinsburg. . 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls........ 
Cranston oO. 
Providence). 
Cumberland (P. O. 
Manville)......... 


Warwick...... 


5 tanbur, 
Aberdeen........... 
Sioux Falis. 
: 
Jackson........ asses 


5 Division as to sex estimated, 


é | 5 | 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 : 
1 1 3] 7-9 3 19 290 205 
2,408 1 2] 7-9 5 10 204 465 
2 10 1 1} 7-9 1 116 162 

Oregon: 
AE 1,000 |... 1 3] 7-9 ll 17 426 490 
ham hershurs 1 1} 7,8 3 6 168 181 
. 1] 8,9 1 4 97 105 
1 1} 7,8 0 6 120 135 
1 1| 7,8 19 | 5300 | 5320 
1! 7,8 0 9 208 186 
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TaBLe 88.—Miscellaneous statistics of city public schools 1917-18—Continued. 
GROUP LIL—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 30,000 POPULATION—Continued. : 


Health and recreation. 8 § Junior high schools. 
Expended for—| | Teachers. | Enrollment. 
1 2 3 4 By 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 


Texas: | 
Austin... 1 |) 1 1} 7,8 6 23 401 409 
Utah: 
285 ]........] $664 1 3] 7,8 6 38 553 648 
Vermont: | 
Burlington..........| 2) 1] 1,410 1 1j 7,8 2 10 180 148 
: Virginia: | 
Washington: | | 
1] 7,8 0 6 88} 110 
West Virginia: 
1 593 1 3] 7,8 32 441 487 
Parkersburg........| 1].... 900 1 1] 7,8 4 17 316 350 
Wisconsin: 
cee 2 2; 7-9 6 26 432 410 
2 1] 74 2 4 62 68 
Manitowoe..........]....| 1 Ms ch caches 
yorming: 
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GROUP II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 100,000 POPULATION—Continued. 
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TABLE 92.—Exrpenses of instruction, 1917-18—Continued. 


GROUP III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 30,900 POPULATION—Continued. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


STATISTICS OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 1917-18. 


ConTENTsS.—Institutions reporting—Size of institutions—Instructors—Attendance at higher institutions— 
Enrollment by departments—Enrollment in public and private institutions—Proportion of men and 
women—Degrees conferred—College graduates living—School and college mortality—Libraries—En- 
dowment—Benefactions—Value of all property—Professional schools—Tuition fees in law, medicine, 
and dentistry—Income—Per cent of income from each souree—Special courses. 


This report presents the statistics of universities, colleges, and 
professional schools for the school year 1917-18. An attempt has 
been made also to secure certain comparative statistics from pre- 
ceding reports in order to measure any changes which have taken 
place in the practices of such institutions. The report, therefore, 
portrays historical tendencies and present conditions. 

In corresponding preceding reports the chapter on colleges, uni- 
versities, and technological schools did nét include the statistics of 
professional schools which were not associated with or affiliated with 
the colleges and universities. In fact, the statistics of all professional 
schools were treated separately. As a result the statistics of affili- 
ated professional schools were duplicated in two chapters of the 
report. The present plan of including the statistics of independent 
professional schools with those of universities and colleges avoids this 
duplication. 

INSTITUTIONS REPORTING. 


For the year ending June, 1918, the Bureau of Education received 
reports from 672 universities, colleges, and professional schools. 
Of this number 118 were independent professional schools, including 
78 schools of theology, 12 of law, 9 of medicine, 4 of veterinary medi- 
cine, 8 of dentistry, and 7 of pharmacy. States and municipalities 
control 112 of these 672 institutions and private corporations control 
560 institutions. Of the 554 universities, colleges, and technological 
schools, 111 are under public and 443 under private control. Only 
one independent professional school is under public control, the other 
117 being controlled by private organizations. 
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4 
i 
TaBLe 1.—Review of statistics of universities, colleges, and technological schools, includ- | 
: ing women’s colleges, but excluding independent professional schools, 1890-1918—Panrt I. 
Items. | 1890 | 1892 | 1894 | 1896 | 1898 | 1900 | 1902 | 1904 
Number of institutions reporting............. 657) 664) 725) 694) 638} 607 
PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS. | | 
Preparatory departments: } 
| 1,188) 1,396) 1,404) 1,384) 1,506} 1,516) 1,634 
2,803 3,365) 3,638} 3,711| 3,697| 4,078 4,199| 4,266 
departments: j | 
6,375, 7,693] 7,790] 8,258} 9,014) 9,698) 10, 548 
1,699 2,084) 2,173] 2,179) 2,205 2,334) 2,492 
6,198 8,074 9,777| 9,963) 10,437) 11,219, 12,032) 13,010 
Professional departments: | | 
| 2,370) 2,847} 3,286] 3,783! 4,208 4,622! 5,142 
1,755, 2,395] 2,871) 3,323] 3,836 4,363! 4,709) 5,221 
Total, excluding duplicates: | | 
| | 6,834 10,194] 11,861] 12,397] 13, 14,546 15,913) 17,559 
| 1,084 2,940] 3,543] 3,550] 3,514 3,674) 3,893] 4,267 
7,918 13,134) 15, 404) 15,947} 16,795| 18,220, 19, 806| 21,826 
STUDENTS. 
| 
P tory departments: | 
29,530, 32,166] 34, 681 33, 646) 34, 814| 35,152} 38, 908 
22, 219| 20,159} 20,279] 20,499] 19,828] 21,471| 20, 886) 22,023 
51,749 52,325] 54,960 54,484) 53,474) 56,285. 56,038) 60,931 
departments: 
+--+, 44,650 52,034] 61,206] 61,173] 63,059] 68,047) 74,097| 81, 472 
| 20,624) 23,022) 28, 512| 30, 873) 32,485] 36,051) 38, 733| 40, 107 
| 65,274, 75,056) 89,718] 92,046) 95, 544/104, 098 112, 830,121, 579 
Graduate departments: | 
| 1,973, 2,589) 2,918] 3,121) 3,959 4,112) 4,036 4,534 
2,382 8,118) 3,702) 3,363] 5,514] 5,831] 5,872] 6,484 
Professional departments: | 
15,342 18, 734] 20,678] 24,522] 26,378] 29,324) 30,248) 31,113 
| 15,611, 19,264) 21, 265) 25,438) 27,361| 30,345) 31,253) 32,078 
-Total number, excluding duplicates: { | H 
102, 5441125, 407/127, 890128, 888 136, 297 145, 2251158, 304 
53, 58,052) 58,176 66,056) 58, 645| 60,866, 63, 540) 68, 145 
- 156, 449/171, 596|183, 583 193, 946)187, 533)197, 163 208, 765'226, 449 
Collegiate and resident graduate students: | 
| 44,926) 51,163] 59,814) 65,143) 67,018| 72,159, 78,133] 86,006 
Women..... | 20,874] 23, 885] 28, 657| 32,244) 34,040) 37,770) 40, 569) 42,057 
| 65,900) 74,548} 88,471! 97,387\101, 109, 929 118, 702/128, 063 
Undergraduate and graduate students: 
In public institutions— | : 
| 26,097, 29,728, 33, 967, 39,237) 44, 061 
In private institutions— ‘ 
26,350) 27,210, 29,950) 31, 509) 32,331 
Total.. .... | 71,290] 71,330) 75,962) 79,466) 84, 002 
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| TABLE 1.—Review of statistics of universities, colleges, and technological schools, inelud- 
ing women’s colleges, but excluding independent professional schools, 1890-1918— 
Part I-—Continued. 


' Does not include degrees conferred by professional se hools. 

2 Includes statistics of independent professional schools. 

§ Does not include 118 independent professional schools, 1 public and 117 private. 
4 Includes 591 men and 956 women teaching in other departments. 


Items. 1890 | 1892 | 1894 | 1896 | 1898 | 1900 1902 | 1904 
“| 
STUDENTs—continued. 
Students in engineering courses: 
Civil 1,195} 1,163] 1,387] 1,190) 1,409) 3,140) 4,754) 6,118 
Mechanical engineering. .. . 971) 1,154) 1,610) 4,459) 6,363) 6,894 
Electrical engineering. .... 1,016) 1,090} 1,001) 2,555) 3,203) 4,389 
Mining engineering.. .... 452) 222) 1,261; 1,837] 2,324 
Chemical engineering.......... weal 858) 694 
DEGREES CONFERRED,! | 
8,291] 8,783) 9,549 10,022} 11, 099 
2,741] 3,291] 3,808] 4,471] 5,079] 5,082 
7,319} 7,766 8,866) 11,582} 12,681) 14,020} 15,101) 17, 181 
| 
1,233} 1,460} 1,454) 1,628] 1,733, 1,622 
298} 307] 207] 
1,145} 1,004) 1,526) 1,767) 1,751) 1,952) 2,156, 1,993 
727} 831) 794) 756} 632} 701 821; 
| 
' 1906 | 1908 | 1910 | 1912 1914 | 1916 | 21918 
i 
484513) 504474 47| 
622) 573602] 506,587} 
PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS. | | | 
| 
Preparatory departments: | 
2,721] 2,814! 2,716 2,781, 2,484 2,300) 1, 804 
1,131} 1,220/ 1,216] 1,991) 1, 493) 1,418 1,223 
3,852} 4,084) 3,932] 4,772, 3,977, 3,817| 3,027 
departments: | 
11,703} 11,393! 13,428} 15,517; 16,963! 19,140) 18,358 
Women...... 3,402} 1,380{ 1,549) 3,826) 3,800, 4,246 960 
15,105] 12,782] 14,977} 19,343! 20,763! 23,3861 23,318 
Professional departments: 
Men..... 5,601} 5,492} 6,870) 7, 6,666} 7,653) 9,955 
Women....... 96 57 63 108 86 95} 228 
5,607] 5,549] 6,983] 7,568] 6,752, 7,748 10,183 
Total, excluding duplicates: | 
19,215] 19,254) 21,813] 24,508) 25,389) 28,472 29, 500 
Women.......... 4,735} 2,706) 2,854] 5,526, 5,923/ 6,397! 7,013 
..5% 98, 21, 24,667] 30,034] 31,312) 34,869 #36, 522 
STUDENTS, 
Preparatory departments: | 
45,756] 45,149] 42,616] 40,376} 33,837) 33,319) 28, 157 
WOMEN... 27,213) 19,877] 17,776) 23,440] 18,027] 195155, 16,513 
72,969) 65,026) 60,302] 63,816] 51,864) 52,474 44,670 
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TABLE 1 .—Review of statistics of wntversities, colleges, and technological schools, iwclud- 
ing women’s colleges, but excluding independent professional schools, 1890-1918— 


Part I—Continued. 


Items. 1906 1908 1910 1912 1914 1916 1918 
STUDENTS—Ccontinued. 
101, 113,074] 117,756] 130, 488] 134, 271 
33,198] 40,792] 69, 72,911| 90,181] 105, 436 
134, 153, 866] 186,796) 203, 399) 243,041) 239, 707 
5,757; 6,504) 7,994) 8,885) 11,215) 8,497 
7,824) 9,153) 11,657) 13,094] 16,470) 14,406 
31,881] 37,903} 36,154] 35,695] 39,301] 45, 763 
1,522} 1,338} 1,462] 1,484| 1,630 2; 830 
33,403! 39,241] 37,616; 37,179] 40,931) 48,593 
12,982] 16,432] 11,385 
24,462) 25,824) 24,798 
37,444 42,256) 36,183 
194, , 339] 208, 108] 217,683] 249, 271] 223, 841 
70, 73,745) 110,315) 117, 295) 137, 835) 151, 518 
265,085] 274,084] 318, 423] 334,978} 387, 106) 375, 359 
106, 945} 119, 578} 125,750) 139,373) 164,075) 142, 768 
54,815] 64,005] 72,703} 77,120| 95,436] 111,345 
161,760) 183, 583] 198, 453] 216,493) 259, 511) 254, 113 
Undergraduate and graduate students: 
In public institutions— 
38,975) 46,183) 49,919) 51,821) 60,321) 70,946) 6 62, 162 
12,618] 14,075) 17,707| 23,995] 27,499] 36, 291) 44, 019 
51, 593} 60,258) 67,626) 75,816) 87,820) 107,237)6 106,181 
In private institutions— 
58,763] 61,646] 70,663] 74,797] 79,052] 93, 129) 6 80, 436 
38, 41,014) 46,423) 48,905) 49,621] 59,145) 6 67, 306 
96,971] 102,660) 117,086) 123,702) 128,673) 152, 274/6 147,742 
Students in engineering courses: 
General engineering. 7, 203 
Civil engineering. ..... a 5, 108 
Mechanical engineering . 5, 944 
Electrical 5, 683 
engineering . . 1, 298 
Chemical engineering . nin | 4, 548 
DEGREES CONFERRED.! | 
12,351 12, 2371 15,267} 15,053] 16,468] 20, 586] 14,720 
204) 6,378) 7,420/ 9,315] 10,065) 11, 240} 1 13,332 
18,555] 18,615| 22,687) 24,368] 26,533] 31,826] 1 28, 052 
Graduate: 
1,684} 1,839) 1,920) 4,360) 4,160} 3,462) 12,320 
vn dues 416 515) 602 852| 1,088) 1,062) 11,160 
2,100, 2,354) 2,522) 5,212] 5,248) 4,524) 13,480 
807} 714] 672| 736 
= 
312 343 365) 446) 446) 499 
25 51 44 63 73) 81 63 
337 394 409) 509 519) 601 562 


+ Estimated as to division. 


1 Does not include 


* Does not include statistics of independent professiona! 


npr conferred by professional schools. 
schools. 


| 
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TaBLE 2.—Number of collegiate and resident graduate students in universities, colleges, 
and technological schools from 1889-90 to 1917-18. 


Universities and wd vd Schools of tech- 
women | women Total number. 
colleges. (Division |(Division nology. 
Year. A). B). | 
Men. Women. | Women. | Women. Men. | Women. | Men. Women. 
1,979 | 10,013] 6,870 | 44,926 20,874 
3,198] 9,102] 8,616 843 | 55,305 247632 
| | 17108 | | 
3,910| 10,513]. 8,587| 1,065 | 65,143 32) 244 
3,913 | 10,929] 8,907 1,094 64; 662 32) 472 
4,416 | 10,570] 8,611 1/289 | 67,018 34, 
| 107866] 9,038 1,339 67,505 35, 746 
47872} 11,006] 10,347 1,440 727159 37,770 
1,3 4 
5,749 | 10/995] 13,216 1,124| 82, 42) 731 
6,341 | 10,034! 147189] 1,269 42) 057 
6,305 | 11,319| 14,911 1,199 | 92) 161 45, 592 
6,653 | 12,730 (1) 97,738 50, 826 
7,612| 125663) (1 (1) 96) 575 53, 125 
7,977] 11,573 (1) 106) 945 54,815 
8,458} 12,211) 119) 480 62; 
8,874 119, 578 64,005 
1 1 é 
2 2) a ( 125,750 72; 703 
2 (2) (i 128, 644 73; 587 
2 (2) a 1 139) 373 77,120 
2 2 1 “Be 
i 


1 Students in schools of technology are tabulated in universities and colleges. 
2 Students in colleges for women are tabulated in universities and colleges. 
8 Statistics for 1916-17 were not collected. 


SIZE OF INSTITUTIONS. 


In figure 1 the 672 universities, colleges, and professional schools 
have been distributed according to the total number of students 
enrolled in each. The distribution has been made by groups of 100. 
In the second and largest group, 144 institutions are included, i. e., 
these institutions enroll from 101 to 200 students each. Over half of 
the institutions do not enroll more than 300 students. Altogether, 
37 institutions enroll over 2,000 students. Of these, 13 enroll from 
2,001 to 3,000 students; 9, from 3,001 to 4,000 students; 7, from 
4,001 to 5,000 students; and 8, over 5,000 students. From these 
figures, therefore, it can be seen that there are many very small and 
a few very large colleges and universities. 
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Fig. 1.—Distribution of 672 universities, colleges, and professiona! schools according to the total number 


of students enrolled , 1917-18. 
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TaBLE 3.— Method used in securing the data used in the construction of figure 2. 


Per cent| Accu- Enroll- | Per cent | Accu- 
of insti- in | of 
; percent- institu- | enroll- | percen 

Groups. pega 9 ages of | tions of | ment in | ages of 
institu-| each each enroll- 
‘oul 
group. | ‘tions, | group. | group. | ment. 
1 2 3 4 | 5 6 
5 5 | 138,767 36.9 36.9 
5 10 52, 493 14.0 50.9 
5 15| 30,697 8.2 59.1 
5 20 | 24,505 6.5 65.6 
5 25 18, 873 5.0 70.6 
5 30 | 16,272 4.3 74.9 
5 35| 13,7 3.7 73.6 
5 40 12, 540 3.3 81.9 
5 45| 10,746 2.9 84.8 
5 50 9,813 2.6 87.4 
5 55 8,618 2.3 89.7 
5 60 7,601 2.0 91.7 
5 65 6, 602 1.8 93.5 
5 70 5, 964 1.6 95.1 
5 75 5,029 1.4 96.5 
5 80 4,417 1.2 97.7 
5 85| 3,544 9 98.6 
5 90 2,671 of 99.3 
5 95 1,772 6 99.8 
5 100 695 2 100.0 
WE 375, 359 


The effect of this inequality in the distribution of students among 
the colleges and universities is perhaps best demonstrated in figure 2. 
Here it is seen that 10 per cent of the institutions enroll 50 per cent 
of the students, and one-half of the schools enroll about 87 per cent 
of the students. The “bowing” of the curve of actual distribution 
away from the line of equal distribution indicates the degree of ine- 
quality in the distribution of students. If the students were equally 
distributed among the colleges, universities, and professional schools, 
the curve and the diagonal line would coincide. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


In the universities, colleges, and professional schools an aggregate 
of 36,522 instructors are employed. The teaching staff consists of 
29,509 men and 7,013 women. These instructors are distributed as 
follows: Preparatory departments, 3,027; collegiate departments, 
23,318; professional departments, 10,183; and all other departments, 
1,547. Almost 60 per cent of the instructors in preparatory depart- 
ments are men. In collegiate departments almost 79 per cent of the 
instructors are men. In professional schools and departments 
almost 98 per cent of the teaching staff consist of men. Altogether, 
almost 81 per cent of all teachers in universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools are men. It is seen, therefore, that the teaching 
staff in these higher educational institutions consists largely of men, 
there being about four men to one woman. These percentages are 
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significant in view of the fact that in public high schools only 35 per 
cent of the teachers are men, and in the elementary schools only 13.4 
per cent of the teachers are men. There is a tendency, therefore, for 
women to monopolize the elementary and secondary school work, 
and for men to control the work in the higher institutions. 

This tendency in these higher institutions is becoming more pro- 
nounced from year to year, as shown in figure 3. A comparison of 
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Fic. 2.—Curve showing the distribution of students among the universities, colleges, and professional 
schools, 1917-18. 
the two curves, for men and women instructors, reveals the fact that 
in general the percentage of men instructors in colleges and univer- 
sities has been steadily increasing since 1892, while the proportion of 
women teachers has decreased correspondingly. It is also evident 
that war conditions did not materially affect the teaching staff in 
these higher institutions, since the proportion of men decreased only 
very slightly in 1918. It is apparent, therefore, that women are not 
very generally employed in the higher institutions. About one-half 
as Many women as men receive graduate degrees from our colleges 
59873°—21——44 
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and universities, but only about one-fourth as many teach in these 
higher institutions. On the other hand, about eight times as many 
men as women receive the Ph. D. degree conferred on examination, 
yet only four times as many become teachers in these higher institu- 
tions. It should be remembered, however, in this connection that 
more men than women attend universities and colleges. 
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Fic. 3.—Percentage of men and women lnureters = universities, colleges, and technological schools, 
917-18. 


ATTENDANCE AT HIGHER INSTITUTIONS. 


While the total collegiate and graduate attendance at universities, 
colleges, and professional schools has increased from 65,800 in 1890 
to 375,359 in 1918, or over 470 per cent, the rate of increase is not 
significant unless comparisons be made with other concomitant rates 
of increase. For example, has college enrollment kept pace with the 
increase in public-school enrollment or with the increase in the total 
population? To answer this question figure 3 has been prepared. 
In order to show approximate comparative rates of increase, the total 
collegiate and resident graduate enrollment in colleges and universi- 
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ties, the public high-school enrollment, and the total population have 
been reduced to index numbers. The public high-school enrollment 
for each biennium from 1890 to 1918 has been divided by the corre- 
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Fia. 4.—Index numbers showing the comparative rates of increage in the total population, the total high 
school enrollment, and the total number of students in collegiate and resident graduate departments of 
universities, colleges, and technological schools from 1890 to 1918. The curve for college students has 
been shifted to the left to compensate for lag. 

sponding enrollment in 1890. Thus in 1918 the high-school enroll- 

ment was 810 per cent of what it was in 1890, or it increased 710 

per cent. The index for 1918 is, therefore, 810. ‘The index numbers 
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for the total population have been secured in a similar manner, the 
index for 1890 being 100 and that for 1918 being 168, representing 
an increase of 68 per cent within this period. As high-school students 
do not enter college, presumably, for four years after they enter high 
school, the curve for college enrollment has been displaced by this 
interval to compensate for lag. To interpret the curves, consider for 
instance the interval 1898 to 1900. The slopes of the three curves 
in this section of the graph are different, the high-school curve 
showing the steepest slope and, therefore, the greatest rate of in- 
crease; the “population” curve having the least inclined slope and 
therefore, the smallest rate of increase, while the ‘college’ curve 
occupies an intermediate slope. The relative positions of the curves 
one above the other do not indicate rates of advancement; only the 
corresponding slopes of similar sections of the curves show this 
tendency to increase. 

Thus, it is seen that the high-school enrollment has increased more 
rapidly than enrollment in colleges and universities, while the enroll- 
ment in college has more than kept pace with the increase in popula- 
tion. It is evident, therefore, that colleges and universities have 
not succeeded in more recent years in drawing as large a proportion 
of high-school students (or graduates) as they formerly did. The 

» multiplication of high schools in the attempt to give every boy and 
girl the advantages of a high-school education has not resulted in as 
large a proportion of subsequent enrollment in collegiate and graduate 
courses. The vocational or trade courses now offered by some of 
the larger high schools may partly account for the decreasing pro- 
portion of high-school students entering college. One who has com- 
pleted a commercial course in high school is not so likely to enter, 
college after graduation as a student who has taken the purely aca- 
demic or college preparatory course. As the high schools become 
more and more vocationalized the proportion of graduates going to 
college may be expected to decrease. While the index curves do 
not measure precisely the decreasing proportion of high-school grad- 
uates going to college, they do indicate that this tendency unmis- 
takably exists. 

A clearer conception as to attendance at colleges and universities 
may be gained by comparing the enrollment with the corresponding 
population which might be in college if all attended. Figure 5 shows 
such comparisons for biennial periods from 1890 to 1918. . It is assumed 
that it takes four years to complete a college course, and that the most 
usual ages when young men and women attend college are from 19 
to 23. Some, of course, will attend earlier and others later in life 
than at this time, but the age group chosen can not be far from the 
average. At any rate the total population for any other similar age 
group would be about the same as the total population 19 to 23 years 
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of age. The total enrollment in all departments of universities, 
colleges, and professional schools has been compared with this age 
group. The continuous curve in figure 5 varies from 3.3 per cent 
in 1898, when the smallest percentage of the population attended 
college, to 4.8 per cent in 1916, when the largest percentage attended. 
The drop in attendance in 1918 was caused by the war. The general 


| direction of this curve shows in no unmistakable way that the Nation 
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Fic. 5.—Per cent of population attending college and graduating from college , 1890-1918. 


is becoming better educated from year to year. Further proof of 
this fact is given in the second or dotted curve in this diagram which 
shows the percentage of the population 23 years of age receiving 
baccalaureate or first degrees for each biennial date. The number 
of first degrees includes first degrees granted by professional schools 
as well as baccalaureate degrees granted by universities, colleges, 
and technological schools. In 1890 less than 1.3 per cent of the 
population 23 years of age was graduating from college. In 1916 
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almost 2.2 per cent of the population of this age received first degrees. 
Within this period of 26 years the proportion of college graduates 
almost doubled. The drop in 1918 was undoubtedly due to war 
conditions. This curve is decidedly consistent with figure 11, which 
shows that 231 persons out of each 1,000 entering the first grade will 
later graduate from college. 
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Fic. 6.—Percentages of allstudents in the various departments in universities, colleges ,and technological 
schools, 1890-1918. 


ENROLLMENT BY DEPARTMENTS. 


Within the last 28 years considerable change has taken place in 
the distribution of students among the various departments. This 
change has been wrought very largely by the multiplication of sec- 
ondary schools throughout the country, thereby causing a diminution 
in the amount of preparatory or secondary school work required of 
the colleges. As shown in figure 6, the proportion of preparatory 
students has decreased from about 33 per cent in 1890 to a little less 
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than 12 per cent in 1918. In other words, the proportion of prepara- 
tory students is now only about one-third of what it was 28 years 
ago. This decrease is compensated for by an increase in the per- 
centage of collegiate students. In 1890 about 42 per cent of the total 
enrollment consisted of collegiate students, while in 1918 the corre- 
sponding proportion was about 64 per cent, or an increase of over 50 
per cent. No marked change has taken place in the proportion of 
students in professional departments, in 1900 the proportion being 
highest and-in 1916 lowest. The upward tendency in 1918 is due to 
the inclusion of students in independent professional schools not 
represented in the diagram for the preceding years. The increasing 
rigidity of entrance requirement to professional departments has 
probably caused the slight decrease in the proportion of students 
registered in such departments since 1900. 

The lower curve in the diagram representing graduate students is 
significant. The proportion of graduate students in colleges and 
universities increased from 1.5 per cent in 1890 to 4.3 per cent in 1916, 
or almost threefold. It is clearly evident that colleges and universi- 
ties are devoting an increasing amount of time to graduate work from 
year to year. This figure does not represent special students or 
students registered in other departments. 


ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 


The relative advancement of public and private universities, col- 
leges, and technological schools is clearly exhibited in figure 7. This 
diagram represents the number of students enrolled in collegiate and 
graduate departments only. To secure the index numbers for each 
curve the enrollment for each biennium has been divided by the cor- 
responding enrollment for 1896. The curve representing public 
institutions has risen more rapidly at every interval than that repre- 
senting private institutions. In other words the enrollment in 
private institutions has increased 113 per cent in 20 years, while 
that in public institutions has increased 309 per cent. The rate of 
increase for the public institutions has been almost three times that 
for private institutions. It should be carefully noted that this 
diagram represents only the rates of increasing enrollments and not 
the actual enrollment in public and private institutions. By refer- 
ence to Table 1 it is seen that in 1916 the private institutions enrolled 
152,274 students, while those under public control registered only 
107,237 students in collegiate and graduate departments. From 
these figures it is seen, therefore, that the private institutions register 
about 42 per cent more students than the public institutions. From 
the diagram it is found that the public institutions are ‘“ growing” 
almost three times as rapidly as the private colleges and universities. 
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PROPORTION OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


Table 1 shows the number of men and women students in universi- 
ties, colleges, and technological schools. For both sexes there has 
been an increase since 1890. In collegiate and graduate departments 
the number of men increased from 44,926 in 1890 to 164,075 in 1916, 
while the number of women students increased from 20,874 to 95,436 
wit*in the same period. Expressed in percentages, the men increased 
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Fie. 7.—Index numbers of students in public and private universities, colleges, and technological schools 
showing the rate ofincrease. (For data see Table 1.) 


265 per cent and the women 357 per cent. Considering all students 
in all departments, the men have increased only 143 per cent and the 
women only 156 per cent within this period of 26 years. In both 
computations the women have increased more rapidly than the men. 
This change in the personnel of the student body is best exhibited in 
figure 8. The two curves representing collegiate and resident grad- 
uate students possess remarkable regularity, approaching each other 
with almost mathematical precision. In 1890, of these college 
students 68.3 per cent were men and only 31.7 per cent women, but 
in 1916 only 63.2 per cent were men and 36. 8 per cent were women. 
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The abrupt changes evident in 1918 are due to war conditions and 
can not be taken to indicate general tendencies. When all students 
in all departments are considered, there has been little change in the 
proportion of men and women from 1890 to 1916. The general tend- 
ency taken by the curve representing purely collegiate and graduate 
students seems to predict a time when as many women as men will 
attend college. This prediction is also supported by the fact that 
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Fia. 8.—Percentages of men and women students in universities, colleges, and technological schools, 
1890-1918. (Tor data see Table 1.) 


more girls than boys graduate annually from our high schools and 
are, therefore, prepared in greater numbers to enter college. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


Tables 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 show the number and kinds of 
degrees conferred in 1918 by the 672 institutions. There were 
28,052 baccalaureate, 3,480 graduate, and 736 honorary degrees con- 
ferred. The degree of doctor of philosophy was conferred on exami- 
nation by 46 institutions on 499 men and 63 women, as shown in 
Table 4. 
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TABLE 4,—Institutions conferring the Ph. D. degree on examination in 1918. 


| 
States. | Institutions. 


Men. | Women. 


| 

| 


California . . University of California....... 


15 

Connecticut . Hartford Theological Seminary 1 

Do Yale U niversity 


| George Washington University... 


-| Johns Hopkins Universit 
-| Boston Univ ersity . 
-.-| Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 

.| Clark University 


3 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

2 

L 

0 

3 

0 

Mic higan -| University of Mic 1 2 
Minnesot: -| University of Minnesot i 1 
Missouri. .| University of Missouri. 1 
Do.. ..-| Washington University 0 
Nebraska. . ...| University of Nebraska 1 
New Jersey.......| Rutgers C ‘ollege . 1 
Dd Princeton Universi 0 
New York -.-| Cornell University . 3 4 
Do. --| Columbia University 73 10 
Do. ...| Fordham University 3 0 
Do.. -.-| New York State C Sieoe of Forestry .. 2 0 
Syracuse University .............. 4 1 

hag Carolina. . University of North Carolina 1 0 
Ohio..............| University of Cincinnati... 1 1 
Pennsylvania.....| Moravian College and 1 0 
Bryn Mawr College................. 0 6 
ene Grove City College. . 1 0 

South Dakota... .| University ofSouth 1 0 


In Table 1 the number of degrees conferred by universities, colleges, 
and technological schools is shown for biennial periods since 1890. 
The total number of first degrees, professional and collegiate, conferred 
since 1870 is exhibited in Table 6. From 1890 to 1916 the number 
of baccalaureate degrees conferred by nonprofessional departments 
increased from 7,319 to 31,826, or 335 per cent. During this inter- 
yal the population increased only 63 per cent. The rate of increase 
in the number of first-degree college graduates has been over 5 times 
as great as that for the total population during this interval of 26 
years. 
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TABLE 5.—Number of college graduates receiving first degrees living at cach decennial 
period, omatting those graduating prior to 1870. 


Estimated number | emg living at each | Death rates. 
Years. | Tener | 
States graduates, | | Rate Still 
1880 1890 | 1900 1910 1918 Age. per living 
| | | 1,(00.! per 1000, 
38, 558, 371 29,371 | 8,818] 8,079] 7,087] 5,531| 3,850] 23! 5.29{ 1,000.0 
1871.....] 39, 500, 500 212,061 | 11,430] 10,5 9,269} 7,362| 5,245] 5.42] 994.7 
4, 477, 000 27,484] 7,141] 6,581] 5,840| 4,713] 3,430] 25| 5.54] 989.2 
41, 490, 442 210,065 | 9,667] 8,935] 7,968} 6,525| 4,843] 26] 5.67] 983.8 
] 42,570, 731 210,465 | 10,115| 9,375] 8,401} 6,971| 5,265] 27] 5.85] 973.2 
43, 700, 554 210,627 | 10,335} 9,606] 8,645] 7,260/ 5,578] 28| 6.06} 972.5 
210,463 | 10,235] 9,538] 8,620] 7,319! 5,727! 29| 6.28] 966.6 
8,685} 8,544] 7,984| 7,243] 6,211; 4,944] 30] 6.51] 960.5 
9,639} 9,535] 8,933] 8,132] 7,034| 4,151} 31] 6.78} 9542 
9,804] 9,842] 9,242] 8,441! 7,356} 6,039] 7.09] 947.7 
i 10, 353 = 7 830 | 519 33 7.40 941.0 
1,461 | 10,53 9, 293 34) 772) 9341 
13, 357 701 10, 867 9,642 | 8,231 5| 8.04] 926.8 
20. 9,991 622 36 8.33 919.3 
10, 801 0, 440 9,676 | 8, 671 7,555] 911.6 
12,289 | 11,423] 10,280; 9,03 38 8. S4 903. 9 
11, 141 10, 382 9, 383 8,311 39 9. 11 895. 8 
11, 627 10, 864 9, 856 8, 787 40 9. 39 887.7 
18648 13,498 | 12,646] 11,512! 10,320) 41] 9.72] 8799 
13,008 13,556 | 12,730] 11,626 10,473] 42] 10.09] 870.1 
‘ -| 14,306 : | 11, 163 43} 10.52 862. 1 4 
A 12,278 44 10. 99 853.7 
12,427] 45] 11.52] $43.0 
{ 13,995} 46] 12.08] 834.0 
{ 16,597} 47] 12.63] 823.9 
18, 541 48 13. 18 $13.5 f 
19, 143 49 13. 77 802.8 
19, 865 50} 14.37 791.7 
| 19, 940 51 15. 08 780. 3 
20, 853 52 16. 01 768. 5 
| 22, 270 53 7.17 756. 3 q 
23,510| 54] 18.49 743.5 
23, 947 55 | 20.03 729.7 
24, 934 56 | 21.72 715.1 
25, 631 57 | 23.37 699. 5 
26, 696 58 | 24.97 683, 2 
27, 326 59 | 26.73 666. 1 
27,710 60 | 28.58 648. 3 
29, 255 61} 30.62 629.7 : 
33, 016 62 | 32.96 610.4 
32,613 | 63] 35.55 590.2 
33, 348 64) 38.25 569, 2 ; 
35, 576 65 41. 06 547.4 § 
38, 828 66} 44.08 924.9 
41,123| 47.41 503. 4 
41,372 68} 51.12 181.2 
43, 233 69 | 55.14 458.3 
40, 594 70| 59.52 434.9 
37,915 71 64. 29 410.8 


31,058, 527 | 106,015 | 220,750 | 406, 565 | 657,084 | 908,469 ...... tees Naas 


1United States Life Tables—Bureau of the Census, 1910, by James W. Glover. 

2Estimated. 

*Includes 651,751 collegiate first degrees and 406,776 degrees conferred by professional schools on those 
who had not previously received collegiate degrees. 


Some conception of this rate of increase in the number of graduates 


| may be gained from figure 9. These curyes are index curves showing 
| the comparative rates of increase in the total number of graduates 
‘ receiving first degrees, both collegiate and professional, and in the 
i total population. The original data upon which these curves depend 


are given in Table 5. The average number of first degrees conferred 
annually from 1870 to 1874, inclusive, was 9,889; in the interval 
1875-1879, 9,862; in 1880-1884, 11,645; in 1885-1889, 12,623; in 
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1890-1894, 16,529; in 1895-1899, 23,056, in 1900-1904, 26,848; in 
1905-1909, 30,823; in 1910-1914, 37,533; and in four-year period 
1915-1918, 41,121. The average of these 10 average periods is 16,- 
448. If this general average is divided into the averages for each 
interval, the index numbers shown at the top of figure 9 are secured. 
In a similar manner the averages of the total population for these 
respective intervals are found to be: 40,519,409; 46,167,361; 52,- 
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Fic. 9.—Index numbers showing the rates of increase in the total population and in the number of 
graduates receiving their first degrees, 1870-1918. (For original data see Table 1.) 


489,168; 58,657,694; 64,991,459; 71,483,147; 78,444,375; 85,816,504; 
95,477,920; and 102,826,309. The general average for these groups 
is found to be 69,687,335.- If this general average is divided into 
the group averages, the index numbers for the total population given 
at the top of figure 9 are obtained. This method of securing index 
numbers eliminates irregularities in the curve, thereby showing gen- 
eral trends. The population curve is almost a straight line. The col- 
lege graduate curve in all intervals, except the first three, rises the 
more rapidly and almost in a straight line. From 1870-1874 to 
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1885-1889 the slope of the graduate curve is not as steep as that for 
the population, indicating that the population during this period 
increased more rapidly than the number of students receiving first 
degrees from colleges and universities. Since the latter period the 
number of college graduates has increased much more rapidly than 
the total population. This fact unmistakably indicates that the 
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Fia. 10.—Per cent of men and women students receiving first degrees and advanced degrees in univer- 
sities, colleges, and technological schools, 1894-1918. 


Nation is becoming better educated from year to year as measured 
by the number of graduates receiving first degrees from college. 

It is of interest to compare the proportion of men and women 
receiving degrees from universities and colleges. (Practically all 
degrees granted by professional schools are conferred on men, and 
so have not been included in this diagram.) In figure 10 it will be 
noted that in general the proportion of men receiving both first 
degrees and advanced degrees has decreased since 1894. Conversely, 
the proportion of women graduates has increased. These facts show 
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that the rate of increase in college graduation is more favorable to 
the women. It should be carefully noted in this connection that the 
number of men receiving first degrees has been about double the 
number of women receiving baccalaureate degrees, while the number 
of men receiving advanced degrees has been about four times as 
great as the number of women receiving such degrees. The effect 
of the war in reducing the percentage of men receiving degrees in 
1918 is clearly in evidence, the curves for men falling abruptly in 
1918 and those representing women graduates rising with an equal 
angle of inflection. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES LIVING. 


In Table 5 an attempt has been made to secure an approximate 
statement concerning the number of college graduates in the United 
States in 1918. This information is not collected decennially by the 
Bureau of the Census, nor has any attempt been made to enumerate 
the ‘‘brains” of the Nation. From the statistical reports of the 
Commissioner of Education the number of graduates receiving their 
first degrees from universities, colleges, technological schools, and 
professional schools has been ascertained for each year since 1870. 
In several instances it has been necessary to resort to estimates, which 
are held to be substantially correct. Only those graduates from 
professional schools have been included who had not already 
received a previous degree. It is believed, therefore, that the figures 
contain no duplicates. No attempt has been made to antedate 1870 
in securing the number of college graduates, as all persons graduating 
before that date are probably over 70 years of age, and very many of 
them are not now on active duty. Further, as only 41 per cent of the 
graduating class in 1870 are estimated to be living in 1918, still 
smaller percentages of those graduating earlier than that date will 
now be living. Another consideration operating to cancel these 
omissions is that many college curricula offered in years preceding 
1870 do not compare favorably with the diversified and thorough 
curricula offered to-day. It is believed, therefore, that for all 
practical purposes the table presents reliable statistics on the number 
of college graduates living in 1918. The total number of students 
graduating from college from 1870 to 1918, inclusive, is 1,058,527. 
Of this number, 908,469 are estimated to be living in 1918. In other 
words, almost 86 per cent of those graduating within this period of 
49 years are still living. This percentage does not take into account 
the number of these graduates who have become incapacitated for 
active duty. 

The estimated total population in 1918 is 105,253,300. There is, 
therefore, one college graduate living to-day for every 116 persons 
in the total population. If only the population 23 years of age and 
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over is considered, the ratio becomes 1 college graduate to every 61 
adults. 

The death rates applied in securing the number of survivors have 
been taken from the United States life tables prepared by James W. 
Glover in 1910 for the Bureau of the Census. As college graduates 
should be better able than average citizens to guard and conserve 
their health and, therefore, to promote longevity, it is probable that 
the number of survivors is slightly too low. At present there is no 
known method of compensating for this minor error. 

In computing the number of survivors it has been assumed that 
each class graduated at the age of 23. In the earlier years the usual 
age of graduation was a little over 23 years and in the later years a 
little under this age. Some, of course, graduate earlier; others later. 
These factors are practically compensating, if the average or median 
age of graduation has been chosen correctly. 


TaBLe 6.— Method employed in ascertaining college and university survival percentages. 


1915 1916 1917 


Total collegiate enrollment : 1 241,374 
Per cent of collegiate students in *— 
Freshman year 
Sophomore year 


26.3 
19.4 
1.1 


eshman year. 
Sophomore year 


comepe graduates for each 1,000 entering first 
Survival percentages for each 1,000 entering high school 
College graduates for each 1 000 entering high school 


| SANs 


1 Estimated. 

2 These percentages are based on the returns from 413 colleges of liberal arts which Siported their enroll- 
ment by classes for the autumns of 1916 and 1917 (see Higher Education Circular No. 9, April, 1918, Bureau 
of Education). It is assumed that the percentages for 1916 held for 1915 and that those for 1917 hold for 
1918. Thereductionin the percentage of students enrolled in the first and fourth year of college between 
1916 and 1917 was undoubtedly due to the war. 

#JIn the report on State schoolsystems a series of survival percentages for elementary and secondary 
schoolsis shown. Ifthe factor ofretardation is omitted from consideration these percentages become: 
First grade, 1,000; second grade, no data; third grade, no data; fourth grade, no data; fitth grade, 1,000; sixth 
grade, 530; seventh grade, 710; eighth grade, 64; first year high schoo), 342; second year high school, 246; 
third year high schoo!, 181; fourth year high school, 50; and high schoo! graduates sey ty schools), 
139. In the accompanying text it is shown that 51.7 per cent of those graduating from a four-year high 
school enter college, or 72 out of the original 1,000. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE MORTALITY. 


For public high schools it is estimated that 93.7 per cent of all 
graduates have completed a four-year course, while for private 
high schools it is estimated that the corresponding percentage is 
only 89.2. It is also found that 28.6 per cent of those graduating 
from a four-year public high school go to college, while 40.1 of the 
graduates from four-year private high schools go to college the 
year following graduation. In 1914 160,606 students graduated 


Items. | 1918 
: 239, 707 
Number o fcollegiate students in— 
38, 157 36,447 
4 Survival percentage, class entering in 1915............-.+--+.--- 1,000 717 538 
College graduates, class entering in 
Survival percentage for each 1.000 entering first grade?......... 72 52 39 
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from public and 20,303 students from private high schools, Apply- 
ing the percentages given above (93.7 and 89.2) to these totals, re- 
spectively, it is found that 150,488 students completed a four-year 
public high-school course and 18,110 students a four-year private 
high-school course in 1914, making a total of 168,598 students who 
were undoubtedly eligible to enter college in the fall of 1914. From 
public high-school statistics it is found that 28.6 per cent of the 
graduates of four-year schools will attend college the year following 
graduation. For private high schools the corresponding percentage 
is 40.1. Applying these percentages to the number of graduates 
given above, it is found that the public high schools send to college 
immediately 43,040 students, while the private high schools send 
an additional 7,262 students, making a total of 50,302 students. 
Theoretically at any rate high-school principals think that this 
number went to college imaanedlingoly after graduation from high 
school in 1914. 

The college returns show that the freshman class in collegiate 
work contained 87,088 students in 1914-15, which is 36,786, or .73 
per cent; more than the high schools knew they had sent. This 
great discrepancy is probably due to two reasons: First, the high- 
school principal may not always know how many graduates go to 
college, as students may move from the community after graduation 
or a new principal may not be able to supply the data desired; 
second, students may not enter college immediately upon gradua- 
tion from high school but at some later date. It is definitely known, 
however, that out of the 168,598 high-school graduates in 1914 an 
equivalent of 87,088 students were enrolled in the freshman classes 
at college the following fall. Some of these, of course, are repeating 
a part of the first-year collegiate work, but such students are rela- 
tively few in number and, therefore, are not deserving of considera- 
tion in this study. It is seen therefore that about 51.7 per cent of 
the graduates from four-year high schools go to college at some time. 

This. percentage is highly significant in that it forms a connecting 
link between the elementary and high school survival percentages 
on the one hand and those for colleges and universities on the other. 
In a footnote to Table 6 it is shown that 139 pupils will graduate 
from a four-year high school for each 1,000 that entered the first 
grade 12 years earlier. This transitional percentage (15.7 per cent) 
shows that 72 out of these 139 high-school graduates will go to col- 
lege. Table 6 shows that 52 of these will become sophomores; 39, 
juniors; 30, seniors; and 23 will graduate. Thus it is seen that only 
13.9 per cent of those entering the first grade will graduate from a 
four-year high school, and only 2.3 per cent of the original number 
will complete a college course. 
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Similar percentages have been ascertained for the number of sur- 
vivals out of each 1,000 entering high school. On this basis it is 
found that 406 will graduate from high school, 210 will enter college, 
and 68 will complete a college course. Similarly it is found that for 
each 1,000 entering college 416 will become seniors and 322 will 
graduate. Since a large percentage of seniors in college left in 1918 
to answer war demands, it is highly probable that under normal 
conditions a much larger percentage of seniors graduate than is here 
indicated, viz, only 77.4 per cent. This graph is especially significant 
since it shows the retentive power of our school system through the 
elementary, secondary, and higher grades. It should also be remem- 
bered that these college and university survival percentages do not 
represent special students or students enrolled in professional depart- 
ments. Had it been possible to classify these students by years the 
survival percentages would have been considerably higher. All gradu- 
ate students, in either graduate or professional departments, should not 
be included in this diagram, as they have previously passed beyond the 
limit represented in the graph. A decided drop occurs for the country 
as a whole between the eighth grade and first-year high school. As 
shown in the chapter on city school systems, this drop is not so pro- 
nounced in cities, where each child completing the elementary school 
work has an opportunity to attend high school. The loss between 
high school and college is also very pronounced, as best shown by the 
tops of the double-hatched bars in the diagram. Almost 30 per cent of, 
the students enrolled in the first year of college do not enter the second 
year. The losses depicted from grade to grade in this diagram are 
sufficient to give concern to school administrators in all types of 
schools. There seems to be no measurable loss between the first 
grade and the fifth. Compulsory attendance laws are undoubtedly 
largely responsible for this condition. 


LIBRARIES. 


It is of interest to note the increasing size of college and university 
libraries, as outlined in figure 12. In 1890 the average size of the 
library was a little less than 7,000 volumes per institution. In 1918 
the average number of volumes in the library had increased to almost 
42,000. Within this period the increase was fivefold. 

The average size of libraries is not so significant, however, as a 
distribution of institutions according to library facilities. This dis- 
tribution is exhibited in figure 13. It will be observed that 258 
institutions do not have so many as 10,000 volumes in their libraries. 
More than one-third of the libraries fall in this group. In the second 
group it is found that 142 libraries have from 10,000 to 19,999 vol- 
umes. By adding these two groups it is found that 400 libraries do 
not have so many as 20,000 volumes. Altogether, 517 college and 
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university libraries, or almost 77 per cent of the total number of 
institutions, have smaller libraries than the average previously shown 
viz, 41,563. This asymmetrical distribution is caused by the fact 
that a few institutions have exceptionally large libraries. Thus 15 
institutions have libraries with 210,000 volumes or over as follows: 
223,470; 250,000; 253,000; 289,110; 298,856; 376,353; 410,573; 
410,722; 451,000; 545,890; 557,931; 711,416; 1,100,000; and 
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Fic. 12.—The average size of college and university libraries, 1890-1918. 


1,241,500. The names of the institutions with these large libraries 
can be ascertained from the detailed tables. The largest library has 
about as many volumes as the 258 institutions having the smallest 
libraries. The total number of volumes in all libraries in 1918 was 
23,025,736. 

ENDOWMENT. 


A distribution of universities, colleges, and professional schools 
according to the total value of endowment funds is shown in figure 14. 
From this diagram it is seen that 214 institutions did not report the 
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amount of endowment fund. The second bar represents 58 institu- 
tions having small endowment funds not exceeding $50,000. At the 
other end of the figure it will be observed that 90 institutions have 
endowment funds exceeding $1,000,000. In Table 1 the total value | 
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Volumes in libraries . 
Fic. 13.—Distribution of 672 universities, colleges,and professional schools, according tothe number of 
volumes in the library , 1917-18. 
of endowment funds for each biennium since 1890 1s shown. The 
amount of these productive funds in 1890 was only $76,680,076, while 
in 1918 it was $481,085,952. The increase in the amount of endow- 
ment funds has been more than quintupled within this 28-year period, 
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The amount of productive funds and the number of volumes in the 
libraries have increased at about the same rate. 

A better measure as to the increase in endowment funds is found 
in the average value of such funds for each student enrolled. In 
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Fia. 14.—Distribution of universities, colleges, and professional schools according to the value ofendow- 
ment funds, 1917-18. 


1890 this average was only $490 per student, while in 1918 it had 
increased to $1,282 per student. The increase per student has been 


only 162 per cent, or a little over 24 times as much per capita as it 
was in 1890. It is doubtful if this per capita increase in endowment 
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has kept pace with the necessarily increasing cost of giving students 
a college education. This statement is further supported by the fact 
presented in figure 18 where it is shown that the percentage of income 
derived from this source has decreased almost steadily within the 
ast 28 years. 
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Fig. 15.—Income (excluding additions to endowment) and productive funds in universities, colleges, 
and technological schools, 1890-1918. 


BENEFACTIONS. 


The aggregate of gifts and bequests—excluding grants by the United 
States, different States, and municipalities—reported for the year 
1917-18 was $27,829,142. Of this amount $5,577,096 was for increase 
of plant, $5,277,598 for current expenses, and $16,758,588 for endow- 


ment. Thirty-six universities, colleges, and professional schools 
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reported gifts above $100,000 received during 1917-18, amounting 
to $19,582,483. 


TaBLE 7.—Benefactions. 


States. Institutions. Amount. 
Pacific Unitarian School for the 130, 191 
District. of Co- | Cathdlic University of America... 300, 186 
..| Emory University .. 1, 161, 250 
-| Knox College.........-. ay 124, 253 
DO wise ..| Massachusetts C ollese of Pharmacy 183, 777 
--| Harvard University ..............-. 1,179, 315 
..| Massachusetts Institute of Technology wis | 550, 000 
Drew Theological Seminary. 55, 000 
.| Rutgers College....... Bi 419 
Princeton University . 
Cornell University . .. 
-| Kenyon College. ...........-.-.- 


..| Wi ilmington College 
University. 
.| Bryn Mawr College. 
Lafayette College............-.- 


VALUE OF ALL PROPERTY. 


The total value of all property owned by universities, colleges, and 
professional schools is shown for biennial dates in Table 1. These 
totals lack significance unless per capitas or average values are 
secured. Figure 16 shows the average value of all property per 
student (total enrollment) and the corresponding average per insti- 
tution. In 1890 the average value of property per student was only 
$542, while in 1918 it had increased to $1,396. (The last average is 
unusually high, since the war reduced the student body slightly.) 
The increase per student has been, therefore, 158 per cent within 
this period. In other phraseology, the average value of property 
per student is now over two and one-half times what it was 28 years 
ago. The average value of property per institution increased from 
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$129,183 in 1890 to $945,530 in 1918. The increase in the impor- 
tance of an institution as measured by property values has been 632 
per cent within the last 28 years. The average college or university 
of to-day has property valued at about $1,000,000, exclusive of pro- 
ductive endowment funds. 
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Fia, 16.—The average value of property in universities, colleges, and professional schools, 1917-18, 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


As shown in Table 15, in schools of theology, 8,574 men and 780 
women were enrolled; 10,998 men and 822 women in schools of law; 
13,160 men and 643 women in schools of medicine; 1,250 men, in 
veterinary medicine, 8,185 men and 129 women in schools of den- 
tistry, and 3,597 men and 456 women in schools of pharmacy. These 
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totals include all students in professional departments of colleges 
and universities and in independent professional schools. In 1916 
the schools of theology enrolled 11,291 men and 760 women; schools 
of law, 22,306 men and 687 women; schools of medicine, 14,105 men 
and 662 women; schools of veterinary medicine, 3,064 men; schools 
of dentistry, 10,521 men and 194 women; and schools of pharmacy, 
5,688 men and 346 women. Within this period of two years the num- 
ber of students in schools of theology decreased by 2,797; in law 
schools, by 15,173; in medical schools, by 965; in schools of veterinary 
medicine, by 1,814; in schools of dentistry, by 2,041; and in schools 
of pharmacy, by 1,981. These enormous decreases were undoubtedly 
due to war conditions. The medical schools were least affected of 
any of the professional schools during this period. An order of the 
War Department permitted medical and dental students to complete 
their course and exempted them temporarily from the operation of 
the draft laws. 

As shown in Table 21, schools of theology conferred 816 degrees 
on men and 12 on women; schools of law, 2,272 degrees on men and 
97 on women; schools of medicine, 2,339 degrees on men and 84 on 
women; schools of veterinary medicine, 475 degrees on men; schools 
of dentistry, 2,601 degrees on men and 33 on women; and schools of 
pharmacy, 1,037 degrees on men and 13 on women. The number of 
degrees conferred by these professional schools is considerably less 
than the number conferred in 1916, as shown below, except in den- 
tistry; in theology, 2,090; in law, 4,323; in medicine, 3,436; in 
veterinary medicine, 759; and in pharmacy, 1,796. In dentistry the 
number of degrees conferred in 1918 was greater than the number 
conferred in 1916, which was only 1,852. The total number of de- 
grees conferred by these professional schools in 1916 was 14,256, 
while the corresponding number conferred in 1918 was only 9,863, 
or a decrease of almost 31 per cent. 


TUITION FEES IN LAW, MEDICINE, AND DENTISTRY. 


The annual tuition rates charged in schools of law, medicine, and 
dentistry are exhibited in figure 17. The most usual fee charged in 
schools of law is in the $100 group; while the most frequent ones 
charged for medical courses and courses in dentistry fall in the $150 
group. One school charges $200 for a law course, a school of medi- 
cine charges $250, and a school of dentistry charges $210. The tui- 
tion fees charged in schools of law and schools of medicine are scat- 
tered over a wide range, while greater uniformity prevails among 
schools offering courses in dentistry. 
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Fia. 17,—The annual tuition fees charged by paneer schools for courses in law, medicine, and 
dentistry, 
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Fra. 18.—Distribution of 672 universities, colleges, and professional schools according tothe income per 
student, exclusive of additions to endowment, 1917-13. 
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INCOME. 


The total receipts of universities, colleges, and professional schools 
in 1918 was $153,801,555, including additions to endowments. The 
total ‘‘working”’ income, excluding additions to endowment, was 
$137,055,415. In 1892 the total income amounted to $27,894,163, 
while the ‘“‘working”’ income aggregated $21,209,578. From these 
corresponding amounts it is found that the total income of colleges, 
universities, and professional schools increased 453 per cent within 
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Fia. 19.—Per cent of income of universities, colleges, and technological schools derived frum the various 
sources , 1890-1918, 


this 26-year period, while the ‘‘working”’ income increased 547 per 
cent within the same period, These increases are not so significant 
as the per capitas exhibited in figure 15. In that diagram it is 
found that the average working income per student in 1892 was only 
$68, while in 1918 it had increased to $365. This increase amounts 
to 437 per cent. In other words, it now costs over five times as 
much per year to provide education for a college student as it did 26 
years ago. The rate of increase has been quite regular within this 
period and does not show any sudden increases except in 1918, which 
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is undoubtedly accounted for by an unexpected decrease in the 
student body due to war conditions. The statistics for income in 
1890 seem to be unreliable, since all sources of income were not 
sought at that time in the statistical inquiry. 

The average income per student indicates only a general trend, as 
all institutions do not have these averages. A clearer conception as 
_ to this variation among the different institutions is gained from figure 
18. Here the universities, colleges, and professional schools have 
been distributed according to the average income per student. Only 
12 institutions receive less than $50 per student; 66 receive from $50 
to $99; 82 receive from $100 to $149, etc. More institutions fall in 
this $100-$149 group than in any other. The four longest bars, rep- 
resenting 297 institutions, show an average income per student rang- 
ing from $50 to $249. The average income of $365 is not typical of 
a very large number of schools. A few schools, 29 in number, have 
a “working” income of $1,000 or more for each student enrolled. 


PER CENT OF INCOME FROM EACH SOURCE. 


A careful analysis of figure 19 shows that considerable change has 
taken place since 1892 in the percentage of revenue of universities, 
colleges, and professional schools derived from the various sources. 
The percentage derived from student fees has remained practically 
constant, beginning and ending near the 25 per cent line. The pro- 
portion derived from productive funds has decreased from 18.5 per 
cent in 1892 to 14.6 per cent in 1918. The percentage derived from 
the State and city was lowest in 1896, when the percentage was only 
10.6, and highest in 1918, when 27.2 per cent was derived from these 
sources. The percentage derived from private benefactions has 
shown considerable fluctuation, but in general has decreased within 
the period represented. While the amount of Federal aid to uni- 
versities and colleges has increased in general, the proportion of 
revenue derived from this source has almost steadily decreased in 
comparison with the amount derived from other sources. The pro- 
portion received from incidental sources has remained practically 
constant. In general these higher institutions are coming more and 
more to depend upon the State or city for support and less on income 
from productive funds, private benefactions, and Federal support. 
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TaBLe 8.—Per cent of income of public and private universities, colleges, and professional 
schools derived from the various sources, 1917-18. 


Public, Private. 
F F 
States. nite From ec rom 
States | | Student States | F | Student 
produc- | Govern- rivate | fees and | Produc- | Govern. | Private fees and 
unds. | State, or s+ | sources. * | State, or * | sources. 
city. ty. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 i 8 9 

United States. 3.9 22.5 7.7 3.8 14.3 54.2 
Arkansas............ 1.7 6.3 5.6 84.7 
California............ 6.2 25.3 6.4 50.3 
Colorado............-. 2.1 18.2 3.7 66.1 
| 1.5 41.2 45.2 17.4 
Dist. Columbia... 6.1 7.2 ak 15.3 71.9 
3.8 21.5 43.7 43.1 
17.9 5.1 56.4 19.9 
1.0 16.7 13.0 49.2 
3.9 25.2 6.7 65.9 
1.5 25.7 14.6 65.0 
1.5 25.3 16.6 68.0 
1.4 49.0 WOT 12.2 67.9 
3.8 25.8 11.1 49.9 
2.6 32.3 patel 31.3 22.7 
2 1.5 5.3 8.1 15.3 71.3 
1.5 25.9 32. 1 2.4 12.2 53.3 
4.1 34.7 27.6 48.2 

2.0 2.8 | 20.7 65.1 
6.4 46.8 ever’ 6.3 86.7 
6.0 27.8 14.3 57.6 

3.3 21.7 19.6 45.8 

New Hampshire. .__. 16.7 29.2 33.9 2.6 15.4 48.1 
2.8 24.2 8.7 8.4 57.7 
North Carolina. ...... 2.5 2.1 7.8 70.1 
North Dakota. 17.4 24.1 34.6 57.1 
4.0 19.3 29.7 22.8 47.1 
ud 10.1 7.9 16.6 }...... 23.9 54.5 
Oregon. 2.0 13.9 13.2 57.6 
Peansylvania........ 2.8 20.2 23.9 1.3 7.9 56.9 
South Carolina. ...... 2.1 29.2 76.8 
Dakota. ......- 5.4 10.7 48.2 
‘Tennessee. 1.9 6.2 57.0 
7.2 30.0 
Vermont........ 9.2 48.1 54.4 
Wg 9.6 49.7 70.6 
Wash 5.7 22.0 77.5 
West Virginia. ....... 9 11.3 78.3 
1.3 31.7 62,2 


In figures 20 and 21 the percentage of revenue of universities, col- 
leges, and professional schools derived from the various sources is 
shown by States for public and private institutions. 
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PER CENT OF INCOME FROM: STUDENT FEES 
PUBLIC “PRIVATE AND OTHER 
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Fia. 20.—Per cent of income of public universities, colleges, and professional schools derived from the 
sources indicated 1917-18, 
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Fic. 21.—Per cent of income of private universities, colleges, and professional schools derived from the 
various sources indicated, 1917-18. / 
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The public institutions as a general rule derive a very small pro- 
portion of their revenue from productive funds. Almost a negligible - 
percentage is secured from private benefactions. The great bulk of 
the income of these institutions comes from public sources, and from 
student fees and other sources. Alabama, Idaho, and North Dakota 
are conspicuous because of the unusually high percentages of revenue 
derived from productive funds. Delaware and Florida derive com- 
paratively high proportions of their income from private sources. 
The District of Columbia, Mississippi, Vermont, and Virginia get 
relatively small percentages of income from public sources. The 
public institutions in Arkansas, Maryland, and New York derive 
practically all their income from public sources. 

The private institutions, except in Vermont, get very little revenue 
from public sources. The greatest proportion of revenue comes from 
student fees and other sources. <A considerable proportion also 
comes from productive funds and private sources. Connecticut, 
Idaho, and Illinois are conspicuous for the large proportion of income 
derived from private sources. The private institutions in California, 
Connecticut, Florida, [linois, Louisiana, Maine, and Texas receive 
relatively large percentages of revenue from productive funds. In 
Alabama, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Washington, and West Virginia 
over 70 per cent of the income of these private schools is derived 
from student fees and other incidental sources. 


SPECIAL COURSES. 


Table 17 shows the number of students enrolled in the various 
special courses offered by universities, colleges, and professional 
schools. In short winter courses 12,096 students were enrolled, con- 
sisting of 8,429 men and 3,667 women. In extension courses 15,063 
men and 17,817 women were registered, making a total of 32,880 stu- 
dents. In correspondence courses there were 2,879 men and 2,459 
women, or a total of 5,338 students. 

In the summer schools of these higher institutions in 1917 25,538 
men and 52,521 women were enrolled. The number of women was: 
more than double the number of men in these schools. 

59873°—21——46 
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Tas.e 9.—Professors and instructors in wneversities, colleges, and professional schools 


in 1917-18. 
iy Total number 
Collegiate Professional | Other de- 
Insti-| departments. | departments.' ments.?} partments. 
States, tu- 
tlons. 
Men. | Women.| Men. | Women.| Men. |Women.|Men.| Women.) Men. | Women. 
1 2 3 4d 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 
Continental 
United States.| 672 |1,804 1, 223 |18,358 4, 960 |9, 955 228 | 591 956 |29,509 7,013 
Alabampe........... il 56 | 22 67 46 0 2 19 | 267 
PS ae 1 0 0 48 12 4 0 0 0 §2 12 
Arkansas........... 9; 10 16) 78 38 | 67 6 17} 160 1 
California........... 22 24 5} 831 153 | 458 15} 49 40 }1,348 193 
9 43 24) 291 114] 148 4 9 470 145 
7 0 0} 335 24; 131 3 0 0| 466 26 
1 0 0 41 9 0 Oo}; 0 41 9 
10 13 9} 246 42) 435 13] 13 7) 6al 65 
4 20 19 97 40 4 0 2 14} 102 55 
18 44 270 106 | 146 17 ‘ 441 171 
3 16 10 94 32 3 0 0 0} 100 33 
47 | 122 134 |1,292 333 | 996 28) 35 72 |2,231 531 
18 52 25 | 552 106 88 0} 15 37 | 694 167 
23 99 68 | 624 292 | 127 59 60 | 847 398 
20; 110 47 | 368 168 94 3] 47 44] 497 258 
l4 49 24) 164 58 | 153 0 6 9 | 366 90 
6 5 9] 122 64) 311 5 5 7} 421 83 
4 0 0} 155 ll 56 0 0 0} 211 il 
18 82 22) 445 81 269 15 2 8 | 790 126 
27 25 0 /1,274 425 614 13 3 7 |1,941 445 
ichigan........... 16 35 678 80 | 387 1] 7 |1,006 
innesota.......... 18} 141 37 | 450 102 | 253 4] 20 26} 850 169 
10 10 39] 106 108 ll 24 151 160 
31 51 63 | 552 83 | 379 10 9 40} 982 187 
Montana. .......... 3 2 3 82 26 6 0} 22 3} 112 32 
Nebraska. .......... 9 64 40} 190 69 177 2 6 ll} 435 109 
eee 1 0 0 38 10 0 0 0 0 38 10 
New Hampshire 3 16 0} 171 8 16 Oo} 0 0} 192 8 
ew Jersey......... li 19 43) 317 25 54 1 0 0} 382 66 
‘ew Mexioo........ 3 13 4 6 7 0 0; Oo 0 59 ll 
133 82 |2,498 668 |1, 682 31] 16 4 |4,329 785 
North Carolina... ... 19 30 65 | 271 80 53 0 6 348 166 
North Dakota..... ° 4 50 26]; 109 34 WV 0 2 9} 144 59 
44] 112 34 |1,143 314 | 607 3] 24 36 |1,759 378 
Oklahome.......... 6 12 9} 163 74 94 5 3 15 | 273 
np 12 22 12; 212 65 04 5 2 12 91 
Pennsylvania....... 49} 116 29 |1,395 318 | 982 47 | 112 105 |2, 493 458 
Rhode. Island....... 2 0 0 R4 10 0 0 0 0 4 10 
South Carolina. .... 16 13 9] 211 57 6 0 2 23 | 226 82 
South Dakota...... 7 20 36] 106 43 7 0; 10 10| 136 76 
18 41 63} 241 77 | 334 2); 48} 613 174 
17 24 38 | 301 163 98 9} 15 40) 515 236 
2 13 5 95 30 25 0 0 O{ 138 35 
4 5 0} 104 7 44 0 1 Oo; 151 7 
28 27 69 | 330 109 | 190 1] 12 61) 552 217 
4 23 4] 222 53 43 0 2 5 | 300 62 
4d 7 14 86 23 14 0 3 5} 110 42 
ll 25 6| 517 142 | 232 4 13 38 | 723 181 
1 10 17 18 0 0 4 2 31 27 
1 25 8 16 28 8 
1 Including en 


eering. 
2 Includes theo: 5 > 4 medicine, veterinary medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy. 
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Tasix 10.—Number of undergraduate and graduate students in public universities, col- 
and technological schools in 1917-18" 


| Totalnumber of under- 
Collegiate departments.|Graduatedepartments, graduate and grad- 
Tnsti- uate students. 
States. 
tions | 
Men. | Women. Total. | Men.| Women.) Total.) Men. _Women.| Total. 
1 2 BY 4 5 6 VI 8 9 10 11 
Continental United 
tates. ..... 58,410 | 41,887 |101,297 [2,752 | 2,182 | 4,884 /62,162 | 44,019 |106, 181 
Minbar... 3 | 1,109 512| 1,621] 12 0 12 | 1,121 512 | 1,633 
196 3 10 20 30 13 21 429 
Aftkangas................. 1] 318 47 1 3 4} 319 250 589 
7| 2,788] 3,444] 6,232] 2388 510 | 3,026{ 3,954] 6,980 
GColotadd: 411,176] 2,300) 3,476} 69 66| 135] 1,245) 2,366] 3,611 
1] 112 25 137 0 0 oO} 112 35 137 
1} 216 117 333 0 0 0}; 216 117 333 
2/ 335 229 564 1 0 1| 836 229 565 
2| 296 361 657| 12 23 | 808 372 680 
3 | 1,487 12} 1,499] 14 6 20 | 1,501 18] 1,519 
2| 255 463 6 7 13| 261 215 476 
2] 2 } 85 | 4,191 77| 375 | 8,104) 1,462] 4,566 
2| 2,151 ,675 | 8,826} 116 89 2, 1,764] 4,031 
3 | 2,593 |' 2,612] &, 260} 582{/ 2,915} 2,872] 5,787 
311,856] 1,465] 3,321{ 67 56| 123] 1,923} 1,521] 3,444 
Kentucky.............. ‘ 2| 533 407 940} 19 23 42| 6552 430 982 
1 200 19 9 28] 6528 209 737 
1} 611 228 834 5 9| 615 228 
Maryland. ............... 2 | 1,537 3] 1,541 10 0 10 | 1,547 
husetts............ 1 24 412 1 29| 416 25 441 
Michigan. 5 | 4,536] 1,834] 6,370] 192 82| 4,728] 1,916] 6,644 
3| 1,877] 1,852] 3, 221 106 | 327| 2,098] 1,958] 4,056 
3] 865 759 | 1,624 3 0 868 759} 1,627 
Missouri............... 2} 2,209} 1, »738 | 117 73| 190] 2,326) 1,602] 3,928 
3 478 5 1,051 9 15| 484 582 | 1,066 
1 1,424] 1,780] 3,204] 127 175| 302! 1,551] 1,955] 3,506 
1 51 313 3 8 170 324 
New Hampshire... ..... 1} 395 159 554 0 0 0} 395 1 554 
New Jersey............ . 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New Mexico........... . 3| 137 115 252 1 0 1| 138 115 253 
5 | 4,176.) 2,740! 6,916 5 5 10} 4,181} 2,745 | 6,926 
North Carolina......... 2] 1,118 11] 1,120] $7 4 41 | 1,155 15] 1,170 
North Dakota............ 2| 451 529 980} 14 7 21| 465 536} 1,001 
6| 4,749} 4,447/ 9,196) 164 163} 4,913} 4,610] 9,523 
Oklahoma............. 4,180 2,079} 29 21 50 | 1,188 941 | 2,129 
Oregon.......... 2] 1,283] 1,189] 2,472] 22 10} 1,305} 1,199] 2,504 
Pennsylvania | 1 | 1,743 7} 2,000 40 3 43 | 1,783 260} 2,043 
Fthoge Island 1] 194 47 241 0 2 2] 194 49 243 
th Carolina...........! 4} 1,404 27| 1,431] 28 ul 39 | 1,432 | 38 1,4% 
South Dakota............ 436 7 4 447 440 
1} 407 247 7 3 10| 414 250 664 
3] 1,737| 1,800| 3,537] 38 27 65|1,775| 1,827] 3,692 
730} 1,430] 36 4 40 | 686 784 | 1,470 
BT Oe See 1} 295 179 474 2 2 4| 297 181 478 
4 | 1,980 1,983] 24 0 24 | 2,004 3| 2,007 
Washington.............. 211,655) 1,888] 3,543] 134 130| 264] 1,789} 2,018] 3,807 
West Virginia..... 229 77} 19 15 34) 561 2 805 
1} 1,998} 1,636] 3,634] 228 125} 358] 2,226} 1,761] 3,987 
LO)... ee 1 78 114 192 2 2 80 114 194 
ossessions. 
1 45 14 59 0 2 2 45 16 61 
Porto Rico..........- 1 24 49 73 0 0 0 24 49 73 


. 
i] | | q 
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Tasie 11.—Number of undergraduate and graduate students in private universities, col- 
leges, and technological schools in 1917-18. 


Total number of un- 
Collegiate departments, dergraduate and 
Insti- 4 graduate students. 
States. tu- 
tions 
Men. | Women.| Total. | Men. | Women.| Total.| Men. | Women.| Total. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 
Continental United 
443 |74,861 | 63,549 |138,410 |5,575 3,757 | 9,332 |80,436 | 67,306 |147, 742 
ECP eer 8 462 408 870 0 4 4 462 412 874 
RE ae 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
6| 347 356 703 0 0 347 356 208. 
ES eae 11 | 2,507 2,512) 5,019] 211 288 499 | 2,718 2,800} 5,518 
4 407 703; 1,110} 49 49 98] 456 752 208. 
4 {| 1,973 240 | 2,213 | 253 30 283 | 2,226 270 | 2,496 
Delaware................. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Dist. Coltimbia 6 | 1,328 1,227 | 2,555 | 238 65 303 | 1,566 1,292 | 2,858 
SO eae a 2 100 152 252 12 ll 23 112 163 275 
14 818 1,406 | 2,224 0 4 4 818 1,410 | 2,228 
SR eee 1 38 96 134 0 0 0 134 
 cabadicceccebsReed 30 | 6,176 7, 844 | 14,020 |1,595 1,126 | 2,721 | 7,771 8,970 | 16,741 
12 | 1,730 1,524 | 3,254 18 13 31 | 1,748 1,537 | 3,285 
19 | 2,039 2, 4, 628 11} 16 27 | 2,050] 2,605 | 4,655 
Kansas 16 | 1,051 1, 2, 486 3 1 4] 1,054 1,436 | 2,490 
9 616 413 | 1,029 20 2 22 636 415 | 1,051 
eS ee 5 798 487 | 1,285 & 5 13 806 492) 1,298 
Maine....... 3 853 367 | 1,220 0 0 0} 853 367 | 1,220 
Maryland 12 | 1,489 1,447 | 2,936] 111 52 163 | 1,600 1,499 | 3,099 
Massach 18 | 7,316 7,105 | 14,421 | 502 197 699 | 7,818 7,302 | 15,120, 
8 891 748 | 1,639 0 2 2 891 750 | 1,641 
10 | 1,037 1,338 | 2,375 0 0 0 | 1,037 1,338 | 2,375 
7 363 467 830 0 1 1 363 468 831 
18 | 2,368 1,509 | 3,877 49 20 69 | 2,417 1,529 | 3,946 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
7 543 666 | 1,209 2 4 6| 545 670 | 1,215 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New 2 | 1,093 0} 1,093 1 0 1} 1,094 0} 1,004 
New Jersey.............. 6 | 1,947 181 | 2,128 83 1 84 | 2,030 182 | 2,212 
New Mexico.............. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
-| 30 13,162 8, 294 | 21,456 |1,509 1,366 | 2,875 |14, 671 9,660 | 24,331 
North Carolina........... 87. 3, 1,085 | 2,540 3 6 9 | 1,458 1,091 | 2,549 
North Dakota............ 2 70 123 193 0 0 0 70 123 193 
28 | 3,787| 3,437] 7,224| 23 17 40 | 3,810} 3,454| 7,264 
ER Oe 3 143 231 374 7 i 12 150 236 386. 
272 373 645 4 4 8 276 377 653 
Pennsylvania............ 37 |10, 816 6,455 | 17,271 | 680 375 | 1,055 |11, 496 6, 830 | 18,326 
ode Island............ 594 212 806 34 22 56 628 234 862 
South Carolina........... 11 833 1,195 | 2,028 2 6 8| 835 1,201 | 2,036 
South Dakota............ 4 181 199 380 1 0 1 182 199 381 
1,864 | 3,060} 124 49 173 | 1,320 1,913 | 3,233 
1,960 | 3,622 15 6 21 | 1,677 1,966 | 3,643 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
151 487 0 1 1 336 152 488 
1,441 | 2,376 2 6 8| 937 1,447 | 2,384 
144 253 5 2 7 114 146 260 
156 281 0 0 0 125 156 281 
1,009 | 1,904 0 1 1 1,010 | 1,905 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
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TABLE 13.—Students in universities, colleges, and professional schools in 1917=18. 


| Preparatory | Collegiate | Graduate | Professional | Total number 
depart- depe.t- depart- depart- 3 | (excluding 
ments. ments,! ments. ments.? duplicates). 
States. 

Wo- Wo- Wo- Wo- Wo- Wo- 

Men. meh. Men. men, Men. sen. Men. men. Men. men. Men. men. 

1 a 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 13 
Continental! 

United States . 28, 157) 16, 503)134, 271|105, 436/8, 497) 5, 909/45, 763! 2, 830.11, 385) 24, 848,223, 841/151, 518 
Alabama. 945 1,571 12 4; +198) «173 126; 2,899) 1,402 
Arizona... 0 208 19 20 1 0, 8 27) 2 243 
Arkansas... ... 215; 665) 1 3 a 5 74 183 977 946 
Galifornia...... 326 5, 295) 449 798) 1, 566 172; 196 686| 7,734 7,737 
Golorado............ 617 1, 583 118 115, 410 284 839) 2, 3,810 
Connecticut ......... 49 2,085 5 30) 283 10) 53 100) 2,7 
WERG. 0 216 0 0 0 0 0 3 21 1 
Dist. Colambia......| 231 1, 663 9) 65) 2, 235, 139, 186 123) 4,364) 1,866 
99) 396) li 12 46 0 42) 206 ( 

Gbotgia. ..... 883) 2, 305) 14 10} 577 16, 197 3,976) 2,574 
{ 
| 195 293 6 12) 450! 48 
Lllinois . 1,740) 8, 982) 2,063} 1,223) 5,093 296; 7 2,466} 17,720, 13,972 
Indiana...... 3, 881 1 102) 854 M192) 363) 5,665) 3,905- 
BOWE. 1, 290 4, 63: 276} 927 33| 707| 2,305) 7,504) 8,595 
1,006 2, 907) 70; 57} 470 43| 563) 1,560) 4,753 4,825 
Kentuc 736 1,149) 39) 25] 570 97; 283 333; 2,772) 1,904) 
Louisiana 8&3 1,307 27 24 33} 102 143) 2,319) 995 
Maine...... | 0} 1, 464 4 5 8 0 20 9| 1,560) 604 | 
Maryland | 7 3, 026) 121 52] 1,110 59; =103 183) 5,089) 1,916 
Massachusetts.......) 1,255 7, 704 523) 198) 3,129 796) 536) 13,407) 8,055) 
Michigan........ bows 421 5,427 192) 1, 469 1 8,033) 3,353 
Minnesota... ....... 1, 804 2,914 221 106) 1,397 37| 248 361; 6,542) 4,018 
115 1, 228) 3 121 3} (167 865; 1,624) 2,327 
826) 4,577] 166) 93| 2,729) 127; 614 764, 8,318) 4,537 
Montana.......... 6 478; 6 9 37 15, 184 80, Til 685 | 
Nebraska........... 541 1, 967 1 179, «791 1,018 3,731) 3,40" 
151 3 8 0 0 0; 0 154 
New Hampshire....) 107 1, 488} 1 6 43 0 4 4, 1,612 163 
New Jersey. ........ 103, 1,947) 506 19 22) 2,661 481 
New Mexico........ 127, 137, 1 0 0 0 27) s 272) 202 
New York........... 2, 820) 17,338} 11,0341,514) 1,371) 8,065 528; 517 787| 29,631) 15,495 
North Carolina...... 508) 2,573) 096; 40) 1 329 7; 161 440; 3,420) 2,240 
North Dakota... .... 292 521 14 7 7 456, 1,086) 1,208 
Ohio. ..... 8, 536 187) 180) 2,324) 117; 730, 1,941) 12,948) 10,364 
Oklahoma... ........ 447 1, 302! 36 26 151 280} 2,217) 1,905 
126, 555 26 14, 542) 120) 441 494, 2,627) 2,208 
Pennsylvania. ...... 4,080 12, 559 734 378) 4, 148 216} 1,363; 2,099! 22,853) 10,174 
Rhode Island. ......, 0 0 7 34 24 0, 0} 60. 15, 882, 298 
South 187 184) 237 17] 60) 3 1, 753 
South Dakota....... 352 254 621 8) 4 8 725, 4, 1, 533 
| 
Tennessee........... 433) 746, 1,603) 131 52], 986) 42, 190 449, 3, 3,244 
608 861, 3, 53) 33] 1, 054) 211 94 50} 5,196; 5,717 
Vermont........... 70 0 631 0 14 817; 339 
| 451) 1,097) 2,915) 1,444 6 3) «147 619, 4,356, 3,029 
Washington......... 467 121) 1,764} 2,08: 133168 14 2,547; 2,341 
West Virginia....... 153 154 667) 385, I 1 6 8 17 1,000 732 
Wisconsin..........: 334 90| 2, 1 87 31 4, 3, 434 
Wyoming........... | 3 ll 
Outlying possessions: 
| ee | 0} 45 1 0 5 75 
Porto Rico. ..... 114 3 24 4 0 6s 257 


1 Includes also engineering students. 

2 Includes students in theology, law, medicine, veterinary medicine, dentistry, and fay cower 

3 Includes students in music, art, oratory, business, etc., unless they are enrolied in four-year courses ‘ 
leading to a collegiate degree. 
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Taste 14.—Undergraduate students in universities, colleges, and technological schools 


im 1917-18. 
Colleges for | Colleges for 
men. women. Colleges for both sexes. 
Insti- 
States. tu- 
tions,| Insti-| tnsti-| Under- 
ents. |““°45:! Men. | Women.| Total. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Continental United States. ..... 554 | 124 | 36,872] 100} 25,495 | 330 | 97,399 | 79,941 | 177,340 

ll 3 136 3 695 5] 1,435 225 1, 660 

1 0 0 0 0 1 2 196 399 

7 0 0 2 121 5 5 482 1,147 

4 433 1 254 13 | 4,862 5,702 | 10,564 

8 1 16 1 48 6} 1,567! 2,955 , 522 

5 3] 1,973 1 240 1 112 25 137 

1 0 0 0 0 1 216 117 333 

8 2 308 2 482 4| 1,355 974 , 329 

4 1 296 1 361 2 100 152 252 

17 7) 2,161 7) 1,319 3 144 99 243 

3 0 0 0 0 3 293 304 597 

32 3 704 4 539 25| 8,278| 8,690] 16,968 

14 3 871 1 103 10| 3,010 3,096 6, 106 

22 3 297 1 108 18| 4,335 5,098 9, 433 

19 2 60 0 0 17| 2,847 2,900 5, 747 

11 4 231 1 50 6 918 770| 1,688 

6 2 658 2 457 2 649 230 879 

q 1 374 0 0 3} 1,090 590 1, 680 

14 5| 1,744 3 984 6] 1,282 466 1,748 

19 7| 4,268 6| 6,231 6] 3,436 898 4,334 

13 2 212 0 0 Il | 5,215 2,582 7,797 

13 3 228 2 379 8} 2,686| 2,811 5, 497 

10| 0 0} 5| 962 5| 1,228 264} 1,492 

20| 3] 1,078 7 495| 10| 3,499] 2,543] 6,042 

3 0 0 0 0 3 478 573 1,051 

8 1 159 0 0 7) 1,808 2,446 | 4,254 

1 0 0 0 0 1 151 162 313 

3 2] 1,093 0 0 1 395 159 55A 

6 4| 1,930 1 175 1 17 6 23 

0 0 0 0 3 137 115 252 

35 15 | 7,682 9| 4,822 ll y 6,212 | 15,868 

North Carolina...........-.....-.-- 19 5| 1,325 7 740 7\| 1,248 356 1,604 

4 0 0 0 0 4 §21 652 1,173 

cen 34 6 835 3 578 25} 7,701 7,306 | 15,007 

6 0 0 1 121 5 | 1,302 1,030 2,332 

0 0 0 0 1,555 1,562 3,117 

38 11 | 2,279 7 962 20 | 10,280 5,750 | 16,0380 

2 0 0 0 0 2 788 259| 1,047 

15 5| 1,634 5| 1,093 5 603 129 732 

South Dakote. .........2.........6. 7 0 0 0 0 7 621 635 1,256 
17 2 206 3 144 1,397 1,967 3,364 

15| 2 885} 3! 1,405! 2,514| 2,355| 4,869 

ib cditedocdaburscciduccsdvcceccse 2 0 0 0 0 2 650 780 1,430 

ES OPS BORE Se 4 2 201 0 0 2 430 330 760 

24 2,378 9! 1,265 7 537 179 716 

4 1 28 0 0 3] 1,736] 2,082) 3,768 

West 4 0 0 0 0 4 667 385 1,052 

10 1 189 2 367 7| 2,704) 2,278) 4,982 

1 0 0 0 0 1 78 114 192 

Outlying possessions: 
1 0 0 0 0 1 45 14 59 
IU HG bcscepocsseccescss 1 0 0 0 0 1 24 49 73 


. 
} 
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TABLE 15.—Students pursuing certain prefieimel courses in universities, colleges, and 


professional schools in 1917-18. 
Veterin 
Theology. Law. Medicine. medionee, Dentistry. | Pharmacy. 
1 2'383/4|5] 6 11] 12 13 | 14. 15 | 16 17/18 19 
| 
United States.| 1428,574] 101|10, 998] 822 643} 191,250 0 368,185 129 35/3, 507 456 
2 O 1 1 oo 4 lo 2 
5, 138] 12 5 81 56, 0} 10) 134] 13 
1 9 3 a 6 12 9 
3 44] 6 1 0 4 of OF O oO 
} 
2 1] 6 119 7] 1) 57 3) 376 68 4 
0 0 oO O 0 
4 16 3 0 o 8 0 0 16] 0 
Tllinois.......... 15.1, 275) 1 7 70 74| 190; 687) 16, 16 
4.135}. 9| 2 5 10} 114) Of 1] 269 3) 31 6 
3 6 5 1) 64 Oj 0 
tucky....... 2 351} 2 4) 0 0 2 
Lonisiana....... 3 6 1082 8 
Massachusetts...) 8 391 4 108 0 0 4 ma 24 
Michigan........ 1 3 31 1} 53 325 12 9 
Minnesota. 6} 447) O| 2 2) | 59} 18 
Mississippi... 0 2 2) o F 15) 1 
uri... 87) 13 1 106) 4 655, 3) 44) 2 
Nebraska........ 2 oO 1 115 31} 9 
Nevada......... 0) 0 0 of 0 
New Hampshire} 1) 12) 0| 0 0 
New Jersey..... 4 34 18 0 @. 0, 
| 
13, 80 8 243 2; 137) 2 93 4 168} 115 
5| 95} 3 3 25] 1 
o oOo 1 3 1 1; OF Of OF O 1s} 2 
14| 584| 32) 6 29 1 333) 1 193} 22 
1} 86 26 1 2 Oo oO 6 
Oregon 89} 78 o 1} 304 7 21 
Pennsylvania... 14, 3) 1 1} 68} 3/1,202; 24 684] 67 
South Dakota..., 0 oOo. oO 1 0 
Tennessee....... 4) 69} 23) 3 44 OF OF 323 3 42 7 
Texas........... 530) 166] 1 Of 8% 13 
o 1 1) 53 Of O OF O 0 
irginia......... 4} 2231 1 42) 3 
West Virginia...; 0 1 0 0) 17} 2 


| 
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TaBLe 16.—Students in 
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courses in universities, colleges, and technological 
ools in 1917~18. 


Gen- | Chem-| yj) | Elec- Me- Min- Ce- Tex- | Archi-| Total 
eral ical en gi- trical jchanical) in ramic | tile |tectural) engi- 
States. engi- | engi- neer- engi- | engi- | engi- | engi- | engi- | engi- | neering 
neer- | neer | j neer- | neer- | neer- | neer- | neer- | neer- | stu- 
ing. | ing. ng- | ing. | ing. | ing. | ing. | ing. | ing. | dents 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 
Continental 
United States.| 7,203] 4,548] 5,108] 5,683 
75 221 
10 17 
80 
300 109 
56 92 
47 
17 24 
64 
5 ll. 
96 264 | 
13 66 
233 282 1, 465 
259 218 1,185 
Kentucky......... 45 201 
Louisiana+ 37 45 333 
Mary “| is 
Massachusetts 331 272 1,920 
Michigan 164 227 2, 261 
nes 99 70 597 
250 46 275 
SSot 65 65 672 
ontana 8 20} 147 
Nebraska®.......... 4 101 252 
New Hampshire. ...}........ 50 20 58 82 160 
New Jersey. ........ 98 48 88 17) 137 391 
4 6 6 9 33 
New York™.........] 312 763 944 590} 1,090 17 3,721 
North Carolina......|........ 75 79 118 52 we 990 
North Dako 9 17 12 16 13 116 
363 395 454 426 63 2, 488 
klahoma. . 14 36 16 253 
Oregon".......... 2 83 95 41 286 
Pennsylvania 501 4531 481 218 3,177 
Rhode Island....... 13 23 
th Carolina. BB B25 
South Dakota, 23 5 46 cove 125 
10 13 ee 170 
3 4 2 6 233 
Vermont.......... ee 92 60 174 
ashington!*. 76 189 139 7 581 
West Virginia. 44 41 18 foc 165 
Visconsin. 73 114 84 ll 586 
Wyoming 5 2 12 S|. 24 
Outlying 
sions: 


1 Fire- 
, 38; sanitary engineering, 11. 


ng, 34; railway engineer- 


9 Geological engineering, 2; metallurgical engin- 


eering, 6, 
Agricultural engineering, 43. 10 Motalturgical engineering, 5. 
8 engineering, 7; flour-mill engineer- ‘ Highway engineering, 15; irrigation engineer- 
n ng, 2. 
bugar engineering, 71. 10; metallurgicalengineer- 
6 Electrochemicalengineering, 44; sanitary engin- ing, 53; commercial engineering, 29; electrometal- 


eering, 22; naval architecture, 77; engineering ad- 


ministration, 150. 


6 Marine engineering, 38; aeronautical engineer- 


ing, 7. 
7 Metallurgica! en. ng, 20. 


lur 


35. 
gricultural engineering, 69. 
14 Hydroelectrical engineering, 7. 
16 Sugar technology, 19. 
16 Sugar technology. 13, 
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TABLE 17.—Students in summer school, short winter course, extension courses, and corre- 
spondence-courses in universities, colleges, and professional schools in 1917-18. 


Summer school Short winter Extension Cc d 
(1917). course. courses.! 
States. 
Men. | Women.| Men. | Women.| Men. | Women.| Men. | Women. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Continental Umied States] 25,538 | 52,521 | 8,420] 3,667 | 15,063 17,817 | 2,879 2, 459 
Alabama... ... 490 1,220 23 | 


Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 649 
Maine... 42 
Maryland...... 216 
Massachusetts 4. . -| 1,188 


Now. York 4,915 7,318 159 39 | 2,807 


North Carolina....... i 694 792 35 0 302 


68 6 600 
1,805 3, 582 ‘V9 73 830 | . 2,027 
537 3 


Wyoming 20 241 
Outlying possessions: 


1 Also 23,664 extension students r ted not divided as to sex. 

2 Also 9,960 correspondence students reported not divided as to sex. 

3 Also 210 extension students not divided as to sex; correspondence students, 2,004 not divided as to sex. 
4 Also 2,997 extension students not divided as to sex. 

6 Also 2,295 extension students not divided as to sex. 

6 Also 9.388 extension students not divided as to sex, 


3,475 25 85 | 5,240 1,144 131 0 
131 465 61 13 0 238 3 il 
929 4,689 | 2,084 917 10 19 32 22 
536 1,012 274 104 DAL 440 SAT 535 
63 48 95 12 
118 164 6 7 81 
1,259 34 6 0 155 582 289 
193 781} 1,710 1,434] 1,196 1,088 0 . 
426 742 167 4 335 419 202 350 
53 402 112 3 114 9 30 
302 1,132 164 WES. 192 128 
Oh | 32 67 
Ok 156 114 
388] 1,227 76 16 | 734 | 236 (5,500) 
South Dakota...............] 163 561 66 7 74 200 24 29 
Washington ................. 398 1,221 206 34 487 793 128 ut 
3 0 0 33} 68 iii 
} - 
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TaBLe 18.—Number of first degrees conferred on men by universities, saline, and tech- 
¥ in 1917-18. 


a =| Sa 
1 2 3 4 5 6/7/88 | 9] 10/ 11] 12] 18] 14] 15/16 
9 224 | 33 | 29 | 13 | 160 | 404 | 811 
6 5 
1 
2 
1 16 
3 |. 22 8| 10} 24 1 
25] 33 | 45] 49 ]..... 
5] 28) 15 
|. 
12] 
12 6 
73) 61 6 
46 | 63] 29].... 
Minnesota............. 10 8] 13}. 
6 
New Hampshire. ...... 2%. 
New Jersey............ 66 |. 
New Mexico. .......... 
North Carolina........ 9 6 
North Dakota......... 7 3 
38 | 46 8 e 
Pennsylvania... 72} 18].... 
Rhode Island.......... 1 
South Dakota......... 
Tennessee............- 
14 
4 
26 


tog 
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TaBLE 19.—Graduate degrees conferred on men by universities, colleges, and technological 


ls in 1917-18. 

: 
4 lala 
1 2 2;4/5;)6] 7 | 9 10/11) 12] 13] 14) 15) 16/17/18 


vu 
_ 
> 
8 


1 Fire protection engineeri 


ng, 1. 
2 Master of science in public health, 1; master of landscape gardening, 1. 


8Doctor of pedagogy, 2; master of ogy, 13; master of landscape design, 1. 
‘Master of science in metallurgy, 4. e 


United States.......| 1,332} 2] 4] 17 | 273 
South Carolina......... 1D |. 
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TaBLe 20.—Degrees conferred on women by universities, colleges, and technological 


schools in 1917-18. 
First degrees in— Graduate degrees. 
States. Arts Home 
and | | | eco- | Mur | Ora-} 4 ph. D 
sei- | 4. merce. on, | | sic, | 
ences. ture. | ture (art). ics. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 i0 % 12 18 


Continental 
United States. ./11,243 3 30 945 22 773 | 217 15 1,033 53 63 


Dist. of Columbia....| 136 opens 27 2 


‘eg 2 

Rhode Island........ Mi dei ds 8 1 3 


1 Master of commereial science, 1; graduate in public health, 1. 

2 Master of music, 1. 

3 Master of science in agriculture, 1; master of forestry, 1; master of architecture, 1; doctor of pedagogy, 1; 
master of pedagogy, 1; master of commercial science, 1. 

4 Doctor of science, 1. 

6 Master of philosophy, 1 


lei 3 91 29 2/ 110 4 8 
| 
New York3........../1,446| 59 |....... 12 324 6 15; |. 350 8 16 
| ! 
Outl ions: 
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TaBre 21.—Degrees conferred on men and on women in certain ier courses by 
universities, colleges, and professional schools in 1917- 


| 
Theology Law. Medicine. 


Dentistry. | Pharmacy. 
States 


Wo- Wo- Wo- Wo- 
Men. men. Men. men, Men, meh. Men. men. Men. 


Men. | men. men. 


1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 18 


United States..| 816 2,272} 475 0 \2,601} 33 {1,037 97 
7 44 


2 


19 
41 0 38 0 18 


0 63 0} 92 15 


0 27 2 0 


coor 
x 


39 
0 17 
0 23 
0 16 
15 
14 
Maryland.......... 5 
Massachusetts......| 56 3 205 


46 0 

19 

0 


1 


« 


{ 

| 
85 | 10 | 0; 110 
17 { | | 


1} 240 1 19 


3 
347 3 
2 

1 


| 
| 


2 


New Hampshire. .. 1 


New Jersey........| 30 


New York.........| 88 2 420 
North Carolina. .... 5 0 14 
North Dakota......|..... 1 

eco 37 0 114 
Oklahoma..........| 14 0 18 


O 


3 

5 0 

0 82 3 50 5 
12 3 

1 

12 


1 
ent 


22 

0 

1 

8 

1 

Pennsylvania......) 96 0 62 5 
2 

0 

4 

3 

0 


South Carolina.....)...... 13 
South Dakota. .....|...... 


116 1 13 2 


0 


12 
59 
3 
12 
5 


WYOMING... 


| 
Ala 
California..........| 17 0 69 12 41 1} 46 3 
Colorado. .......... 2 9 0| 6 3 4 1 
Connect 
Delawa 
Dist. © 
Fiorida| 
Georgia. 14 
55| O| 84 2 
| 30 0 64 2 13 1 
15 & 0 
0 2 2 
21 2 
10 4 
99 | 1 
0 
6 
| 
123 | 40 | 
35 | 0} 
Washington. 
| | | 
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TaBie 22.—Honorary degrees conferred by universities, colleges, and professional schools 


in 1917-18. 
' 
a 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 18 
United States.......... 263 | 221 8 28 5 43 3 9 4 91 12 8 

10 

13 

4 

1 


10 

14 30 2 B 12 1 5 
Pennsylvania. .........-- 35 28 1 8 1 12 7 

9 


1 Bachelor of music, 1; bachelor of divinity, 1. 
2 Doctor of medi cine, ‘1 
3 Doctor of = 7; electrical engineering, 2. 
4 Doctor of agriculture, 1 elor of divini 
5 Master of engineering, 1. 
6 Master of music, 1. 
7 Doctor of sacred 
8 Master of pedagogy, 1. 
® Doctor of commercial science ; master of humane letters, 1; doctor of sacred theology, 1; master of 
civilengineering, 1; dector of publig health, 2. 
10 Bachelor of literature, a. 
11 Doctor of jurisprudence, 1; doctor of chemist: , 1; master of philosophy, 1; bachelor of science in 
architecture, 2s domestic science, 4; secretarial sti es, 2. 
12 Mining engineeri 
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TABLE 23.—Summary of degrees conferred by universities, colleges, and technological 


schools in 1917-18. 
Baccala te di G 
ureate degrees. raduate degrees 
States, 
Men, | Women.) Total. | Men, |Women.| Total. degrees. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Continental United States.............. 14,720 | 13,332 | 28,052 | 2,320 1,160 | 3,480 

ME iheckcedokindeldcdechedexckécaane 19 13 32 2 2 3 
47 42 0 0 4 
702} 1,240 88 109 197 17 

Colorado... ..... dud 185 295 480 24 19 
788 2 790 86 9 |. 95 46 
Delaware..... Phepeoesdveskd.declssresdsged 32 23 55 1 0 1 2 
District of Columbia...............eccceseeee 143 150 293 60 30 99 13 
169 353 19 1 20 15 
39 1 0 
1,026 | 1,867] 335 122} 457 33 
309 745 43 18 61 23 
607} 1,098 45 23 73 21 
425 754 30 26 56 2 
85 187 9 8 17 10 
165 9 7 16 1 
75 224 3 1 4 13 
159 344 38 7 45 31 
1,342] 2, 179 65 244 19 
430 | 1,097 81 41 122 2B 
434 754 38 21 60 8 
198 313 4 3 7 4 
256 660 64 21 85 19 
57 88 2 0 2 1 
257 461 23 18 46 5 
15 21 1 1 
20 348 2 0 2 9 
45 260 42 2 44 19 
1,872] 3,668] 520 380 | 909 8&3 
88 33 3 36 9 
101 1 5 3 8 1 
967 | 1,876 80 35} 145 60 
134 10 7 
157 318 5 3 8 2 
675 | 1,856 165 59 224 108 
57 150 23 12 40 9 
159 476 19 7 6 15 
76 123 9 2 ll 5 
145 272 15 6 21 19 
583 26 ll 
78 150 9 1 
67 122 2 0 2 5 
171 479 15 0 15 27 
299 437 18 ll 29 1 
42 134 6 1 
482 990 109 44 153 10 
12 23 0 Ot... - 


59873°—21—47 
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Tas.e 24.—Property of universities, colleges, and professional schoo 


8c in 1917-18. 


ls—Fellowships and 


Number ibrary, a ue yer 
scientific buildings Value of | fellow- 
States. apparatus, (including dormi- E ships 
library, | Machinery, dormi- tories. and 
wit and tories). scholar- 
furniture. ships. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 | 7 8 
Continental } 

United States. 23,025, 736 |$89, 766,793 |$104, 069, 481 |$329, 987, 558 $55, 113, 845 /$481, 085,952 | 16,609 
Alabama, .....,..- 168, 642 617,390 782,000} 3,276,124} 1,038, 681 1, 885, 678 165 
28,000 145, 692 190,950 653, 500 9, 500 10,500 22 
62,545 355,411 134,000 939) 200 311; 750 449, 242 9 
Calforpia........... 915,997 | 3,630,669 | 2, 080,843 19, 314, 236 | 1,190,084 | 36, 443, 163 378 
Colorado.........-..| 337,026} 1,349,376 1,550,039 | 3,941,647 185,385 | 2, 427, 680 174 
Connecticut... ...... 1, 163, 070 779, 495 338, 202 3, 159, 772 916,739 | 26, 218, 180 359 
Delaware........... ‘| 26, 000 258, 236 400, 000 974,000 219, 000 473) 864 2 
Dist. of Columbia... 378,623 1,117,183| 2 393, 809 3,401,939 210, 756 1, 466, 867 330 
77,069 304,738 309,572 | 1, 257)747 336, 005 214, 271 20 
219, 579 880,078 | 2,174,882 | 4,753,450 | 1, 783/264 | 4, 149,386 242 
259, 7 129, 500 930, 612 135, 1,616, 706 }.......6 
Illinois... , 6,598,978 | 8,942,207 | 20,195,701 | 3,322, 42 46,928,529 | 1,831 
Indiana... 1,919,865 | 2,053,287 | 7, 283,471 986,300 | 6, 471, 595 107 
Towa.... 4,152,106 | 2,144,553 | 12, 705, 439 2,361,631 | 9, 718, 046 830 
1,630,711 | 2,006,956 | 4, 600, 873 325, 5 3, 416, 970 225 
See 219, 286 868, 219 1, 274, 136 3,664,821 | 1,097,591 4,939, 303 359 
Louisiana 141, 061 819, 612 1, 211, 048 2), 963; 301 514,933 | 6, 798, 569 375 
eae 269, 064 515, 799 "1237 000 2,190, 787 400, 287 4, 187, 902 lig 
Maryland 447,207 | 2,523, 188 4 299,158 | 15,950, 932,761 7,685, 557 657 
Massachusetts... ... 2,481,070 | 5,799; 732 6,922,307 | 24, 076, 052 5, 518, 488 | 72,156,970 | 1,587 

657,684 | 3,357, 982 1,491, 864 , 602, 375 844, 453 3, 129, 501 172 

538,030 | 2,907; 205 3,524,757 | 10, 162,714 | 2,108,156 | 5,397,615 379 

106, 725 733,645 "683, 020 2, 542, 190 672, 150 1, 279, 000 96 

688,283 | 3,120,307] 3,337,709 | 11,333,358 1,547,888 | 12,862,911 314 

67,314 434, 232 "211,773 "705; 245 75,000 620, 250 72 

233,475 970, 154 1,698,399 | 3, 786,766 368, 221 4,673, 657 49 

31,000 236, 887 415,298 230,970 72, 516 330, 554 7 

182,000 390, 000 487, 000 2, 520, 000 915, 000 4,388, 951 752 

871,058 963,048 | 2,902,256] 3,514, 684 742,000 | 14,020,703 582 

33, 523 280, 008 83, 000 65, 035 , 500 20, 761 6 

2,908,176 | 12,074, 282 15,324, 262 | 49,912,341} 6,128,116 | 77,384,699 | 1,726 

North Carolina... .. 283,029 1, ans, 827 | 1,582,057] 3,964,937] 1 527, 379 3, 169, 092 540 

Berth Dakota......| 103,895 4,274 "424,420] 1, 389, 310 311,000 | 2,390, 617 33 

1,095,199 | 4,747 008 5,241,341 | 14) 548,993 | 2, 152,065 | 14; 028, 724 450 

Oklehoma 75, 776 "673, 792 223,763 | 1, 729/687 247; 900 4,087,947 37 

196, 474 878, 748 1, 405, 791 2,612, 196 463,493 | 3,907,053 7 

Pennsylvania....... 1,677,995 | 9,781,296 | 11,820,430 | 32; 689; on 5,244,245 | 427775 5, 143 967 

Rhode Island. ...... 272, 600 146, 600 14, 855 324, 255 

South Carolina. ... 209,238 | 1,031,050] 2,291,185 | ii 1,369,800 | 1,592, 643 447 

South Dakota...... 99, 037 436, 981 286, 800 1.752, 302 387, 911 1) 636,090 205 

Tennessee.......... 277,195 | 1, 185, 5 2,195,235 | 4,793,510 | 1,276,768 | 7,553, 710 304 

346, 714 | 2) 452, 699 1, 904, 659 9,067,481 | 3; 087,028 | 13; 796; 791 66 

84, 838 288) 924 73,700 | 1,398,700 |............ 20,000 46 

165, 160 493, 717 118, 879 1, 954, 210 318,819 | 2,096, 193 489 

| 469,297 | 1, 526, 411 1, 852) 519 8,288,993 | 1,674,757] 7,507, 164 535 

Washington... ..... 213, 7 1, 138,305 | 1, 433,374 | 3, 190, 825 138,628 | 6,572,191 42 

West Virginia...... 80, 126 366, 735 400,785 | 1, 135,643 126, 892 *395, 436 5 

Wisconsin.......... 454,263 | 2,420,857] 2,989,920 | 73719, 795 1,344,979 | 6,820, 239 137 

Wyoming.......... 41,000 304, 000 100, 000 487,000 80, 000 239, 339 48 
Outlying _posses- 

sions. 
23, 933 133, 719 126, 116 70, 499 |..... 4 
Porto Rico..... 7, 500 97, 451 65,910 16,850 


‘ 
. 
4 
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Accounting terminology, city systems, 340-341. 


Administrative and supervising officers, State sys- | 


tems, 91, 160-161. 

Age-grade study, pupils, city systems, 222-231. 

Amount of schooling, 13-15. 

Attendance, average school, 13; city and rural 
schools, comparative statistics, 27-28; higher in- 
stitutions, 690-694; in the South, 128-129. 

Attendance, city systems, 208-209, 398-409. 

Attendance (State systems), compulsory laws effec- 
tive, 128-142; general review, 56; minimum re- 
quired, 130-131. See also Average daily attend- 
ance. 

Auxiliary agencies, State systems, payments, 190- 
191. 

Average daily attendance, in seven States, 87-88. 

Average daily attendance (State systems), and 
aggregate number of days attended, 150; ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, 151, See also 
Attendance. 

Benefactions, universitics, colleges, and profes- 
sional schools, 710-711. See also Gifts and be- 
quests to education. 

Bonds and sinking funds, city systems, 504-515, 
660-677. 

Bonner, H. R., Statistical survey cfeducation, 7-52. 

Buildings, school. See School buildings. 

Census, school. See School census. 

Children, in and out ofschool, city systems, 294-295; 
in school at the various ages, 82-84. 

“‘Child’s bank account,” discussion of school funds, 
98-100. 

City school systems, general review’ of statistics, 
207-677. 

College mortality, 704-706. 

Colleges. See Universities and colleges, Univer- 
sities, colleges, and professional schools, and Uni- 
versities, colleges, and technological schools. 

Compulsory attendance legislation, 128-142. 

Consolidated schools (State systems), definition 
and statistics, 94; number, 165-166. 

Cost of education, city systems, per capita, 330-331; 
per capita, 34-35; rural and city schools, per 
capita, 19-26; State systems, 198-199; total 
amount, 12. 

Day schools, city systems, personnel and number, 
516-535. 

Dedham, Mass., age-grade statistics, 227. 

Degrees, universities, colleges, and technological 
schools, 680-681, 682, 697-702, 732-737. 

Dental schools. See Professional schools. 

Donora, Pa., age-grade statistics, 229. 

Elementary and secondary schools (State systems), 
average daily attendance, 151; enrollment, 149; 
review of statistics, 54-55. 


Elementary schools and kindergartens (city sys- 
tems), cost of instruction, 376-388. 

Elementary schools (city systems), enrollment by 
grades, 296-297; number and personnel, 411-420, 
536-553; retardation and acceleration, 288-289. 
See also Evening schools. 

Elementary schools (State systems), average daily 
attendance, 151; enrollment, 149, 155. See also 
Evening schools. 

Endowment, universities, colleges, and professional 
schools, 707-710. 

Engineering courses, universities, colleges, and 
technological schools, 730. 

Enrollment, elementary, secondary, and higher 
education, 40-41; city and rural schools, com- 
parative statistics, 27-28; estimated cost (1918), 9; 
general statistics, 146-149; private and parochial 
schools, 56, 148; school and college, 8-9; total 
school, 11-12. 

Enrollment (city systems), 238-240, 398-409; ele- 
mentary schools, 411-420; by grades, 296-301; per- 
centage of pupils in average attendance, 410. 

Enrollment (State systems), by grades, fifth to 
ninth, 153; by years of advancement, 72-74; high 
schools, 59, 154, 157; kindergartens, 76; Negroes, 
204; ten millions of pupils by grades, 69-72. 

Evening schools, city systems, 331-334, 449-459, 
591-602. See also Elementary schools, Secondary 
schools. 

Expenditures, city and rural schools, average, 23; 
elementary and secondary schools, 32-33. See 
also Expenses. 

Expenditures (city systems), 210-211-328-330, 335- 
386; per capita for pupils in average attendance, 
470. 

Expenditures (State systems), 202-203; buildings, 
grounds, and equipment, 192, 193; current ex- 
penses, 194-195; general discussion, 110-123; grand 
recapitulation, 196-197; instruction, 184-187; per- 
centage analysis, 181; school libraries, 190-191; 
school plant, 188-189; transportation of pupils, 
190-191, 

Expenses, city schools, 472-483, 620-639, 

Expenses of debt service, city systems, 504-515, 
660-677. 

Federal aid for vocational education, State school 
systems, 177-178. 

Fees, universities, colleges, and professional schools, 
854-875. 

Fellowships and scholarships, universities, colleges, 
and professional schools, 738, 854-875. 

General control, maintenance, and fixed charges, 

* State systems, 182-183. 

Gifts and bequests to education, 11-13. See also ° 
Benefactions. 

Goshen, Ind., age-grade statistics, 228. 
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Graduates, universities, colleges, and professional 
schools, 734-853. 

Graduates, universities, colleges, and technological 
schools, 702-704, 

Health and recreation, city systems, 334-335, 438- 
448, 581-590. 

High schools, enrollment increased more than col- 
leges and universities, 692; State school systems, 
enrollment, 59, 154, 157. See also Secondary 
schools. 

Illiteracy, State systems, 145. 

Income, universities, colleges, and professional 
schools, 716-721, 739-740. 

Income (State systems), appropriation and taxa- 
tion, 175-176; from Federal Government, etc., 
177-178. 

Indebtedness, city systems, 324-327; State systems, 
170-171 

Instruction (city systems), cost, 375-388; expenses, 
640-659; summary of expenses of day schools, 
484-503. 

Instruction, State systems, payments, 184-187. 

Instructors. See Professors and instructors, and 
Teachers 


Junior high schools, city systems, 219-220, 438-448, 
581-590; “teaching load,’’ 220-221. 

Kindergartens, Negroes, enrollment, 156-157; pub- 
lie and private, statistics, 42-52. 

Kindergartens (city systems), 334; enrollment and 
personnel, 428-437; personnel and number, 536- 
553. 

Kindergartens (State systems), effect of grade dis- 
tribution, 74-76; enrollment by grades, 152; en- 
rollment by year of advancement, 76. 

Law schools. See Professional schools. 

Legislation, educational. See School laws. 

Libraries, State school systems, payments, 190-191; 
universities and colleges, 706-707. 

Medical schools. See Professional schools. 

Mortality, school. See School mortality. 

Negroes, attendance, State school systems, 204; 
eensus and enrollment, State school systems, 204; 
enrollment in kindergartens, by grades, 156-157; 
general school statistics, 123-128. 

Normal, vocational, and special schools (city sys- 
tems), enrollment and personnel, 428-437; num- 
ber and personnel, 554-570. 

Population, cities, 516-535; city school systems, by 

298-301 


Population (total), and aggregate attendance, city- 
school systems, 209; and school population, 
143-150. 

Principals, city systems, elementary schools, 411- 
420. See also Administrative and supervising 
officers. 

Private and parochial schools, enrollment, 148. 

Private schools, enrollment, cities, 398-409. 

Professional schools, tuition fees in law, medicine, 
and dentistry, 713-715. 

and instructors, universities, colleges, 
and professional schools, 722, 734-853; universities, 
— and technological schools, (80-681, 688- 


eee, city and rural schools, 19, 31; city sys- 
tems, value, 504-515; State systems, value, 95 
$8, 323-324, 660-667; universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools, 711-713, 738, 854-875; univer- 
sities, colleges, and technological schools, 683-684; 
value of public, used for school purposes, 167-168. 
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Pupils, public and private schools and colleges, 
percentage distribution, 36-39. Sce also Enroll- 
ment, Retardation, and Students. 

Pupils (city systems), age-grade study, 222-231; 
average cost, 341-351; average number per teacher, 
215; average total cost, 367; cost of instruction, 
375-388; distribution, 232-233; distribution by 
age, 302-323; number, 217-218; over-age and 
under-age, by grades, 254-286; percentage distri- 
bution by ages, 240-242; under age, normal age, 
and over age, 234-237, 242-245. 

Receipts, city systems, 210, 460-469, 603-619; State 
systems, 172, 177-180; universities, colleges, and 
professional schools, 741-742, 876-897; universitiés, 
colleges, and technological schools, 683-684. See 
also Sehool revenues. 

Retardation, city systems, 246-253, 288-290. 

Salaries, teachers. See Teachers’ salaries. 

Scholarships. See Fellowships and scholarships. 

School and college mortality, 704-706. 

School attendance. See Attendance. 

School buildings (city systems), number, 213-214, 
516-535; summary, 398-409. 

School buildings (State systems), grounds and 
equipment, 192-193; number, 95, 165-166. 

School census, eity systems, 516-535. 

Schoolenrollment. See Enrollment. 

School funds (State systems), income, 173-174; 
permanent, 98-100, 169. 

Schoolhygiene. See Health and recreation. 

School indebtedness, State systems, amount and 
payment, 100-102. 

Schoollands (State systems), leases, 173-174; value, 
173-174, 

School laws, compulsory attendance, 128-142. 

School mortality, public schools, 77-81, 290. 

School plant, State systems, payments for opera- 
tion, 188-189. 

School population, State systems, statistics, 146-150. 

School property. See Property. 

School revenues, city systems, 325-327; State 
systems, 103, 109, 177-178. See also Receipts. 

School systems. See City school systems; State 
school systems. 

School term, city systems, 218-219, 571-580; in eight 
States, 85-88; in the South, 128-129; rural and city 
schools, 15, 29; State systems, 59-68, 129-130, 
158-159. 

Schools, city systems, number, 213-214, 398-409; 
kindergarten, elementary and secondary, State 
systems, 165-166; State systems, total number, 
93-94, 

Secondary and elementary schools, State systems, 
review of statistics (1870-1918), 54-55. 

Secondary schools (city systems), cost of instruc- 
tion, 376-388; enrollment by grades, 296-297; per- 
sonnel and number, 419-427, 554-570; retardation 
and acceleration, 288-289. Sce also Evening 
schools, and High schools, 

Secondary schools (State systems), average daily — 
attendance; enrollment, 149, 155. See also Even- 
ing schools, and High schools. 

Sinking funds. See Bonds and sinking funds. 

South (The), school term and school attendance, 
128-129, 

Special schools. See Normal, 
special schools. 

State school systems, statisties, 53-205. 


vocational, and 


INDEX, 


Students, universities, colleges, and professional 
schools, 729, 731, 734-853; universities, colleges, 
and technological schools, 696-697, 680-682, 686, 
728, 730; private universities, colleges, and techno- 
logical schools, 724; public and private colleges, 
universities, and professional schools, 725-727; 
public universities, colleges, and technological 
schools, undergraduate and graduate, 723. See 
also Graduates, and Pupils. 

Supervisors, city systems, elementary schools, 
411-420. 

Supervisors and principals, State systems, 160-161. 

Survey of education, statistical (Bonner), 7-52. 

“Survival of the fittest.’’ See School survival per- 
centages. 

Survival percentages, city systems, 287-288; for the 
class beginning in 1907, 80-82; universities and 
colleges, 704. 

Taxation, city systems, 327-328, 504-515, 660-677; 
State systems, 200-201. 

Taxation and values, city systems, 212. 

Teachers, city and rural schools, comparative sum- 
mary, 30; distribution for four periods (1890-1918), 
10; men in rural schools, 15; number in various 
types of schools, 12; percentage of men, 164. See 
also Professors and instructors. 

Teachers (city systems), elementary schools, 411- 
420; number, 213-214, 398-409; ratio of men, 410. 
Teachers (State systems), general decrease in per- 

centage of men, 89-90; Negroes, 205; number and 
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sex, 162-163, 164; number employed in various 
schools, 89. 

Teachers’ salaries, city systems, 389-397; rural and 
city schools, 19; State systems, 90-93, 164. 

“Teaching load,” city school systems, 215-217. 

Technological schools. See Universities, colleges, 
and technological schools. 

Term, school. See School term. 

Theological schools. See Professional schools. 

Transportation of pupils, city systems, 335, 438-448; 
State systems, 190-191. 

Truant officers, State systems, 141-142. 

Universities, enrollment, 8-9. 

Universities and colleges, enrollment, 8-9. Sce also 
Benefactions, College mortality, Degrees, En- 
dowment, Fees, Fellowships and scholarships, 
Graduates, Income, Libraries, Professional 
schools, Professors and instructors, Property, 
Receipts, and Students. 

Universities, colleges, and professional schools, 
679-897. 

Universities, colleges, and technological schools, 

Vocational, normal, and special schools (city sys- 
tems), enrollment and personnel, 428-437; person- 
nel and number, 554-570. 

Vocational, normal, and special schools, cost of in- 
struction, 376-381. 

Wealth and school expenditure in 1912, 203. 
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